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‘* Alcuni lo chiamarono sempre Poeta, altri 
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Boccaccio, Vita di Dante. 
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Tue varied powers which, according to Boccaccio, constituted 
Dante the wonder of his contemporaries, continue to the present 
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2 Dante. 


hour to furnish a study to the followers of Poesy, Philosophy, 
and Theology. “ Dante,” says Lamartine, “ is essentially the 
Poet of our epoch.”—*“ Si l’on jette un coup d’ceil sur le XLX* 
siécle, on voit Dante grandir en gloire, et devenir le roi de la 
littérature.” These are the words of his most recent biographer, 

a French writer well versed in the language, history, and litera- 
ture of the Peninsula. His opinion is countenanced by the fact, 
that during the last 40 years the presses of Italy, France, and 
Germany * have teemed with the writings of the great Floren- 
tine; that in that period there have appeared no fewer than 
80 editions of the “ Divine Comedy” alone. The character 
of M. Artaud for careful research, and the manuscript wealth 
of the French libraries, led to the hope that his recent work would 
throw light upon that dark period of the Poet’s life when he was 
residing in the French metropolis. He is said to have composed 
a commentary there upon the Scriptures, and also to have written 
much in that language. But although M. Artaud regards such 
documents as probably existing, his inquiries have failed to esta- 
blish the fact. This biographer is a zealous advocate of the 
Church of Rome.{ A recent critic rather admires than approves 
of the enthusiasm of his countrymen in favour of the great poem : 
he seeks, an ambitious attempt, to hold the balance between the 
genius of the Poet and the idolatry of his worshippers ;—he is 
at a loss to discover any sufficient analogy between his age and 
our own to account for the re-action ;—he ridicules M. Artaud 
for having suggested the expediency of instituting a professorship 
for the exposition of the “ Divine Comedy” in Paris ;—he regards 
the political career of its author as too insignificant for the con- 
sideration of the historian ;—he looks upon the “‘ Treatise de Mo- 
narchia,” the echo of the sentiments of the leading civilians of 
that epoch, as proof that Dante had been living in another 
world,—he styles it as much a vision as the “ Divine Comedy ;” $ 

—and, finally, he cites a passage from the ‘* Vita Nuova” as 
evidence of the Poet’s insanity :—such is the criticism of M. 


Labitte.§ 


* England, although in a lesser degree, has felt the impulse. Mr. Wright’s 
recent version must give pleasure to all English readers of the ‘‘ Comedy ;”’ it is at 
once so nervous and so faithful, that few will be disposed to regret that he has 
voluntarily subjected himself to the additional difficulties of the Terza Rima. We 
notice, however, that even Mr. Wright has viewed his text through the medium of a 
theory ; with him the abuse becomes the practice, the part the whole. See his notes, 
passim. Thus the Porco Sant’ Antonio is understood as typifying the whole 
church. See his notes to the ‘‘ Paradiso,’’ Canto XXIX. 

+ Artaud, Hist. de Dante, p. 533, ed. Par. 1841. He enumerates all the editions, 
about 180 in number. 

t The hasty expression imputed to an Oxford Professor, has not escaped bis 
attention—‘‘ Tendimus in Latium.”’ 

§ Révue des Deux Mondes, tom. XX. quatr. série, p. 134. 














Recent Critics. 3 


Early in the last eentury, the “ Divine Comedy”* had ob- 
tained so many commentators, that Hardouin found little new to 
be said on the subject, but to deny the universal tradition which 
pointed to Dante as its author. This position he had the face 
boldly to maintain in print ; and when censured for his conduct, 
admitted with rare honesty his true motive. “ Est-ce que vous 
eroyez que je me léve toujours a trois heures pour répéter les 
choses dites par lesautres!” He yielded to the propensity which 
has in matters of deeper moment betrayed the cause of truth, 
and led men of otherwise conscientious principles to give way to 
the fascination of a brilliant paradox. With such commen- 
tators, no wonder that a century ago a hundred volumes were 
required to contain the text of the Poet and the annotations of 
his expositors. But Hardouin was not merely guilty of a literary 
crime ; he may be impeached for what Fouché would have regarded 
as far worse, a literary blunder. The field of legitimate cri- 
ticism, of loyal interpretation, was by no means exhausted ; the 
indefatigable researches of Dionisi and Pelli had yet to be made; 
the ever ingenious, if not always undeniable, solutions of Lom- 
bardi, Foscolo, Biagioli, Arrivabene and Rossetti, still remained to 
be supplied ; nor had a Baibo collected into one harmonious 
narrative the results of the various labours of preceding writers. 
The more humble, although still important, department of phi- 
lological illustration was then, as it still continues, compara- 
tively uncultivated by Italians,f—a circumstance which has led 
them to fear that their German neighbours would appropriate 
this like many other branches of their erudition;} nor is their 
apprehension ill founded, when we consider the well-known cha- 
racter of the literati of modern Germany, and the various Pro- 
fessorships for the exposition of Dante, founded in five different 
universities of that country, at Berlin, Bonn, Konigsberg, Bres- 
lau, and Halle. 


* The title now prefixed to the great poem is not the one intended by the author. 
See his dedication of the ‘‘ Paradise’’ to Can Grande. It has been restored by Ugo 
Foscolo, and runs thus :—‘ Incipit Commedia Dantis Allagherii Florentini na- 
tione non moribus.’’ The epithet Divine, in accordance with the scholastic 
practice, might be used to express the excellence of a work in which was con- 
densed so much of the school Theology. Angelic, Seraphic, were, itis well known, 
epithets used by the Scholastics to designate two of their most accomplished 
Doctors. Had Dante written nothing but his greatest work, the epithet applied to 
the poem might have been transferred by his contemporaries to the man. We find 
the following title prefixed to one of the earliest printed editions, 1477 :—‘‘ Com- 
mincia la prima parte chiamata Inferno della Commedia del venerabile Poeta Dante 
Alighieri.’’ Manuscript copies of the 14th century in the libraries of Venice prefix 
the epithet Divine. 

+ A letter by Giuseppe Bernardoni upon the various readings of the early com- 
mentator Francesco Buti, has however recently appeared. Milan. 1842, 

t Balbo, Vitadi Dante, tom. II. p. 359. 
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4 Dante. 


Except during the interval which the seicentisti appropriated 
to themselves, and isolated as it were from the literary history 
of their country, the “ Divine Comedy” has constituted a favourite 
subject of study. We find, it is true, Guicciardini,* in the earlier 
part of the 16th century, complaining in a familiar letter to 
Macchiavelli of the difficulty he had in procuring a copy; but it 
was a time of extraordinary political convulsions, and the fact 
may rather prove that the infant press did not keep pace with the 
demand.+ 

In later times Dante’s patriotism as a citizen, his gracefulness 
and learning as a writer, have met with expositors in Perticari, 
Cesari, and Gozzi, at the same time that the harmony of his 
versification, and the turn of his expressions, have been studiously 
and avowedly imitated by Alfieri,t and by Monti.§ The fanciful 
task of penetrating the meaning of the allegories has exercised 
the ingenuity of men of admitted ability. Whilst Marchetti has 
endeavoured to solve the enigma of the “selva oscura,” Troya 
and Azzolino and Di Cesare have studied to penetrate the 
mystical meaning of the veltro, or hound.|| By a bolder system 
of interpretation, Rossetti, Wright, Vecchioni, and Lyell recog- 
nize in the Poet the precursor of the Reformation ; Azzolino, the 
champion of civilization; Scolari and Zinelli, the apostle of Roman 
Catholicism ;— Martini has traced in the language of the Trilogy 
the sentiments of an eclectic philosopher; Bruce Whyte has 
viewed its author as the proficient in the langues d’oil and d’oec,— 
as the founder, not of the Italian language, but of Italian poetry ;4 


* Lettere Familiari di Macchiavelli. Guicciardini, in a letter of the 16th Dec. 
1525, tells us that he met at last with the text, but not the gloss. 

+ The first printed edition which gave the title it now bears, ‘‘ Divina Commedia,”’ 
was published at Venice, A.D. 1516, It was the 29th. See Artaud, Histoire de 
Dante, p. 500, et seq., where he enumerates the various editions. 

t Alfieri marked the verses in the Comedy which struck him by their sublimity, 
beauty, or harmony ; the result was that he noted nearly half of the whole number— 
2273 in the Inferno, 2544 in the Purgatorio, and 1119 in the first 1119 cantos of 
the Paradiso ; he left the residue unnoticed. 

§ Dialogo su i Poeti de’ Primi Secoli deila Lingua Italiana. 

|| By the veltro, the liberator of Italy, whose identity has exercised the ingenuity 
and criticism of so many writers, Fraticelli conjectures that Dante meant to typify 
different individuals according as the current of political events influenced his hopes. 
Thus the various writers who contend for the claims of Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
Can Grande, and Henry VII., may be all to a certain extent in the right. Di Cesare, 
claiming to be supported by the authority of Kopisch and of Guiniforte delli 
Bargiggi, understands by the veltro, not a temporal but a spiritual liberator, whom 
he recognizes in Benedict XI.,—a conclusion which seems to deserve consideration. 
See Progresso delle Scienze Lettere ed Arti, vol. XXX. p. 169. Napoli. 

§ Hist. des Langues Romanes, tom. III. p. 229—337. Paris. 1841. Two posi- 
tions in this work seem to us inadequately supported: the one regards Petrarch as 
the happy lover ; the other affirms Dante’s familiarity with the Greek text of Homer. 
The simile cited as proof, tom. III. p. 236, was more probably borrowed from Virgil’s 
first Georgic. The poet on one occasion is thought to have admitted his ignorance 
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His Recent Annotators. 5 


—Targioni Tozzetti has seen in him the observant botanist ;—M. 
Libri has claimed for him the appreciation or suspicion of truth, 
ordinarily regarded as the original discoveries of later ages.* 
Arrivabene has detected in the poem the history of the poet and 
his age ;—Foscolo has used his personal history and that of his 
time as the key to the elucidation of the poem; Tommaseo, on 
the other hand, has sought it in the favourite volumes of the Poet 
(the Scriptures, Virgil, Aristotle,+ and St. Aquinas), and in the 
earliest commentary ;—Missirini has written a succinct account 
of the memorials of Dante existing in his native city; and, finally, 
Balbo has founded a claim to the gratitude of all future students 
and readers of the “ Divine Comedy,” by a lucid and judicious 
biography of its author ;—the labours of Ginguené, Mérian, 
Dreuille, Fauriel, Lenormand, Villemain, Delacluze, Ampére, 
Artaud, Brizeu, Schlegel,} Ozanam, Bruce Whyte, Aroux, 
Fiorentino, in France; of Blane, Kannegiesser, Streckfuss, 
Lec, Forster, Kopisch and Witte,§ in Germany; of Boyd, 
Corey, Hallam, Wright, Lyell, and Lord Vernon, in this coun- 
try,-—all attest the general appreciation of the “Sovran Poet ;” 
—ad yet, notwithstanding this expenditure of labour and in- 
sjenuity, few will be disposed to censure those who, taking the 
book itself into their hands, seek to elicit its meaning, aided only 
by the light of contemporary history and the details of his life, 
supplied by some such diligent biographer as Cesare Balbo, who 
follows, where the text is susceptible of both, the literal rather 
than the allegorical interpretation—who receives the woman 
Beatrice—who reverences the tender humanities of her lover, and 
every trait tending to fix both as members of the great family of 
mankind. It seemed to be Dante’s design throughout his great 
poem to rear an imaginative structure upon a foundation of fact ; 
the individuals who figure in his great drama are contemporary, 
historical, or scriptural. Shall Beatrice be received as the only 
exception / 

The halo which rests round all that the great Florentine 





of the Greek text of Aristotle: see the Convito, tom. I. p. 75, ed. Fir. 1834; butin 
those days books were rare and costly,—Dante, an exile, and without money ; and 
the passage will have no bearing upon the controversy, if it be assumed as his 
meaning, that he cited translations, not at the moment having access to the original. 

* Hist. des Sciences Mathématiques, tom. II. p. 165, ed. Paris, 1838. 

+ How frequently the writings of Aristotle furnished the source of the thoughts 
of Dante is traced in the commentary of Tommaseo. Venez. 1837. ‘The 
Aristotelian philosophy, says Dante, now holds as it were the government of the 
whole world in matters of doctrine, so that it may be termed Catholic Opinion.” 
Convito. Opere Minori, tom. II. p. 369, ed. Fir. 1835-40. 

t In the Révue des Deux Mondes, 15 Aoit, 1836. 

§ To the list may be added a writer assuming the name “‘ Philalethes,’”’ in whom 
is generally recognized a member of a reigning house,—Prince John, Duke of Saxony. 
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6 Dante in Early Life. 


wrote, subsequently to his passing the “mezzo cammin” of his 
life, has thrown into comparative obscurity his feelings, opi- 
nions, and political conduct in earlier days. Dante the Guelf 
is less generally known than Dante the Ghibellin. In the latter 
capacity he is represented to us as an exiled noble of broken, 
at last of desperate fortunes—a houseless wanderer, too proud 
occasionally even to conceal his contempt of those to whose 
bounty he was compelled to appeal, and feeding his lofty aspira- 
tions by contemplating the mysteries of another world. In the 
former character he appears before us not merely as the political 
partisan, but as the lover, the husband, and the poet in the 
morning of his reputation ; he lays a strong claim to our admira- 
tion as a patriot struggling resolutely, although unsuccessfully, 
for the interests of his country ; he engages our sympathy for the 
unhappy event of his first attachment, and, for the marriage by 
which he became connected with a family, afterwards his bitterest 
political opponents. Such is Dante the Guelf, the Dante of the 
‘** Vita Nuova,” and of the recently restored fresco by Giotto. 

An attentive consideration of the conduct of the great Poet at 
different periods of his career, based upon the various documents 
with which we have been furnished by recent medizeval anti- 
quarians, must lead all who are not biassed by the splendour of 
his poetry to the conclusion, that in his first political opinions, he 
was a better citizen and more amiable man than when, impelled 
by his resentment against individuals, and his despair of any just 
commutation of his sentence, he embraced a policy which saeri- 
ficed the cause of the national independence of Italy. ‘ The 
biographer,” says Balbo, “ who attempts to write the life of an 
individual, as in every respect blameless, ought to select his sub- 
ject from the Angelic Choir, or at least to single out one of those 
rare beings, at once pure, humble and angelic, whose very virtues 
impel them to withdraw from the popular gaze. Of these the 
public know little or nothing. Such perhaps was Beatrice, but 
such certainly was not her lover—still less after her loss.” 

To form any satisfactory notion of the character and conduct 
of Dante the Guelf, it is necessary to regard him with reference 
to the circumstances by which he was surrounded, and the events 
which occurred during his early life. The families of the Lisei 
and the Alighieri were descended from a common ancestor who 
claimed an ancient Roman descent. In the civil dissensions 
which took place during the 12th and 13th centuries, of which 
so interesting a description has been handed down in the pages 
of the earlier chroniclers, the two branches would appear to 
have embraced opposite sides. The Lisei alone are mentioned 
by Malispina* (the earliest Florentine historian), and may, 


* Storie Fior. c. 100. 
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His Guelfism. 7 


therefore, be regarded as the more prosperous and powerful 
branch. They espoused the Ghibellin—their kinsmen, the Ali- 
ghieri, the Guelf cause. All the biographers of Dante agree in 
attributing the sentiments of the Guelf party to his immediate 
ancesters. Indeed, we have his own testimony to the fact.* 
Accordingly, we find them now in banishment, now restored to 
their country ; im short, encountering all the vicissitudes of for- 
tune which fell to the lot of their party. From Leonardo Aretin,+ 
we learn that Dante, having lost his father in his youth, was con- 
fided to the care of one of the most learned and accomplished 
men of his time, the Guelf Brunetto Latini, who had himself 
endured the pains of exile, and shared the misfortunes of the 
political faction to which he had allied himself. The affection of 
the pupil for his preceptor is clearly avowed in a very remarkable 
passage in the Inferno, which describes their interview, and 
proves that not even the natural horror of the odious vice for 
which he is represented as punished, could deter the Poet from 
evineing his affectionate remembrance of the man. 


“‘ Che ’n la mente m’ e fitta e ancor m’ accora 
La cara e buona imagine paterna 
Di voi nel mondo, quando ad ora ad ora 
M’insegnavate come l’uom s’eterna !”—Jnfern. XV. 28. 





‘* for in my mind 

Is fixed, and now strikes full upon my heart 

The dear, benign, paternal image, such 

As thine was, when so lately thou didst teach me 
The way for man to win eternity.” — Carey. 


Subsequently to 1266, when the Ghibellins, in one of the revo- 
lutions common at that period, were again compelled to give 
place in Florence to their victorious opponents, Brunetto Latini 
held under the Guelf government the office afterwards rendered 
illustrious by Poggio and Macchiavelli, that of Secretary, or 
Notary, as it was then termed, of the Republic. Under the 
tutelage of this man, whose qualities as a stateman are eulogised 
by the historian Villani,{ it cannot be doubted but that the poli- 
tical sentiments in which Dante was bred, would be strengthened 
and confirmed. ‘* And thus,” says Balbo,§ ‘with his father, 
his family, and his first preceptor, all Guelfs, dwelling in a city 
which had long been attached to that party, and which was at 
that very epoch, more especially and exclusively devoted to it,—at 
a time, too, when the Guelfs were at their greatest height of 

* Inf. X. 46-48. + Ediz. Min. V. p. 50. 


t Murat. Rerum Ital. Script. XIII. pp. 204, 352. 
§ Balbo, Vita di Dante, tom. II. p. 47. 
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8 Florence in the Thirteenth Century. 


grandeur and prosperity,—the early impressions of Dante must 
certainly have been entirely Guelf; although, perhaps, even at 
that early period, tempered in his generous mind, and mode- 
rated from all the excesses of that party.” But influences of a 
more potent and stirring description had still to confirm the 
youthful bias, and to mould the character of the man. 

The annals of Florence have furnished a favourite subject of 
contemplation to three men* of different ages and countries, of 
commanding abilities, and of various attainments. The states- 
man, the historian, the orator, have all turned to this fruitful 
source of instruction. And, indeed, the subject presents political 
attractions of no common description. But the historical and 
satirical poem of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” so pregnant with allusions 
to contemporary events, has encircled the annals of the city with 
such a literary interest, that many have made them their study, 
in other respects little disposed to devote themselves to the long, 
and, in some instances, perplexed inquiry into the constitutional 
revolutions of a Republic, according to Dante, as frequent as 
those of the moon. His own age, and that which immediately 
followed, may be regarded as constituting the period of the 
greatest political and commercial prosperity of Florence.+ It 
has been sometimes, but without due reason, referred to a later 
date. ‘Some of its citizens were wealthier than reigning 
princes ; two of its banking-houses lent to Edward III. of Eng- 
land,} a sum equal to about three millions sterling. Its revenue 
exceeded that of the King of Naples, that of the King of Arragon, 
and that of the British Queen Elizabeth three centuries later.”§ 

Many of the great works which now arrest the attention of 
the traveller, were commenced, and some completed, at that 
epoch ; amongst others, the exquisite Campanile by Giotto, the 
magnificent Cathedral, and principal churches. Dante speaks of 
the pride generated in the minds of the citizens by the sudden 
influx of wealth, the “ subiti guadagni ;” but no body of men ever 
accorded a more liberal aid to the Arts, or made a more generous 
use of their wealth, than did the Florentine merchants of that 


* Macchiavelli, Gibbon, Thiers. The latter is understood to have been many 
years engaged upon a History of Florence. Gibbon, at one period, designed to em- 
ploy his masterly pen upon that subject, and only abandoned it for the work which 
has constituted him the greatest historian of modern times. 

+ It has been proved by Baron Rumohr, from documents in the archives of the 
Duomo at Florence, that hamlets in the Florentine territory, which now consist only 
of three or four farms, were, in the 13th century, villages containing twenty fami- 
lies of hereditary tenants. 

t The English King was readier with his sword than his payments ; an expostu- 
latory letter from the Priors of the Republic is preserved in the British Museum, 
Cott. MSS. Nero, B. VII. Art. 8. 

§ Pecchio, Storia dell’ Economia Pubblica in Italia, ediz. second. p. 14. 
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Dante's Early Connexions. 9 


age. In 1294, a decree was passed by the public magistracy, for 
the erection of the Duomo “upon such a scale of lofty and 
sumptuous magnificence, as to leave it impossible for human in- 
dustry or power to invent any thing grander or more beautiful ;” 
and the genius of Arnolpho, to whom the work was entrusted, 
was stimulated by the intimation that the State had determined 
that its contracts ought not to be undertaken, unless with the 
view of making the effect correspond with the conception, ‘ che 
vien fatto grandissimo perché composto dall’ animo di piti citta- 
dini uniti insieme in un sol volere.”* Indeed, the Cathedral of 
Florence must be ever regarded as one of the most splendid 
monuments of the middle ages. Its materials are of costliest 
description ; its dome second to that of the Pantheon alone in 
diameter. 

To form any clear or satisfactory notion of the private or 
public life of a citizen of a turbulent Italian Republic of the middle 
ages, rent by internal disturbances, we must figure to ourselves 
not merely its actual condition and political interests, but those 
other important influences arising from the friendship or alliances, 
the animosities or rivalries, of families, and more especially of 
those dwelling in the same neighbourhood. The Alighieri re- 
sided close to the Church San Martino del Vescovo, and in their 
immediate vicinity dwelt three families, destined to exercise pe- 
culiar influence upon the fortunes of the young Dante. These 
were the Portinari, the Donati, and the Cerchi; from the first 
he chose his love, from the second his wife, from the third his 
political associates. 

Although the name of Foleo Portinari cannot be traced+ as an 
historical one in the annals of Florence, he is commemorated 
by all the biographers of Dante, and has deserved the grateful re- 
membrance of his countrymen, as the founder of the magnificent 
Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. By his wife, Cilia Caponsacchi, 
he had a daughter, Beatrice, the child and woman of the “ Vita 

* The language of exaggeration is, it is true, essentially that of a democracy. 
‘The Americans,’ says Mr. Tyler, “have a government, the strongest in the 
world, because emanating from the popular will, and firmly rooted in the affections 
of a great and free people.”"—Message of the President of the U. S. 1842. But he 
never would have hazarded the expression without a strong conviction of the ex- 
traordinary resources of his country. 

+ According to Fontani, (Viaggio Pittorico della Toscana, tome I. p. 245, ediz. 
2nd,) Foleo di Ricovero Portinari, father of Beatrice, was one of the first four 
Priors of the Florentine Republic, which magistracy was founded in 1282; but 
this cannot be so—they were originally only three in number. Malispina, Storie 
Fior. c. 231; Cantini, Antichité Toscane, tom. III. c. 1, give the names, which com- 
prise no member of the Portinari family. From the diligent writer last mentioned, it 
appears that Simone de’ Bardi, husband of Beatrice, was a man of political weight 


at that period, who held offices of importance in Tuscany. Antich. Toscan. tom. 
VI. p. 163, 164. 
























































10 Beatrice Portinari. 


Nuova,” the saint of the “ Divine Comedy.” The first sight of 
her was to Dante, as he himself affirms, the commencement of a 
new life, Incipit vita nova.* The narrative of Boccaccio recals 
to us the youthful attachments of Rousseau and Byron. 

Beatrice had barely completed her eighth, Dante was in his 
ninth year. They met in her father’s house, at a festivity in 
celebration of the commencement of Spring. After detailing her 
graceful demeanour, her maiden beauty and modesty, in one of 
those exquisite descriptions which Boccaccio, best perhaps of all 
writers, knows how to handle, he concludes by telling us, “ that 
child as Dante then was, he received her image into his heart 
with such intense emotion, that from that time thenceforth he 
never parted with it to his dying day.” 

“She appeared before me,” says Dante, “clad in a dress,” 
d’un nobilissimo colore umile ed onesto sanguigno, ‘‘ with such a 
band and ornaments as were becoming at her years. At her 
sight, I say it in all sincerity, the spirit of life which dwells in 
the most secret chamber of the heart began to tremble so 
violently, as to render even the minutest pulsations horribly per- 
ceptible.” Some days afterwards he again meets Beatrice ac- 
companied by two ladies of elder years. She was clad in a dress 
of exquisite whiteness ; she for the first time courteously accosts 
him; he describes his timidity, and the intoxicating effect pro- 
duced upon him by her address. Having withdrawn to the 
solitude of his chamber, he dwells upon the incident which had 
just occurred: at last he is overtaken by a sweet sleep, when a 
marvellous vision appears to him, “the vision of the burning 
heart,” —to which he afterwards gives a poetical form in a son- 
net, perhaps the earliest composition of his extant. 

Without reference to that enduring monument to the memory 
of his first love, furnished by Dante in his great poem, there are 
many passages in his Canzoniere, which present such a portrait 
of female excellence and purity, as would be calculated to satisfy 
even the most unreasonable aspirations of a man of the loftiest 
mind and most ardent imagination. 

** Ella é quanto ben puo far natura, 
Per esempio di lei belta si prova.” 
‘* Nature’s masterpiece, 
The test and mould of beauty.” 
Again—- 
** Graziosa a vederla, 
E disdegnosa, dove si convene ; 


* Fraticelli, however, and other writers, give a different sense to the words vita 
nova, which according to them means the period of youth. 

















Beatrice Portinari. 


Umile, vergognosa e temperata, 
E sempre a verta grata, 
Intra’ suoi be’ costumi un atto regna, 
Che d’ogni reverenza la fa degna.’’* 
‘* Grace is in every look, 
And indignation if offence provoke ; 
Meek, modest, temperate and calm ; 
To virtue ever dear ; 
O’er all her noble manners reigns a charm 
Which universal reverence inspires.”’ 


From some particulars detailed in a subsequent part of the 
“ Vita Nuova,” which will be presently alluded to, it would appear 
that the Poet had occasion to verify the trait mentioned in the 
second line of the last extract. From what he affirms in the “ Vita 
Nuova,” it appears that he was conscious how much her gentle 
influence had effected in softening the harsher features of his own 
character. ‘‘ As soon,’ says he, ‘‘as she appeared, a sudden flame 
of charity was kindled within me; . I pardoned all men, and no 
longer recognized any enemies.” Such was Beatrice, as she has 
been handed down to us in the verses of her lover: but their 
destinies were not to be united, and the heroine of the “ Vita 
Nuova,” became the wedded wife of a Guelf cavalier, Messer 
Simone de’ Bardi.t And yet Dante never ceased to cherish the 
remembrance of his youthful attachment. 


‘‘ The tie which binds the first endures the last.” 


He sang her praises when living, her apotheosis when dead. 
Censure is disarmed by the undeniable purity of his affection, 
attested at once by the voice of tradition, by the whole tenor of 
his great poem and other writings, and by the positive assertion 
of Boccaccio.t In the “ Vita Nuova,” Dante says that Beatrice 
was of such “eminent virtue, that upon no occasion did she 


* Canzoniere, p. 226, Lyell’s ed. Fraticelli doubts this being the composition 
of Dante. 

+ The fact is proved by the will of her father, cited by Pelle (Memorie per ser- 
vire alla Vita di Dante, p. 76.) It bears date January 15, 1287. ‘‘ Item D. Bici 
filiee suse et uxori D. Simonis de Bardis reliquit lib. quatuor.’’ 

t Those who are fond of tracing how men of empassioned temperaments, but 
otherwise of widely different modes of thought, approach each other in forms of 
expression, when they touch upon the subject of love, may contrast the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova’’ with the private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby, written by himself, and 
recently published by Sir Harris Nicolas, from a MS. in the British Museum. In 
both, passion is made to speak occasionally the language of allegory, but, as may be 
expected, it prevails more in the page of the lover than of the husband. The fame 
of Beatrice Portinari and of Lady Venetia Stanley has been differently dealt with by 
the voice of their countrymen. Benvenuto d’Imola says, that the former was 
‘mire pulchritudinis sed majoris honestatis ;’’ whereas, according to Clarendon, 
the latter was a lady of ‘‘ extraordinary beauty, and of as extraordinary reputation.” 
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12 Beatrice Portinari. 


ever suffer me to be swayed by my passion, so as to slight the 
faithful counsel of the reason in those matters in which it was 
profitable to listen to its admonition.”* From the same book it 
appears that she subsequently refused the customary salutation, 
and avoided him in society: that he was not present at her death 
is also certain. 

The loss of her father, on the 31st of December, 1289, was 
bitterly deplored by Beatrice, and Dante accounts for it by the 
remark, ‘* Questa donna fosse in altissimo grado di bonta”—a 
saint on earth. His sympathy for her sufferings seriously im- 
pairs his own health,+ and he becomes dangerously ill. ‘On the 
ninth day, being in intolerable pain, an idea struck me, which was 
of my lady. After being some time occupied with this subject, 
my thoughts reverted to my own precarious existence ; and con- 
sidering of how brief a duration it was even in health, I began 
inwardly to deplore my miserable estate. In an agony of sorrow 
I said to myself, “Jt cannot but be that gentlest Beatrice must 
sometime die.” This idea, prompted by the tenderness of his 
affection, throws him into a frenzy, when he sees in the heavens 
a multitude of angels singing “‘ Hosanna in excelsis ;” he after- 
wards imagines that he beholds Beatrice dead, and that he wit- 
nesses the last offices paid to her remains. The illusion under 
which he was labouring was so intense, that he utters audibly, 
with profound emotion, ‘“‘ O, fairest spirit, how blessed he who 
beholds thee!” The exclamation is overheard, but not under- 
stood ; and a lady who is tending him in his sickness, supposed 
to be his sister of the whole or half-blood, and by himself de- 
scribed as one united to him in the nearest bond of consan- 
guinity, is induced to leave the room by her companions, who 
fancy him to be suffering in his sleep from the agony of his 
malady. They accost him thus :—‘‘ Awake, and be comforted :” 
he awakes with the word “ Beatrice” on his lips, but his voice so 
broken by his emotions that nothing is articulated. He then 
relates to them his dream, suppressing, however, the name of its 
object. The death of Beatrice occurred on the 9th of June, 1290. 
She was then in her twenty-fourth year, and it would seem in the 
third of her marriage. The event is thus detailed in the “ Vita 
Nuova :”"—‘“ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of 
people! How is she become as a widow that was great amongst 
the nations! I was on the point of commencing this canzone 
after having completed the sonnet, when the Lord of that 


* ‘‘Tuttavia era di si nobilissima virtu che nulla volta sofferse che amore mi 
regesse senza il fedele consiglio della ragione in quelle cose la ove tal consiglio fosse 
utile a udire.’’—Vita Nuova, p. 4. 

+ Vita Nuova, p. 39. 
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gentlest creature, the Sovereign Lord, I mean, of Righteousness, 
summoned that noble being to serve him in glory, under the 
banner of the blessed Queen, the Virgin Mary, whose name had 
been ever held in highest reverence on the lips of the sainted 
Beatrice.”* And here we cannot refrain from laying before the 
reader the just indignation with which the biographer Balbo 
visits the allegorical interpreters of the reality of the narrative. 
‘* Barbarous,” says he, “‘ are those writers who, in the abruptness 
of this passage, in the citation from the Holy Scriptures, in the 
very resignation yet agony implied in the exclamation, ‘ the 
Sovereign Lord of Righteousness!’ in the delicate and affec- 
tionate remembrance of the name familiarly appealed to by his 
lady when living,—a trait which it is impossible for him to have 
imagined,—cannot discern indubitable proofs of a real passion.” + 
“It is,” says Foscolo,} “a fatal consequence of a deserved cele- 
brity in one department of literature, that the author is regarded 
as incapable of attaining excellence in any other.” Boceaccio’s 
fame as a novelist injured his credit as a biographer; and 
although his near proximity to the time of Dante entitled his 
testimony to superior weight, the reality of Dante’s attachment 
to Beatrice, based upon the general tradition, the indirect. testi- 
mony of collateral circumstances, and the plain confession of the 
Poet himself, was fancifully explained away by the historian 
Leonardo Aretino; and his interpretation came finally to be 
believed by no inconsiderable number of his subsequent commen- 
tators. It has been revived, and constitutes, in our opinion, the 
most specious of the hardy theories propounded by Rossetti; but 
who can read the concluding cantos of the “‘ Purgatorio,” which, 
in one continuous flow of melody, and in verses of incomparable 
beauty, describe the interview of Dante and Beatrice in the other 
world, and not recognize, in the latter, the glorified object of an 
earthly affection, the beatified spirit which controlled “ Le belle 
membra che son terra sparte.” 

Dante affirms in his “ Vita Nuova,” that he composed a Serven- 
tese, that is to say, a Poem in the Terza Rima, in praise of sixty 
beautiful ladies of Florence ; of these the ninth, he tells us, was 
Beatrice, the thirtieth the wife of Lapo Gianni. ‘“ Who,” says 
Dionisi,§ “can credit that of this number Beatrice alone represented 


* Vita Nuova, p. 53. 

+ Balbo, Vita di Dante, p. 139. 

t La Commedia illustrata da Ugo Foscolo. London, 1842, vol. I. p. 46. 
We cannot but regret the terms in which this distinguished writer occasionally ex- 
presses himself when speaking of some of the most deserving names in the litera- 
ture of his country; for instance, Tiraboschi and Metastasio. 

§ Anedd. II. p. 43. 
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an art, science, or metaphysical abstraction?” Eclecticism is often 
as profitable in criticism as in philosophy. With respect to the real 
existence of Beatrice, the difficulty ceases, if we assent to the 
conclusion that the affection felt during his youth by a poet of 
ardent imagination, and a highly religious temperament, for a 
maiden of extraordinary beauty and surpassing purity of character, 
settled at her death into an enthusiastic veneration of her virtues; 
in the language of the father, St. Augustin, through whom the 
scholars of that age imbibed the philosophy of Plato, Dante learnt 
“ amare in creatura creatorem et in factura factorem.” * 

With respect to Dante’s subsequent relations with the Porti- 
nari, it is worthy notice that the ‘‘ descendentes de domo de 
Eliseis et de domo de Portinariis” and Dante Alighieri are named 
together in the list of exiles excepted out of the amnesty, Sept. 
6, 1311.+ Several individuals bearing the name Folcho Porti- 
nari appear on the roll of the Cavalieri of the order of St. Svephen 
of Tuscany. 

Two years and a half after this important era in the life of 
Dante, an event, recorded in the “ Vita Nuova,” occurred. He was 
in the 27th year of his age, his lineaments and demeanour those 
which have been restored to us in the fresco of Giotto, recently 
brought to light. At this period he presents himself as a young 
man highly distinguished by all the current accomplishments and 
erudition of the age, (he had passed through the two courses, the 
Trivium and the Quadrivium,) the friend of the best poets of the 
day, of Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoja, of the painter 
Giotto, of the musician Casella, the intimate associate of men of 
elegant and refined taste: he had deserved the gratitude of his 
country for his services rendered as a Guelf in the bloody field 
of Campaldino, had acquired a reputation as the author of the 
most graceful poems then known in the popular language, and 
was recommended to the gentler sex by the story of his ardent 
though unfortunate attachment. Speaking of Dante at this 
early period, Beatrice says,— 


* Consult the dissertation of Fraticelli prefixed to his edition of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” 
Opere Minori. Firenze, 1839-40. ‘‘ Virgile figure la raison non éclairée par la révé- 
lation, mais c’est aussi le potte Latin que le moyen age a révéré comme un grand 
sage. Beatrix représente la science des choses divines, mais c’est Beatrix Portinari 
dont la chaste beauté avoit fait sur Dante dés sa premiére jeunesse une impression 
profonde. Q’y a-t-il de si inconcévable dans cette combinaison ?’’ These are the 
words of M. A. W. Schlegel, Révue des Deux Mondes, 1836, p. 400, tom. VII. 
quatriéme série. 

+ Delizie degl’ eruditi Toscani, tom. V. p. 74: Giano della Bella is also named. 
See also tom. IV. p. 129, where mention is made of Ricoverus fil. quond. Foichi 
Portinari Camerarius Camere Florentie, 1299. He must have been the brother of 


Beatrice. 
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Dante's Marriage. 15 


‘* Questi fu tal nella sua vita novella 
Virtiialmente, ch’ ogni abito destro 
Fatto averebbe in lui mirabil pruova.” 
Purg. XXX. 115. 

One day an event occurs like that which gave rise to the fatal 
feud between the Buondelmonti and the Uberti, so familiar to 
the reader of Florentine history. In passing through the streets 
of Florence, Dante beholds at a window a young gentlewoman of 
great beauty, who appears to regard him with an expression of 
pity,—conduct which she repeats upon subsequent occasions. Her 
countenance, pale, it might be with love, ‘quasi d’ amore,” re- 
minds him of the habitual look of his Beatrice. The reminiscence 
which she suggests begets interest, interest inspires sympathy, 
and sympathy affection. At last he can hardly tear himself from 
her side. It is evident that again he has become attached: its 
object is styled in the “‘ Vita Nuova,” the “ donna consolatrice,” 
whom with Balbo we would willingly believe to be no other person 
than Gemma de’ Donati, subsequently his wife. But not to enter 
upon this debateable ground of controversy, suffice it to remark, 
that if this conjecture is well founded, his wife could have been 
no way deceived by him, but must have been aware that she had 
wedded one whose heart was devoted to the memory of the buried 
Beatrice. Their youngest child and only daughter was also 
named Beatrice, a striking proof that the purity of Dante’s first 
attachment was admitted and appreciated by his wife. 

The disposition to sympathise with and exaggerate the mis- 
fortunes of men of lofty genius, has, it is probable, invested many 
circumstances in the life of Dante with a false and deceptive 
character ; there is not one where the conclusions drawn appear 
less based upon facts than those which refer to his wedded life. 

In the year 1293, or thereabouts, according to the general 
opinion, Alighieri, then in the 28th year of his age, was induced 
by his friends to enter the married state. A suitable, perhaps an 
ambitious match, presented itself in the person of a lady of one 
of the principal families, inferior to his only in the single circum- 
stance of antiquity, but superior in all those other particulars 
which usually recommend a marriage of prudence. Of Gemma 
de’ Donati little is known, but the fact of her marriage with 
Dante; her having, previously to his banishment, borne to him 
seven children ; and her stay in Florence, after his departure, with 
her young family ; which, according to the narrative of Boccaccio, 
she br ought up with great prudence and good management upon 
the slender means claimed as her dower out of her husband’s 
possessions, and on that ground rescued from the general confis- 
cation which swept away his property. There is no evidence of 
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16 Dante's Wife. 


their having lived together, or even met, after his exile ; nor is it 
known when she died, although undoubtedly she survived her 
husband. It has been frequently noted, that in no part of the 
works of Dante is any express mention made of his wife; and as 
there is no doubt that she did not share his banishment, these 
two circumstances have led many to affirm that Dante was un- 
fortunate in his marriage, and that his wife entertained little or 
no affection for him,— inferences which recent writers have resisted 
with great force of reasoning, and critical acumen. Boccaccio, 
after alluding to the inconveniences of the married state, proceeds 
thus :—‘* Certainly I do not mean to assert that Dante had to en- 
counter them, for I have no means of knowing that such was the 
case; but true it is, whatever the cause, that after he had once 
separated from her who had been given to him as a consolation 
in affliction, neither would he go where he was likely to encounter 
her, nor would he ever permit her to come to him,—and this, not- 
withstanding she had borne to him many children. Let not any 
one therefore conclude, from what I have here said, that a man 
ought not to marry: on the contrary, I regard it as a highly 
laudable act, although not for every one. Wise men should 
leave wedlock to the rich, to princes, and to labourers, and should 
devote themselves to the best spouse of all, philosophy.” In 
commenting on this passage, Foscolo cites Montaigne, who 
affirmed that he would not marry “ sagesse elle-méme.” ‘“ J’eusse 
fuy de l’espouser si elle m’eust voulu :” 


‘* Est mihi dulce magis resoluto vivere collo.’’* 


With respect to the assertion of Boccaccio, that Dante would 
never allow his wife to share his exile, the fact may be undeniable, 
and yet rather a proof of disinterested affection than of any want 
of it on his part. At first he might fail to summon her to him, 
buoyed up by the hope of speedily rejoining her in his native 
city; he might, taught by the vicissitudes of the factions, cherish 
the expectation that something might oceur to turn the tide of 
popular sentiment in his favour, or even to occasion his restora- 
tion by force. What had he to offer her !—the lot of a proud and 
banished noble, of fortunes always precarious, and at last despe- 
rate. If the bitterness of his destinies once wrung from his 
haughty feelings the admission implied in the 

“* Tu proverai, si come sa di sale 
Il pane di altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e ’] salir per I’ altrui scale ;”” 
Parad. XVII. 58. 


* Essais, liv. III. chap. De l’Utile et de l’Honneste. 
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Gemma de’ Donati. 














































‘** Thou shalt by trial know what bitter fare 
Is bread of others, and the way how hard 
That leadeth up and down another's stair ;” 
Wricut. 


what an aggravation of his misery, had his wife and children 
been the companions of his sad wanderings,—the associates in his 
humiliating visits! Conceive the exiled noble attended on these 
occasions by his wife and seven children, the youngest, the latest 
daughter of his affections, the infant Beatrice, a child yet in 
arms! The frequency of his changes of domicile, in Romagna, 
Lombardy, and the Lunigiana, as well as in Tuscany, have 
been well ascertained ; it is credibly asserted that he visited 
Paris, as, according to some, he did even London and Oxford. 
Had Gemma Donati absented herself from Florence, where she 
was, according to the account of Boccaccio, providing for the 
necessities of her young family with toil to which she had not 
been bred, “* con disusata industria,” in all probability even the 
slender stock which she had contrived with difficulty to save from 
the wreck of her husband's fortune would have been lost; her own 
family, his personal enemies, incensed; and the wretchedness of 
her husband’s situation aggravated. Perhaps, in a city torn by 
contending factions and harassed by hourly broils, her woman’s 
heart was sorely tried between rival parties and houses, influenced 
on the one hand by her sisterly and filial affections, by the 
strength of the prejudices in which she was born—and on the 
other, by the tender emotions of the mother and the wife.* And 
Dante, in his appreciation of the struggle which was taking place, 
may have himself confirmed her in the resolution of abiding in 
the midst of her relatives, and near those branches of his own 
family who were not involved in his sentence. Why may not the 
full consciousness of her excellences have suggested the words 
which he places in the mouth of Cacciaguida, who foretels his 
exile, and proceeds thus !— 


** Tu lascierai ogni cosa diletta 
Pid caramente, e questo é quello strale 
Che I’ arco dell’ esilio pria saetta.”’ 
Parad. XVII. 55. 


‘“* Thou shalt depart, and from each pleasant thing 
Beloved with most affection be debarr’d ; 
This arrow first from Exile’s bow shall spring.” 
Wricur. 


* “« Tl est difficile,’ says M. Artaud, (Hist. de Dante, p. 3,) ‘‘ de chercher les 
qnerelles d’un mauvais ménage-la, ou en moins de huit ans une femme a donné 
sept enfans 4 son epoux.’’ Foscolo had made the same remark. 
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The precise period when his children joined him is unknown. 
Certain it is that they were well educated. One of his sons 
settled in Verona and died in Tréves; another is the author of 
Commentaries, still extant,* upon the ‘* Divine Comedy ;” and his 
daughter, Beatrice, lived to an advanced age in a monastery in 
Ravenna. Boccaccio was entrusted with the commission of con- 
veying to her a sum of money from the Florentine Republic. 

But the other circumstance before alluded to, that Dante no- 
where mentions his wife by name, has also occasioned much re- 
mark, and been tortured into a proof of indifference. That it is 
a most striking circumstance is undeniable. Corso Donati, her 
relative (in what degree is not ascertained), was the first man at 
that period in Florence,—pre-eminent in ability, in influence and 
in wickedness,—the representative, says Mr. Hallam, of the tur- 
bulent noble of the Italian Republics. He was regarded as one 
aiming at a tyranny; he was suspected to have poisoned his first 
wife; he was known to have committed sacrilege. The latter 
story is thus told by an anonymous commentator :—“ Piccarda, 
sister of Forese and of Messer Corso Donati, and daughter of 
Messer Simone, although a maiden of excelling beauty, turned her 
thoughts to God, to whom she made a profession of her virginity, 
entering with this view the monastery of Santa Chiara. Her 
brothers had promised to give her in marriage to a gentleman of 
Florence, by name Rosellino della Tosa ; when therefore Messer 
Corso, at that time Podesta of Bologna, heard of her profession, 
he left his command, proceeded to the monastery, and, contrary 
to the wishes of Piccarda herself, of the sisterhood, and of the 
abbess, forcibly carried her off. Being constrained against her 
inclinations to take Rosellino for her husband, she immediately 
fell ill, life became irksome, and having prayed for death, that 
spouse to whom she had made her profession took her to himself.”’ 

And yet this Corso Donati, so conspicuous by his vices, is no- 
where named by Dante; his atrocities are, it is true, perpetually 
alluded to, so that he may be said to be one of the principal of 
those sculptured figures whom the Poet has fixed for eternal 
obloquy in his breathing gallery of criminals, one of those unnamed 
reprobates, 

** A mal pit che a bene usi,” 


who, as Dante well knew, (for he had himself on one occasion been 
instrumental in procuring the banishment of Corso,) had been the 
principal cause of the dissensions which distracted his country. 


* Of this commentary Filelfo says:—‘‘ Non arbitror quemquam recte posse 
Dantis opus commentari nisi Petri viderit volumen qui ut semper erat cum patre 
ita ejus mentem tenebat melius.’’ Some, however, doubt its authenticity. 
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Dante's Widow. 19 


His brother Forese was the bosom friend of the Poet, and his 
sister Piccarda, of whom Forese says— 


‘* La mia sorella che tra bella e buona 
Non so qual fosse pid ;” 
Purgat. XXIV. 13. 
“* My sister, she for whom 
’Twixt beautiful and good, I cannot say 
Which name was fitter ;”” 
CaREyY. 


is one of those creations of excelling sweetness and purity, whose 
memory the Poet has embalmed in some of the most perfect 
passages in his inspired volume. They would alone justify the 
remark of Lord Byron, that there is no tenderness equal to the 
tenderness of Dante. 

From the circumstances above adverted to, Foscolo and Balbo 
infer that the constant omission of the name of Corso Donati 
may be referred to the disinclination of the Poet to wound the 
feelings of his wife; still, in spite of the ingenious reasoning of the 
former writer, Dante has told many an event in the public or 
private lives of his contemporaries by mere allusions, without spe- 
cifying names. 

Foscolo, in his generous remarks upon the injustice done to the 
character of Dante’s wife by previous writers, suggested, in aid 
of his argument, that she might have died shortly after his exile. 
After this remark had been acquiesced in, or at least not dis- 
puted, by subsequent writers, we confess we were sorry to find 
that it was clearly disproved by an interesting document cited by 
the indefatigable Pelli,* (a writer at whom Foscolo sneered, and 
whom he probably never read,) which establishes beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt that Gemma survived her husband, but was not 
living A.D. 1332. These facts have, we believe, escaped the 
notice of all the recent biographers. 

His children’s names were Piero, Jacopo, Gabriello, Aligero, 
Eliseo, Bernardo, and Beatrice. Scipio Maffei, in his “ Verona 
Illustrata,” has preserved some memorials of the branch which 
settled at Verona. 

There is something that strikes the imagination in the mode 
in which the lineal descendants of the great Poet indicated their 
family,—Dante II., Dante III.,—as if their stock had been a 
royalone. So they are still to be seen designated on their tombs 





* Pelli, Memorie per servire alla Vita di Dante Alighieri, pp. 34—5, in note. To 
the instrument in question, dated 16th May, 1332, Francesco, the brother, and Piero 
and Jacopo, the sons of Dante, are parties; it alludes to the dower, ‘“‘ Domine 
Gemme vidue, olim matris dictorum Jacobi et Petri, et uxoris olim dicti Dantis, 
et filize olim Domini Manetti de Donatis.”’ 
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in Verona, where the direct male line became extinct in the 17th 
century ; the family is now believed to be represented by a house 
styling itself Aligeri, and claiming through a female. 

If from the house of the Donati Dante selected his wife, he 
chose his political associates from a family occupying a rival 
station to that with which he had thus allied himself. The 
family of the Cerchi, in point of wealth and influence, stood at 
that time highest in popular favour; but those advantages were 
compensated in favour of the Donati by the greater energy, 
accomplishments, and popular recommendations of their chief, 
Corso, who is described by contemporary historians as a second 
Catiline,—according to Villani,* the most prudent and valiant 
cavalier, the most eloquent speaker, the best man of business, and 
the most renowned for daring and enterprise, then in Italy. The 
origin of Corso’s enmity with the Cerchi is variously related. 
According to some, his first wife, a sister of Vieri de’ Cerchi, was 
poisoned by her husband at Tréves; and it is said that the 
brother being subsequently present at a banquet given by Corso, 
the latter caused the wine to be first tasted before it was handed 
to his guests, upon which Vieri exclaimed, “ It was not thus that 
you caused the cup to be presented to my sister.”” To this speech 
was attributed their reciprocal enmity. Without, however, in- 
sisting upon the authenticity of this story, a satisfactory cause 
may be readily found in the character of the two men who were 
the respective leaders of the ultra and the moderate Guelfs, and 
afterwards of those factions of the Neri and the Bianchi, into 
which the former eventually merged. Corso aimed at a tyranny, 
whilst it was the object of Vieri to preserve the constitutional 
privileges of the Guelf republic. Corso sought to render the 
greater and more ancient families, whom with this view he stu- 
diously courted, the instruments of his ambition ; whereas Vieri 
exercised only that moderate influence over the minds of the 
middle class, to which his character, his station, and his wealth 
had given him a legitimate claim. 

At the time when Dante was first involved in the political dis- 
sensions of his country,—fixing such event as contemporary, or 
nearly so, with his marriage, A.D. 1292,—the Guelf party had 
been for many years in the ascendant. Originally it comprised 
in its ranks only a section of the ancient nobility ; but it had con- 
trived, during the continuance of the struggle, to associate to 
itself not only the greater proportion of the wealthy burgesses, by 
whom the cause was regarded as that of public tranquillity, but 
also numbers of the lower classes, weary of the oppressions and 


* Villan. p. 369. 
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overbearing conduct of the old patrician houses, and attached by 
interest or affection to their immediate employers, upon whom 
they were dependent for their daily support. When, however, 
the faction, compounded of these heterogeneous materials, had 
succeeded in finally overthrowing their opponents, the Ghibellins, 
Florence soon presented another instance of what Macchiavelli 
regarded as a necessary proof of its extraordinary prosperity ;— 
the successful party divided itself afresh into rival factions; the 
one distinguished by the same tyrannical and overbearing conduct 
which had rendered the Ghibellins so unpopular, the other ad- 
hering to those more moderate principles which had ensured the 
triumph of their party when united. 

It is probable that the dissensions which ensued, arose only out 
of the collision of party interests, without any reference to the 
public good; for after repeated demonstrations of popular dis- 
content, a revolution occurred, which was guided to its com- 
pletion by a noble of ancient family. By the new constitution 
which he introduced, the ancient noble families, termed by con- 
temporary historians “ i grandi,” and explained to include those 
only which had ever been illustrated by the order of Knighthood, 
were all placed under a severe system of civil restrictions; their 
names were entered upon a roll called the Ordinances of Justice; 
the immediate effect being that they lost all political rights, and 
were placed in a most disadvantageous position before the law. 
Their situation has been aptly compared to that of the Irish 
Catholics under the full severity of the penal code,* and the same 
necessity may be regarded with equal reason perhaps as palliating 
the original harshness of each enactment. Dante, as will be 
seen, was matriculated at a later period in one of the Arts or 
Companies, in order to evade the rigor of this law: this was a 
nominal resignation on his part of his ancestral pretensions; and 
as we find him, in the “ Paradise,” mentioning Giano della Bella, 
the author of the revolution, in terms of apparent commendation, 
it is probable that he regarded the change then introduced as 
salutary and necessary; and although it unavoidably led to the 
exclusion of many of the Guelfs from power, still it offered no 
violation to the principles by which the entire party professed to 
be governed. 

About the time when the Guelfs had risen triumphantly over 
their opponents, in order to consolidate their power on a firm 
foundation, and secure themselves against the consequences of 
any open attempt or intrigue on the part of their fallen adver- 
saries, they formed, as an important political engine for the con- 


* Bowyer’s Statutes of Italy, p. 39. 
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trol and efficient management of their party, to whose power 
union was an essential but a difficult condition, a secret society, 
destined for the future, as long as the Republic lasted, to exercise 
a species of imperium in imperio over its fortunes. It was styled 
the Guelf Club, and was represented by a President or Captain, 
afterwards invested with important privileges in the state. The 
society itself exercised the functions of a censorship; depriving 
citizens of their political rights by a process called “ warning,” 
“ammonizione,” affixing to them the opprobrious epithet 
“« Ghibellins,” and stripping them as such of all their privileges 
and franchises. The Guelf Club appears in some subsequent 
instances to have usurped the office of negotiating, intriguing 
perhaps we should rather say, with foreign powers ; it virtually 
became the controlling administration of Florence.* The two 
parties into which the original Guelfs had, as we before mentioned, 
divided themselves under the leadership of Corso Donati and 
Vieri de’ Cerchi, were both of them represented in the Guelf 
Club, which probably ranked amongst its members all the prin- 
cipal aristocratical and burgher families of that party. The 
greater energy and more persuasive powers as an orator of Corso 
would most likely give him, and through him, his faction, the 
preponderating influence in the deliberations of this secret 
society ; and so long as Vieri remained a member he would be 
thus constrained against his will to follow the policy of his rival, 
Corso, which tended to his own aggrandisement, and that of a 
few of the leading nobles, and the debasement of the rest of the 
citizens. Against such a policy the just and generous mind of 
Vieri revolted; and finding his wishes thwarted and his influence 
neutralized in this then novel society, he adopted the bold and 
dangerous measure of withdrawing himself and party from its 
meetings. In this position, pressed on the one hand by the in- 
fluence of the faction of Corso, and on the other by the already 
organized body which represented the simply popular interests, 
Vieri and his friends stood in peril of being crushed in the con- 
flict of interests, unless they could contrive to strengthen them- 
selves by an infusion of new elements of life and vigour. This 
they proposed to effect by a coalition with the liberal party,—an 
object only to be obtained by a sacrifice of their nominal privileges 
of nobility. The union took effect; Vieri de’ Cerchi, Dante, 
and their friends coalesced with the popular party, which had 


* Two centuries later we find Donato Giannotti, in a letter to Niccolo Capponi, 
thus speaking of this magistracy :—‘‘ The title, Guelf Party, is neither profitable nor 
honourable in the city—it is a sign that divisions have existed in it ; it would there- 
fore be necessary to change the name, to do away with the opinion that the city is 
more Guelf than Ghibellin.’”’"—Delizie degli Eruditi Toscani, XXXIII. p. 163. 
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virtually become dominant in the state. They were inscribed as 
members in the different Arts or Companies,—they recovered, in 
short, their political rights: in so doimg there is no reason to 
believe that they contemplated any dereliction of principles ;_ but 
their withdrawal from the Guelf Club would naturally be tortured 
for factious purposes into a secession from the original principles 
of the party, and the charge might derive additional colour from 
an event which afterwards occurred. It is a disastrous cireum- 
stance for a state, whenever private animosities are capable of 
being converted into public quarrels,—a calamity of which the his- 
tory of Florence presents us with repeated instances. From a 
family feud sprung the fatal political faction of the Bianchi and 
the Neri. With the former Vieri de’ Cerchi and Dante were so 
imprudent as to allow themselves to be confounded. Many of 
the old Ghibellins had also attached themselves to the Bianchi in 
the desperate hope of recovering their influence or their property. 
The moderate party therefore, headed by Vieri and Dante, had 
seceded from the Guelf Club, and had associated themselves with 
some of the old Ghibellin party ; but at that period they probably 
neither did, nor intended to, depart from the broad scheme of 
policy which had directed their movements in the former part 
of their career. 

Such being the state of parties in Florence, the strength being 
distributed equally, or nearly so, in different hands, and the go- 
vernment being too weak to make itself respected, or to pre- 
serve the peace of the city, the contending factions directed their 
attention to Rome, and addressed themselves to the individual 
who then occupied the Papal chair, as to a common mediator. 
It turned out that Corso Donati had most weight in that quarter, 
It was part of his scheme to summon foreign aid with the view of 
gaining a decided preponderance. He and his friends turned 
their eyes upon Charles of Valois, brother of the French King. 
Dante, it was known, was strongly opposed to his reception into 
the city. He suspected, it is probable, the intrigues of Corso or 
the fatal tendency of such a measure. The Poet, who had pre- 
viously filled with great honour to himself the office of Prior, was 
absent on an embassy to Rome, when the French party having 
prevailed in the Florentine councils, Charles was called in, Dante 
banished, and his political associates subjected to the most 
oppressive and unjust treatment. It is to the avowed policy of 
the Poet towards the French Prince, that, according to a general 
and very credible tradition, we must refer his expatriation and 
consequent misfortunes; and the name of her greatest mo- 
dern Poet has thus been added to the long list of exiles for 
which Italy has been celebrated. It includes the name of a 
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family, originally of little note, but which has in our own 
days indissolubly associated itself with the annals of Europe. 
The Buonaparti were exiled from Florence early in the 14th 
century, as Ghibellins. They removed to the district called 
the Lunigiana, whence they are said afterwards to have passed 
to Corsica.* 

It was not, apparently, until long after his banishment that 
Dante evinced any decided disposition to advocate the cause of 
Ghibellinism, which asserted the paramount rights of the Empire. 
The “ History of the Guelfs and Ghibellins,” attributed to his pen, 
and seen by Leonardo Aretin, has either perished or sleeps in the 
dusty chests of some illiterate convent. But that his opinions 
were never of an ultra class is sufficiently proved by his early 
career, and by the remarkable fact that he found his last earthly 
refuge at the court of a Guelf Prince, Guido da Polenta. Pagano 
della Torre, his previous protector, was also of Guelf principles. 
It may be that he sought through their influence to have his sen- 
tence repealed ; and we find him, a year before his death, clinging 
to the hope of returning to his country. Giovanni del Virgilio 
wished him to go to Bologna and receive the poetic crown there : 
his reply is as follows :— 

‘** Nonne triumphales melius pexare capillos 
Et patrio, redeam si quando, abscondere canos 
Fronde sub inserta solitum flavescere, Sarno ?”’ + 


Dante was not the only great Florentine who sought refuge 
from the factions and divisions of a democracy in a monarchical 
form of government,—such would seem to have been the senti- 
ments of Macchiavelli, forced upon him by the course of events 
in his own times.t Dante sought to reconcile the factions, and 
give tranquillity to his country, which had been harassed by the 
dissensions of the previous hundred years.§ Finding the object 
unattainable without foreign aid, and that his enemies were in- 
triguing with France, he applied first to the Pope, and finally to 
the Emperor Henry VII., who appears, until thwarted by the 
animosity of the contending parties, to have adopted a similar 
line of policy, that of conciliation.|| But the endeavours of the 


* Gerini, Memorie Storiche di Lunigiana. 

+ Ecl. I. Dante, Opere Minori, tom. I. part II. p. 289. Firenze. 1835—40. 

t See the concluding chapter of the Prince, and his familiar correspondence with 
Guicciardini ; see also Petrarch’s sentiments, Epistola ad Carolum, 4. 

§ Dante dunque voleva unita di spada e di forza in Italia, e chi non ancora cos} 
pensa dopo cinque secoli di terribilissimo esperimento scagli contro di lui il 
primo sasso.’’—Antologia, Febbr. 1832, page 94. 

\j At the time of Henry’s entry into Pisa, he found the last descendant of the 
famous Guelf Count, Ugolino della Gherardesca, still in captivity: he immediately 
set him free. On taking this step, he, however, questioned the rulers of the city, 
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Poet were doomed to be crossed; and in his philosophical work, 
‘** 1] Convito,” we find him exclaiming, ‘“* O wretched, wretched 
country, how irresistibly I am impelled to commiserate thy con- 
dition, whenever I read or write anything pertaining to civil 
government.* 

Dante’s great poem is indispensable to all who investigate the 
manners, political events, theological opinions, antiquities or 
philology of the middle ages. But his other works are interest- 
ing, as exhibiting, although in an inferior degree, the same extra- 
ordinary power of expressing the sternest as well as the tenderest 
emotions, to which his impassioned temperament dispesed him. 
In him appears realized the imagination of a writer of our own 
day— 

“The Poet in a golden clime was born, 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the love of love, the scorn of scorn.” 

The haughtiness of Dante} almost passed intoa proverb. The 
expression attributed to him, when, at a difficult crisis of public 
affairs, it was proposed that he should fill an important embassy, 
proves at least the general notion of his character. ‘“‘ If I go,” 
said he, “‘ who remains? and if I remain, who goes?” Another 
trait is given by the author of the Veltro Allegorico, who does 
not, however, cite any authority. Dante was leaning against an 
altar in the church of Santa Maria Novella, buried in profound 
meditation, when he was interrupted by an idler, who would persist 
in annoying him with questions. At last Dante broke silence. 
—‘ Before I answer you, tell me this—Which do you consider to 
be the greatest beast in the world?” The other replied, that ac- 
cording to Pliny, this could only be the elephant. “True, O 
Elephant, pester me no more,” said Dante, and immediately de- 
parted. Another incident to the same effect is to be found in the 
novels of Sacchetti. He could not disguise his own conscious- 
ness of his pre-eminent ability. One of his celebrated letters to 
the Emperor he commences thus :—‘ I, Dante Alighieri and 
the Florentine exiles.” Such conduct must soon have destroyed 
his popularity with his party: he admits in one of his epistles, 
that he had been guilty of imprudence; and it may be doubted 
whether, as an exile, he was not driven into Ghibellinism, by 





whether they had any opposition to make: they replied, that they had incarcerated 
the unfortunate Guelf, for no crime of his own, but for the offences of his ances- 
tors. See Sclopis Storia della Legislazione Italiana, tom. I. p. 245, citing Doen- 
niges Acta Henrici VII. p. 54. 

* Tratt. IV. c. 28. 

+ The poet was conscious of his failing ; thus he describes himself, whilst in the 
first circle of the Purgatory, as undergoing the punishment there inflicted upon 
pride, Purg. XI. 73—78. 
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26 Dante's Idea of a Gentleman. 


having been virtually abandoned by his political friends.* When, 
after fruitless attempts to obtain a recal by forcible means or 
negociation, he became convinced that he could only hope to 
effect that object by submitting to ignominious terms—then, in 
the indignation of his spirit, he penned the words, “ Nunquam 
Florentiam introibo.” Then it was, to use an expression of 
Foscolo, that it was no longer Florence that banished Dante, 
but the latter who pronounced the sentence of exile against 
that city.+ His haughty demeanour in earlier life was less ex- 
cusable than at a later period, when, in the language of Johnson, 
the insolence and resentment of which he was accused, were not 
easily to be avoided by one irritated by perpetual hardships, and 
constrained hourly to return the spurns of contempt, and repress 
the insolence of prosperity.{ And yet, in a composition of pro- 
bably an earlier date, we find him continually descanting upon 
the praises of courtesy, and those other amiable qualities, which 
may reasonably be regarded as having qualified the harsher fea- 
tures of his character. According to him,§ the peculiar charae- 
teristic of the noble, that is, the gentleman, is elective habit, 
“abito eligente,” which ever makes choice of the mean between 
two extremes. How has the passage escaped the notice of the 
author of the Broad Stone of Honour? He proceeds— 
‘* The soul that this celestial grace adorns, 
In secret hides it not, 
But soon as to its earthly mate espoused, 
Displays it, until death : 
Gentle, obedient, alive to shame, 
In early age is seen ; 
Careful the frame in beauty to improve, 
And all accomplishments. 
Temperate and bold, in youthful years, and full 
Of love and courtesy, and thirst of fame, 
Placing in loyalty its sole delight ; 
Then in old age wins praise 
For prudence, justice, liberality ; 
And in itself enjoys 
* Conf. Parad. XVII. 61—6. 
+ This thought, however, is one of classical antiquity, has been attributed to 
Diogenes, and appropriated by Shakspere— 
‘* All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity : 


Think not, the King did banish thee, 
But thou the King.’’ 





Richard H. Act I. Se. 3. 


t See the Veltro Allegorico, p. 188. 
§ Convito, Trattato Quarto. 
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His Early Reputation. 


To hear and talk of others’ valorous deeds.* 
Last in the fourth and closing scene of life, 
To God is re-espoused, 

Contemplating the end which is at hand, 
And thanks returning for departed years, 
Reflect now how the many are deceived.” + 


With respect to the minor poems of Dante, Mr. Bruce Whyte 
has dismissed them with the assertion that they “sentent la 
lampe ;” but surely the easy flow of many of those canzoni, and 
of Mr. Whyte’s own translation, might have saved the lyrical 
compositions of the greatest poet of the middle ages from such 
sweeping condemnation. 

His early fame is discernible by the terms of intimacy on 
which he stood with the most eminent men of his day in Flo- 
rence. The ordinances of justice, in excluding all families from 
the government which had been illustrated by knighthood,}—a 
circumstance at that time treated as conclusive evidence of nobi- 
lity,—virtually deprived Dante of his civic rights : with others he 
adopted the then approved method of evading the injustice of 
the law by passing over into the popular order; and with this 
view entered himself, as already mentioned, in one of the greater 
arts—that of the Physicians. His matriculation, about the year 
1297, runs thus :—“ Matricolato Dante d’Aldighiero degli Aldi- 
ghieri Poeta Fiorentino.’§ So that we find him, at that early 
date, with a poetical reputation already established,|| although 
undoubtedly it was not until later in life that he gave the earnest 
of the extraordinary genius which entitles him to rank with 
those “ royal” few,— 

“* whose fame 
Like heav’n above their living head was bent.” 


It is an unfortunate mode of studying the works of Dante, to 


* This is a generous but not a faithful translation of the line, 
‘“‘ D’ udire e ragionar dell’ altrui prode.”’ 

+ Dante’s Canzoniere, translation of Mr. Lyell, p. 117. 

t Notwithstanding this explanation of the term ‘‘ Grandi,” which Dino Com- 
pagni, a contemporary historian, has furnished, (Cronica delle Cose occorrenti 
ne’ Tempi suoi,) Mr. Hallam has, in his work on the Middle Ages, (vol. I. p. 309, 
note,) mistaken the consequence for the cause, and supposed that they were called 
‘‘Grandi’’ because their names were inscribed on the ordinances of justice; it is 
true this may have become the secondary meaning of the term. Niebuhr has noticed 
the analogy of this voluntary resignation of nobility to the Transitio ad plehem of 
the Romans. 

§ Pelli, p. 90. 

|| We find him, indeed, in the very first canto of the ‘‘Inferno,’’ which is generally 
understood to have been written before his exile, using the past tense in speaking of 
his fame. He professes his obligation to Virgil for ‘‘ Lo bello stile che m’ ha fatto 
onore.’’—JInfern. I. 
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28 Dante's Inconsistencies. 


view them through the medium of the partial theories of inter- 
pretation adopted by particular commentators, seldom disposed 
to admit any facts at variance with the views which they support. 
Dante was often wrong in his estimate of things and of persons. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise? How could a work, unin- 
spired, be free from inconsistencies and contradictions, when it 
was written in separate parts, through an interval of sixteen 
years, and professed to decide ex cathedrad upon the past, the 
present, and the future, to judge the character of contemporary 
events and of contemporary men? The wonder is not that the 
inconsistencies are so many, but so few. Inconsistencies there 
are, no doubt, of a glaring nature in the life of Dante—inconsis- 
tencies in matters of religion and of politics, as well as incon- 
stancy in matters of the “affections. We find him at one time 
applying to the Roman Pontiff the mystical language used in the 
Apocalypse with reference to Antichrist ;* at another admitting 
him to be Christ’s vicar ;- sometimes he addresses his native 
city in terms of the most violent invective; at others she is the 
‘** Famosissima figlia di Roma,” “worthy of triumphal fame,’ 
‘“‘ mother of heroes.” That he was of changeable temperament, 
we have his own authority for affirming; that in matters of the 
affections he was equally inconstant, rests pot merely upon the 
assertion of Boccaccio, but, it would seem, his own plain confes- 
sion.§ The attempt to reconcile the apparent contradictions, 
has occasionally involved the sense of the Poet in almost inextri- 
cable confusion. Some writers have seen the clue to the sup- 
posed labyrinth in the employment of an occult language, a see- 
tarian phraseology ; so that the man who sought to reconcile not 
merely the factions but the dialects of his country,—who aimed 
at unity in all practicable things, a unity “ di forzae di spada,”— 
who, it would appear, was, for the most part, disposed to admit 
the spiritual authority of the church, and who followed the civi- 
lians of his age, in regarding an universal monarchy as expedient 
and desirable,—has been degraded into a mere member of a sect, 
so insignificant and uninfluential that the historian has scorned 
to record its progress. 

We are requested to believe that the Poet impugned the prin- 
cipal dogmas of the Church of Rome; that he did this under 
cover of a conventional language known only to a party. || 


* Infern. XIX. 106. + Purgat. XX. 87. 
: ** E se la stella si cambid e rise, 
Qual mi fec’ io, che pur di mia natura 
Trasmutabile son per tutte guise !’’—Parad. V. 97—99. 
§ Purgat. XXXI. 59. 
|| Dante’s profession of faith is inserted in recent editions of his works. Ros- 
setti recognizes an argument in his favour, even in the three pomegranates, which 
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His Religious Sentiments. 29 


But it may be remarked, that a Guelf or a Ghibellin, of Dante’s 
age, was no longer, if he had ever been, a mere religious 
partisan.* 

The substantial differences between the Church and the Empire 
were at an end on the extinction of the Suabian dynasty; the 
dispute about investitures, which is said to have occasioned 
seventy-eight battles, was adjusted; and the names Guelf and 
Ghibellin had become scarcely more than mere designations of 
political factions, ill understood by those who bore them, and 
often assumed to veil or further the purposes of family animosity 
or Papal ambition.+ The religious sentiments of the Poet pro- 
bably never experienced any material change. ‘ You have,” 
says he, in the “ Paradise,” “the Old and the New Testament, 
and the pastor of the church who guides you;”} nor does the 
language which he uses in the political ‘Treatise de Monarchia” 
differ. After demonstrating that the right of the Emperor does 
not depend upon any earthly vicar, but flows immediately from 
God himself, he thus concludes :—‘“ But this truth must not 
be taken in so rigid a sense as to countenance the opinion hat 
the Emperor is in no respect subject to the Roman Pontiff; for 
this mortal is, in a certain mode, ordained for immortal felicity. 
Let then Cesar accord to Peter the reverence due to a father 
from his first-born; so that, illuminated by the light of the pa- 
ternal favour, he may be able, with greater effect, to irradiate 
the world entrusted to his government by Him who alone rules 
spiritual and temporal matters.” § 





the fresco of Giotto places in the hand of the Poet. (See the Beatrice di Dante, ad 
finem.) The conclusions of this writer have been impugned by Arthur Hallam, in 
whom, since deceased, Rossetti recognizes his most able opponent, (see remarks on 
Professor Rossetti's Dialogues,) by Monti, (see his Preface to the ‘‘ Convito,”’) by 
A. W. Schlegel, (Révue des deux Mondes, 15 Aofit, 1836,) by Ozanam, (Dante et 
la Philosophie Catholique,) by the Jesuit Pianciani, (Tipografia delle belle Arti,) and 
by Artaud, (Hist. de Dante). On the other hand, we learn, from a statement in the 
‘** Mistero del Amor Platonico,”’ that the system of its author has constituted the 
thesis of a series of lectures at Berlin; and that Vecchioni, a Neapolitan Judge, 
embraced, not many years ago, opinions not very dissimilar, which he promised to 
support in a future publication,—a promise which he has not kept. 

* Ozanam (p. 276, in note,) cites the words of Gregory X., addressed to the 
Florentines, A.D. 1273, to prove the indefinite signification then attached to the 
word Ghibellin :—‘‘ Ghibellinus est, at Christianus at Civis at proximus. Ergo hec 
tot et tam valida conjunctionis nomina, Ghibellino succumbent? et id unum atque 
inane nomen (quod quid significet nemo intelligit) plus valebit ad odium quam ista 
omnia tam clara et tam solida expressa ad charitatem, sed quoniam hec vest ra par- 
tium studia pro Romanis pontificibus contra eorum inimicos suscepisse assev eratis : 
ego Romanus pontifex hos vestros cives, etsi hactenus offenderint, redeuntes tamen 
ad gremium recepi ac remissis injuriis pro filiis habeo.’’ 

+ Parad. VI. 31—33. 

t Ibid. V. 76, 77. 

§ De Monarchia, lib. III. s. 14. 











30 Dante a Franciscan ? 


That he was profoundly impressed with the necessity of order, 
clearly appears from a passage in the “ Convito,” where he con- 
siders the advantage arising from the sway of a single monarch. 
He says, “ that for the perfection of the universal religion of the 
human species, it is convenient for there to be one pilot, who, 
considering the various conditions of mankind, and introducing 
corresponding institutions, shall be in every respect invested with 
an universal and undeniable office of command.”* We find him 
upon one occasion avowing his veneration for the supreme office 
in the Roman Hierarchy, by kneeling to Adrian V.+ 

In the “ Convito” Dante affirms that the Holy Church cannot 
err.{ According to Leonardo Bruni, he wrote a Latin letter to 
the Italian Cardinals, urging them, after the death of Clement, to 
concur in electing an Italian Pope.§ Ina letter, of which the 
original Latin has been recently discovered, and which is ad- 
dressed to the people and princes of Italy, we find him thus ex- 
horting them to receive the Emperor:—‘* The Lord of heaven and 
earth has constituted him your king. It is he whom Peter, the 
vicar of God, admonishes us to honour, and whom Clement, the 
now successor of Peter, illuminates with the light of his apostolic 
benediction.” If we can credit Filelfo, Dante wrote upon one 
occasion a letter to Boniface VIII., commencing thus, “ Beati- 
tudinis tuze sanctitas nihil potest cogitare pollutum, quz vices in 
terris gerens Christi, totius est misericordiz sedes, verse pietatis 
exemplum, summeze religionis apex.” 

Although, like most of the writers of that age, ever ready to 
attack the glaring abuses of the Court of Rome, Dante was edu- 
cated, lived, and died a disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas. During 
the anguish occasioned by the death of Beatrice, many of his 
biographers—the early commentator Francesco Buti amongst the 
number—suppose that he entered a Franciscan convent; and it is 
an undoubted fact that he desired to be buried at Ravenna, in 
the habit of that order. || 

With respect to the “gergo,” or conventional language sup- 
posed to have been in use at that period by an anti-papal party, 


and by Dante, as one of its chiefs, for the secret propagation of 


principles hostile to those avowed by the Church of Rome, and 
akin to the Lutheran doctrines of a subsequent age, we regard 
them as militating against every canon of criticism. Can it be 
supposed for an instant, that Dante would seek to veil his opinions 


* Tratt. IV. c. IV. 

+ Purg. XIX. 128. Confer. Infern. c. 1]. 23-4, 30; XIX.101. Purg. III. 34-5; 
XX. 85, 90. 

t Tratt. II. c. IV. § Vita di Dante. 

\| Hist. de Dante, par M. Artaud, p. 84. 
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Doctrine of the “ Gergo.” 31 


upon doctrines of the highest importance, from any dread of 
personal consequences! The age in which he lived was fearless 
and licentious to excess, free of speech, and courageous in en- 
during persecution. Dante had loaded the whole Guelf party with 
the foulest invectives; he had denounced the Court of Rome in 
no measured terms; he had congratulated the chief Guelf city, 
Florence,* upon her notoriety in Hell;+ he had assailed a living 
Pope, Boniface VIII., with the bitterest satire ever perused. 
What motive could he have to involve in mysterious language 
any truths which had become evident to his ardent intelligence, 
and which it imported the world to know! A conventional lan- 
guage implies a party who are to use it; but Dante glories in 
having stood aloof from party,—in having formed a party for him- 
self.| The modern doctrine of the “ gergo,” seems to be the 
fond imagination of learning and ingenuity ill bestowed. The 
untenable position has, however, found supporters in this country, 
amongst men whose cause is not so weak as to need the aid of a 
falsehood, and who ought to be aware that the time has gone by 
when a question of doctrine can be seriously affected by an appeal 
to any other name than that of the Divine founder of their reli- 
gion. 

M. Rossetti appeals to the admitted obscurity and mysterious 
language observable in the writers of the langue d’oil and d’oc as 
evidence of the ‘* gergo.” Those characters, however, like the 
imitations of Latin versification, the anagrams, the acrostics, the 
euphuism of later days, constituted merely the follies of the age. 
Even the sermons of St. Bernard, where we would least look for 
it, abound in mysticism. The critic is at a loss to account for 
the contemporary popularity of the “Roman de la Rou,” except 
by referring it to the hidden heresy concealed in its pages ; but as 
Mr. Bruce Whyte well remarks,§ it was precisely the kind of 
composition most in accordance with the prevailing taste. Every 
body in those days was an alchemist, either in the literal or figura- 
tive sense of the term. The whole universe was regarded as one 
allegory; it was thought that both the material andspiritual worlds 
possessed marvellous secrets, which it was the proper province 
of each science to penetrate. If we regard the intrinsic merits 
of the “Roman de la Rou,” as insufficient to account for its popu- 


* A fox of corruption concealing itself from the huntsman—a viper shooting its 
sting into the entrails of its mother—a goat whose loathsomeness infects the flock— 
a Myrrha wickedly and impiously burning in the incestuous embraces of her parent 
Cinyras—an Amata hanging herself through disappointment. Such are the invec- 
tives with which the splendida bilis of the exile assails his native city. They all 
occur in a single letter—that addressed to Henry VII. 

+ Infern. XVI. t Parad. XVII. 

§ Hist. des Langues Romanes, tom. III. p. 91-2. 
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larity, sufficient causes existed in its gross licentiousness, and the 
yersecution which it had to encounter on the part of the Church. 
We think M. Rossetti admits that he has not seen any of the 
judgments of the Cours d’Amour ; he may be safely challenged to 
reconcile the famous judgments of the Countess of Champagne, 
and of Ermengarde, Viscountess of Norbonne,* with his hypo- 
thesis. But not only was his in some respects a trifling age, but 
even Dante shows that he himself can also sometimes trifle, not 
to mention the passages in his great poem familiar to its readers— 
witness his adoption of that most absurd of all metres, the Sestine ; 
witness also the Canzone, whose authenticity has, it is true, but 
in our opinion without due reason, been doubted, commencing 
* Ahi faulx ris,” &ec. &e., written alternately in three languages, 
the langue doil, Latin and Italian, the first rhyming with the first, 
the second with the second, the third with the third. The Can- 
zone concludes thus :— 


‘“‘ Canson, vos pognes ir per tot le mond 
Namque locutus sum in lingua trina 
Ut gravis mea spina 
Si saccia per lo mondo, ogn’ uomo il senta : 
Forse pietd n’avra chi mi tormenta.” 


It is impossible to contrast the later with the earlier writings 
of the author of the “ Spirito Antipapale,” without entertaining a 
suspicion that he has himself an esoteric as well as an exoteric 
creed. At all events, few can doubt the tendency of such a work 
as the “* Mistero del Amor Platonico,” which appears to have bor- 
rowed somewhat from the specious theories contained, with great 
parade of learning, in the “Origine de tous les Cultes” of Dupuis. 
We thought that Gibbon had, to borrow an expression of Mr. 
Boaden, ‘‘ replaced the veil upon the Eleusinian mysteries,” that 
his criticism, which obtained the sanction of Heyne, and we be- 
lieve of scholars generally, had annihilated the daring theory of 
Warburton; but Rossetti has, upon the sole authority of the 
latter, without the addition of a single new argument, reproduced 
the interpretation given by the Bishop in his “* Divine Legation.” 
He does not attempt to deny that there are numerous passages 
in the writings of Dante literally incompatible with his theory ; 
on the contrary, he attempts to explain them by the necessity 
the Poet was under, of using white as well as black words (parole 
bianche e neve), of speaking occasionally in exoteric phraseology. 
This construction would make Dante not merely a dissimuiator, 
but a simulator; not only a hypocrite, but a positive dealer in 
falsehoods. Of how mean a character must Dante henceforth be 


* Consult Raynouard, Choix, &c., tom. II. p. 120. 
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regarded !—Dante, hitherto cited as the bold, the uncompromising 
friend of truth. How does the whole theory deaden our admira- 
tion of those noble lines— 


“¢ S' io al vero son timido amico 
Temo di perder vita tra coloro 
Che questo tempo chiameranno antico!”’ 


How incompatible is it with the continued exhortation ad- 
dressed to the Poet in the ‘“* Divine Comedy,” urging him boldly 
to speak the truth of what he had seen in the other world! If 
there were a secret heresy couched in his verses which the author 
wished to conceal, with what view call public attention to the 
fact by continually challenging, as he does, his readers to pene- 
trate their mystic meaning? Even M. Rossetti’s interpretation 
supplies no more hardy assertions than the literal text. We are 
by no means disposed to restrict the sense of Dante; on the con- 
trary, knowing his profound character as a writer, and the vast 
extent of his acquirements—having his own avowal before us, that 
he wrote with reference to a literal, an allegorical, a moral, 
and an anagogic meaning, (an expression, by the way, which is said 
to have been borrowed from St. Buonaventure,)—we would con- 
strue his poems “ polisensamente’”’ in the widest view of the term ; 
but who can admit willingly the doctrine of the ‘‘ gergo?” Take 
the writings of any poet of exalted imaginative powers,—Shelley 
for instance, who abounds in figurative expressions,—and it would 
not be a matter of much difficulty to subject his poems to the 
process which has been applied to the Italian writers, who are 
supposed to write in the so-called “ gergo ;” or take that great 
master of allegory, William Spenser, who, after apologising for 
presenting the “idle rhymes,” as he terms them, of the ‘‘ Faery 
Queene” to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, thus concludes :— 


‘* Yet if their deeper sense be inly waid, 
And the dim veile, with which from common view 
Their fairer parts are hid, aside be laid, 
Perhaps not vain they may appear to you.” 


Are we to consider this as the admission of a mystical and con- 
ventional language! We think we hear the outcry of the English 
critics at such a supposition. 

With respect to recent researches, it should be noticed, that 
the bibliographer, Stephen Audin, has discovered the letter of the 
Frate Hilario, whose authenticity has been matter of discussion 
in the literary world, transcribed by Boccaccio himself, and form- 
ing part of a miscellaneous volume (Zibaldone) in the Laurentian 
library. All questions also respecting the authenticity of the 
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treatise ‘‘ De Vulgari Eloquio,” and the good faith of Trissino, 

may be considered at an end since the recovery at Grenoble of 

i the original Latin MS. of the 14th century, which whether in 

! Dante’s own writing has not been ascertained. It was announced, 

: we believe, for the first time, by Fraticelli.* 

i In 1827, Professor Witte, of Breslau, published a small volume 

with the following title:—‘ Dantis Aligherii Epistole qui 

‘ extant.” It contained all the letters, or fragments of letters, 

seven in number, which the Editor thought could be relied on as 

his, together with Witte’s own notes and emendations. They 
were as follows :— 

1. A letter to Can Grande respecting the “ Paradise.” Date, 
1317. 

2. One to a friend, a churchman apparently at Florence, re- 
jecting humiliating conditions suggested with a view to a recal 
from banishment. Date, Dec. 1316. 

3. A letter to the Italian Princes, urging them to give Henry 
VII. a favourable reception. 1310. 

4. One to Henry VII. inciting him to leave Lombardy and march 
upon Tuscany, the hotbed of Guelfism. April, 1311. 

~ 5. A missive to the Italian Cardinals, exhorting them to restore 

the Apostolic See to Rome. Apr. 1314. 
6. An original letter to Cino da Pistoja, answering a question of 
gallantry proposed by the latter. 

. A letter to Guido da Polenta, written from Venice, where it 

i would seem that Dante had been sent ambassador. He affirms 

f the inability of the senators to understand either the Latin or 
the Italian dialects; and accounts for their ignorance of the 
latter by their Greek or Dalmatian descent. This letter has 
been doubted by Witte and others. Date, cire. 1313. 

This publication of Witte arrested public attention. It was 
familiar to all scholars, from the testimony of Boccaccio, Bruni, 
and Filelfo, that Dante had written numerous letters in the 
Latin language; even the commencements of some had been 
preserved. Researches were made ; and a few years since the 
same learned Professor announced in a German Review the dis- 
covery of seven more letters, three of which he pronounced posi- 
tively to be Dante’s, whilst he thought himself justified in 
i. inferring the others to have been dictated by him, although bear- 
ing different signatures. These letters Witte was allowed to 
transcribe ; but during his absence they were one day purloined 
from his table, and he was not allowed a second copy. From his 
account it would seem, that amongst the MSS. found on the 


~J 


* Opere Minori, tom. III. part. II. p. 16. Fir. 1835—1840. 
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taking of Heidelberg some centuries ago, and presented by 
Maximilian of Bavaria to Gregory XV. in 1622, was a parch- 
ment volume in 4to. numbered 1729, purporting to have been 
written in Perugia, in the summer of 1394, by Francesco da 
Monte Pulciano. It contained the ten eclogues of Petrarch, 
the well-known treatise by Dante “ De Monarchia,” and nine 
letters in Latin. Of these eight have never been printed; the 
ninth had been previously published by Witte,—it was the letter 
addressed by Dante to the Emperor Henry. Another of these 
epistles was the original Latin text of the one addressed to the 
Princes of Italy, which had been previously only known to scholars 
in an Italian translation. The remaining seven were hitherto 
wholly unknown; but in this ancient volume it is positively 
affirmed that three of them are the composition of Dante; and 
Professor Witte infers, from the classification and tenor of the 
remaining four (which, however, bear other signatures), that they 
proceeded from the same pen. 

1. The letter first in date, but eighth in order as classified in 
the MS., is not absolutely attributed to Dante. It is directed 
to the Cardiaal Niccolo d’Ostia (Albertini di Prato), and pur- 
ports to proceed from Alessandro da Romena and the twelve 
leaders of the exiles, of whom Dante was one. It would seem 
that the Cardinal had been sent to Florence in March, 1304, in 
order to negotiate a general amnesty between the contending 
factions; that he had promised the exiles to restore them to their 
country, and even to remodel the state according to their wishes. 
The letter of the exiles avows their inability to express their gra- 
titude in adequate terms; they protest their determination only 
so far to profit by the humiliation of their adversaries as may be 
necessary for the advantage and salvation of their common country 
(adversarios nostros ad sulcos bone civilitatis remeare). 

2. The second is a letter of condolence addressed by Dante to 
Oberto and Guido di Romena, upon the occasion of the death of 
their uncle, the before-mentioned Count Alessandro. The date 
must be between 1308 and 1311. Dante speaks of Alessandro in 
terms of the highest encomium, as also his family, which he terms 
the most powerful house in Tuscany. His good opinion Dante 
lived to alter.* He proceeds to apologize for not attending to 
pay the last respect to the remains of Alessandro,—urging as his 
excuse, the unexpected poverty + in which his exile had placed 
him, and which even deprived him of horses and of arms. 


* Inf. XXX. 77. 

+ Dante continually recurs to the subject of his destitution. In his letter to 
Can Grande, he thus expresses himself :—‘‘ Urget enim me rei familiaris angustia 
ut hee et alia utilia reipublice derelinquere oporteat.’’ According to Giovanni 
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3. The third letter is a short familiar one, addressed to the 
Marquis Moroello Malispina, whom Dante addresses as his pro- 
tector ; it must have been written about the same date, and con- 
firms in several particulars the account of the early biographers. 
The Poet alludes in it to his having been an object of wonder 
to the court of Malispina, by the resolute firmness with which he 
resisted, whilst there, the fascinations of the sex; and confesses, 
that scarcely had he arrived at the sources of the Arno, when he 
met with a lady to whose influence he had been compelled to 
submit, who had driven from his mind every other thought, and 
had rendered him quite a different being. A poem appears to 
have accompanied this letter, which Witte conjectures to be the 
one commencing—* Amor dacche convien pur ch’ io mi dolga.” 

The fourth letter, dated 31st of March, 1311, purports to be 
written from the confines of Tuscany, at the source of the Arno, 
at a period when the Emperor Henry VII.—destined so sadly to 
disappoint the hopes of Dante—was marching upon Cremona and 
Brescia. It is written in the fiercest tone of Ghibellinism, and 
has the following superscription :—‘ Dante Alighieri, the Flo- 
rentine, undeservedly banished, salutes the impious and rebel- 
lious Florentines.” How different the commencement of his 
previous expostulatory letter !—‘‘ Popule mi, quid feci tibi?” 
One passage shows how far from his thoughts was any attack 
upon the unity of the Church of Rome. ‘*‘ As you have,” says he 
ironically, ‘“‘ shown in other respects your hostile disposition 
to the apostolic unity, make trial of your ability to disturb this 
unity also (that of civil government) ; so that the existence of a 
double Moon (Emperor) may lead to what seems a probable con- 
sequence—a double Sun” (Pope). Dante proceeds to picture to 
them the consequences which he considers that their resistance, a 
ere x unsuccessful one, will entail, 7. e. ruin and destruction. 

, 6,7. The remaining letters, although comparatively ly unim- 
sant stot are not without interest ; they bear the signature of the 
Countess (G. Guidi) di Battifolle, and are addressed to the 
Empress Margaret of Brabant, w ife of Henry VII. They pur- 
port all to be written about the time when that Emperor invaded 
Italy, and contain allusions to passing political events. The third, 
which is dated from Poppi, in the Upper Valley of the Arno, 

18th March, 1311, answers some inquiries made by the Empress, 


di Serravalle, he had passed through all the forms necessary to the Doctorial de- 
gree, which he would have taken, ‘‘ but his penury forbad.”” See ed. De Romanis, 
Rome, 1815—17, tom. IV. p. 6, in note. The Doctorate would, we believe, have 
entitled Dante to rank with knights; both were in those days distinctions coveted 
by princes and nobles, at least in the South of Europe. Both were styled Mes- 
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respecting the health of the Countess and her family. Witte* 
recognizes in this Countess Guidi, the mother of Frederigo 
Novello, mentioned in the “ Purgatorio.” 

M. Artaud has ascertained from M. Frederici, of Padua, the 
error of Foscolo, who affirmed that there existed an autograph 
of Dante in that city. It appears that the family of Papafava 
possess a copy of an instrument, date 1306, 27 August, in which 
‘**Dantino q. Alligery de Florentia et nunc stat. Padue,” is one 
of the witnesses to a loan of 1705 books, contracted between 
parties therein mentioned. This copy is of the date 1335, and 
is authenticated by a notary. It is well proved that Dante, at 
the date of the instrument, was at Padua. 

M. Frederici has published, from an unedited work of the 
Padre Paolo Attaccanti, who it appears had written a commen- 
tary upon Dante, a new reading of the 59th verse of the Fifth 
Canto of the “Inferno,” where, with reference to Semiramis, the 
printed editions have 

** Che succedette a Nino e fii sua sposa.”’ 
Instead of “‘succedette,” the new version gives ‘‘sugger dette,”’ and 
the sense would then be, who suckled Ninus and became his wife ; 
an opposition of idea familiar to Dante’s style, which makes the 
reader shudder to contemplate ; “‘ quasi dicat,” adds Attaccanti, 
illa est Semiramis luxuriosissima, que habuit in virum Ninum 
quem lactaverat, et, ne homines obloquerenter de ea, fecit legem 
ut omnibus liceret uxorari ad libitum.” Writers may call the 
son Ninus as well as Ninias, but the proposed new reading is 
opposed to the authority of the MSS.; and unfortunately for 
Attaccanti’s correction, we have the original Latin Hexameters 
of the Fifth Canto of the “Inferno ;” they run thus,— 

‘* Hee uxor Nini regis fuit Assyriorum, 

Et sibi successit regno Semiramis illa.”’+ 

A very general tradition has affirmed that the famous Count 
Ugolino, when incarcerated, fed upon the flesh of his own children, 
and a corresponding sense has been attached to the line,— 

‘€ Pid che il dolor poteé il digiuno.” 

A few years ago a discussion took place at an entertainment 
given by the celebrated literato Niccolini, as to the correctness 
of the interpretation. This led to a controversy between Pro- 
fessors Carmignani and Rosini, whose merits have divided the 
literary world. See the facts stated by M. Artaud, in his “ His- 
toire de Dante.” 


* Opere Minori di Dante, Fir. 1835—40, tom. III. part II. p. 165—199. 

+ Divina Commedia giusta la Legione del Codice Bartoliniana, tom. I. p. 317, 
ed. Udine, 1823; where see a description of 66 MSS. of the Comedy in the 
libraries of Northern Italy. 

~ P. 255. 
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The visit of Dante to England was supposed by Tiraboschi to 
stand merely upon the dictum of Giovanni di Serravalle, an early 
writer of the fourteenth century, who affirms that the Poet had 
studied ** Padue, Bononie, demum Oxoniis, et Parisiis;” but 
the fact rests, it appears, upon still earlier and more venerable 
authority,—that of Boccaccio. See his Latin letter to Petrarch, 
which accompanied a copy of the Comedy transcribed by Boe- 
caccio himself: he imagines Dante led by Apollo— 

* per celsa nivosi 
Cyrrheos, mediosque sinus, tacitosque recessus 
Naturee, coelique vias, terreeque, marisque, 
Aonios fontes, Parnassi culmen, et antra 
Julia, Parisios dudum extremosque Britannos.”* 


The enigma of the wood at the beginning of the ‘“ Inferno,” so 
fruitful a source of controversy, has been treated by Fraticelli, in 
a dissertation which appears in the complete edition of Dante 
recently published at Florence, so as to reconcile many of the 
views of previous writers. 

PRINCIPAL ALLEGORY OF THE DIVINE COMEDY. 
Symbolical Figures of the First Canto, according to Fraticelii. 











The wood with a deep valley. The mount with a delightful garden. 
Disorder, political and moral. Order, political and moral. 
Discord—war—anarchy. Concord—peace—monarchy. 
Immorality—misery—slavery. Morality—wealth—liberty. 

BARBARISM. CIVILIZATION, 
Infidelity, public and private. Felicity, public and private. | 
The wood bitter (amara). The mount. 
The wood savage (selvaggia). Cultivated garden. 
: The wood deserted (deserta). |The mount is cause of every joy,| | 
/— (cagione di tutta gioja). } 2 
2 i. @. i.e. | 
9 |( Disorder produces nothing but evil). Order produces every good. '§ 
The wood is deprived of every ray of The hill is irradiated by the Sun. |* 
light—(é priva d’ogni luce). 
i. @. i.e. 
Barbarism has no appreciation of} — Civilization is illuminated by the light 
what is right or just. of Rectitude and Justice. 
J Lonza, or Panther. Veltro, or Hound. 
g |Guelf Florence—envious. The military power of the Ghibellins, |Q 
A Lion. or, the hero nourished by love, wis-| = 
“|The power of France, proud. dom, and virtue, who after de-| = 
3 Wolf. stroying the Guelf ascendancy,) 5. 
The secular Papal power, avaricious. shall effect the reordinance and z 


felicity of Italy. 
Dante, Human Reason. 
Virgil, Human Science. 
Beatrice, Divine Science. 


The “ gajetta pelle,” to which Dante alludes in the First Canto 
ga) I 
* Dante, Opere, Fir. tom. V. p. 133, 1830—1841. 
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of the “Inferno,” as inspiring him with hope, the celebrated lin- 
guist, now the Cardinal Mezzofanti, has, | believe, referred not 
to the “ Lonza,” or Panther, which had opposed his further pro- 
gress, but to the Ram, the constellation visible in Spring. 

The four stars seen by the Poet in the First Canto of the “‘ Pur- 
gatorio” have, notwithstanding the contrary interpretation of 
Streckfuss, been understood by Humboldt and others to have a 
real meaning, and to denote “la croix du Sud,” or constellation 
visible at the South Pole. “ The philosophical and religious mys- 
ticism,” says Humboldt, “ which pervades and vivifies the immense 
composition of Dante, assigns to all objects not only an ideal but 
a real and material existence, which constitute with him two 
different worlds as it were, reciprocally reflecting each other.” 
The four stars were similarly understood by the celebrated navi- 
gator Amerigo Vespucci. It is observable that Dante, in his 
different works, has cited not merely Ptolemy and Aristotle, the 
principal authorities on astronomy in his age, but Arabian writers 
also, from whom he may have learnt the existence of the cross of 
the South. The roundness of the earth and Antipodes were, as 
we learn from M. Libri,* facts also generally admitted at the 
commencement of the 14th century. 

Missirini, the friend of Canova, has directed his attention to 
the restoration of monuments illustrative of Dante; and with 
some appearance of probability, claims for an ancient picture of 
the 14th century, now in his possession, the lineaments of Bea- 
trice, nay, even the design of Dante himself. 

A portrait of Dante by Giotto, whose existence had been indi- 
cated by Vasari, was discovered on the 21st of July, 1840, in the 
ancient chapel of the Palazzo del Potesta at Florence. The 
Poet is placed near Pope Clement IV., Brunetto Latini, and 
Corso Donati. The painter Giotto was following his profession 
at Rome in 1298, according to an authentic account for which we 
are indebted to Baldinucci, previously to which he had painted 
the pictures in the Church ‘del Carmine, and in the Palazzo del 
Potesta ; and as Brunetto Latini died in 1294, it is probable 
that the work was executed previously y—it may be about the date 
when Dante became connected, by marriage, with the family of 
Donati. It is certain that the portrait must have been painted 
before 1300, since in that year the Poet left Florence, never to 
return. The countenance is that of a young man. These por- 
traits were soon after plastered over by the enemies of the Poet. 
Various attempts were made from time to time to restore them, 
it being well known that they existed. They were at last re- 


* Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques, tom. IJ. p. 197, note I. 
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covered, mainly, we believe, through the perseverance and enthu- 
siasm of Signor Bezzi. Another very interesting likeness of 
Dante is in the possession of the Marchese Torrigiani; it is a 
cast generally believed to have been taken shortly after death. 

The minor poems, the foundation of the fame of Dante, have 
at length received the attention which they so much needed. It 
is a long, and a difficult, and in some instances impossible, task to 
assign the date of those productions, or even to fix with any 
degree of certainty what was composed prior to 1297, in which 
year appears the earliest record of his poetical reputation, when 
he was matriculated in the Art or Company of Physicians, as 
** Dante Aldighiero degl’ Aldighieri, Poeta Fiorentino.” He 
was then 32 years of age. From Fraticelli,* a writer who has 
followed up the design, indicated and left incomplete by Trivulzio 
and Monti, it appears that Mr. Lyell has too hastily received 
many canzoni and sonnets as genuine, which rest upon little or 
no proof. Witte has also occupied himself with the same sub- 
ject, and has published several unedited sonnets from MSS. in 
libraries at Venice and Milan; 145 lyrical pieces (Canzoni, 
Sestine, Ballate, Sonnets, Madrigals, or Fragments) have been 
already published as the compositions of Dante Alighieri,—of 
which number, according to Fraticelli, only 78 can be positively 
affirmed to be his. The same meritorious writer has carefully 
classified the genuine, doubtful, and spurious poems. 

If we add the discovery of an ancient commentary upon the 
“ Inferno,” by Guiniforte delli Bargiggi, at Marseilles, where it 
published, A.D. 1838, with an extraordinary dedication to the 
present Pope, bya French advocate, certainly not in communion 
with the church of Rome, we believe that we have enumerated 
the principal recent publications illustrative of the life and 
writings of Dante. We think that enough has been said to 
render the fact intelligible, why the interest excited by the 
subject upon the Continent has not been less intense than that 
occasioned by the recovery of the treatise “de Republica” of the 
Roman Orator. 


* Opere Minori, tom. I. c. 3. Fir. 1835—1840. + P. 341. 
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Arr. II1.—1. Zl Conte Ugolino della Gherardesca, e I Ghibellini 
di Pisa, Romanzo Storico di Giovanni Rosini. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Milan. Aug. 1843. 


Torriani e Visconti dell’ Autore della Sibilla Odaleta. 2 vols. 
8vo. Milan. 1839. 

. Antoniolo de’ Landriani Capitano di Ventura, Scene Storiche 
del Secolo XIV. Milan. 1842. 1 vol. 

. Nicold de’ Lapi, ovvero I Palleschi e I Piagnoni di Massimo 
d Azeglio. vol. Milan. 1841. 

. Intorno a Nicold de’ Lapi, ovvero I Palleschie I Piagnoni di 
Massimo d Azeglio, Ragionamento di Felice Turotti, con Lllus- 
trazioni Storiche. 1 vol. Milan. 1842. 

. Frammento di Lettera sul! Assedio di Firenze (signed) 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Paris. 1843, &e. &e. &e. 


“Ti faut des Spectacles dans les grandes villes, il faut des Romans 
dans les provinces.” This truism, prefixed by Rousseau to his 
“‘ Nouvelle Heloise,” accounts for the predilection of our country- 
loving people for romantic narrative, and it also explains why 
Romance is still, in Italy, comparatively barren, and chiefly of 
foreign importation. No one in Italy, who can help it, resides in 
the country; and the short and merry season of villeggiatura, 
conveying for a few weeks all the luxuries of the city to some 
favourite spot on the Apennines, or by the sea-side, or on the 
shores of the Lario, is not calculated to inspire the light-hearted 
people of the South with that taste for retirement, and for those 
intellectual enjoyments, which alone can embellish a secluded 
country life. Readers of all classes are therefore to be found ex- 
clusively in town; and there it is but natural that the prestige of 
scenic decoration, of music, and general conversation, should in- 
cline a sensual, and essentially sociable population, to prefer the 
social enjoyment of the drama, or even the opera, to the cold 
perusal of a quiet novel at home. 

Not that we would by any means imply that the Italians are 
not a reading people (though when and where they find leisure for 
literary pursuits, may be a mystery to us) ; for, on the contrary, 
few towns out of Germany may be said to print, publish, and sell 
a larger quantity of books, than Milan and Turin have done ever 
since 1830; and it would be absurd to presume, that out of so 
many thousand volumes, none that are purchased are read. But 
a very wide majority of those publications consists of works of 
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iP .* science and erudition, cyclopzedias, universal histories, geographi- a 
iF eal and biographical dictionaries, annals of statistics, of political al 
i economy, of education, republications of old chronicles and musty a 
{ parchments, antiquarian researches—huge folios and quartos for- N 
| midable to look upon. Under the weight of all this learned lumber, ' 
the vein of spontaneous Italian genius runs scanty and slow. The al 
Italians have become most determined utilitarians in literature. t] 
ve Their publishers seem to have constituted themselves into a vast 
: society for the diffusion of useful knowledge. Every line they 
print is meant for an instrument of popular improvement ; and 
t for such a purpose, they think, literature can never assume too 
pe positive a character—no book can ever be found prosy and dull. 
If the people are to read at all, it must be witha view to become 
better men; and whenever they are in want of intellectual relaxa- 
i tion, let them repair to the theatre. 

: Should the Italian Literati ever succeed in rendering their 
historical pursuits palatable to their readers, in preference to 
¥ works of fiction, we should look upon them with wonder and 
reverence. We labour in England under an opposite complaint. 
: Novels and romances are rapidly invading the whole republic of 
“y letters; scarcely one sterling work of history can live, whilst 
thousands of tales of all shapes and colours find favour in the 

, eyes of a public, which reads more than it thinks. 
; We must be allowed to doubt, whether Italy, with her three- 
score novels,—so many and no more have hitherto found their 
way to the shelves of Rolandi’s Italian Library in London,—have 
i reason to envy us our astonishing fecundity in that style of ( 
writing. We love—and who does not !—we love the works of 
imagination; we revere the privileged man upon whose mind 
God has bestowed so keen and active a sense of the beautiful, 
that its contemplation will harass and fatigue him—will haunt 
him—granting no rest till he has bodied it forth in his own impe- 
rishable reproductions ;—till he has, Prometheus-like, eneroached 
; upon the prerogatives of the Divinity, and tasted the ineffable joy 
of creation. We delight in romance, as we love to look on 
painting and sculpture ; but we pity the man, whose senses have 
been so miserably palled and blunted by long indulgence in the 
vapid and morbid extravagances of modern fiction, as to have 
i lost all relish for the bare charms of historical narrative ; just 
r as we would commiserate him, who had doted so long on the 
gaudy beauties of a painted Venus, as to have no eyes left for the 

living countenance of a lovely woman in flesh and blood. 
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‘‘ Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction,” — 
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a man who dealt all his life-time in works of imagination, has felt 
and acknowledged it. Truth is more strange, and he might have 
added, more grand and beautiful, than fiction. What Art is to 
Nature, is Romance, to History. Novels or dramas, the contri- 
vance of mortal understanding, cannot rank by the side of the 
annals of mankind—the work of that supreme intelligence which 
the Greeks called “the Poet of Heaven and Earth.” 

Walter Scott and the school of his imitators, English or 
Italian, felt the self-evidence of this great truth; and in order to 
lead their readers back to a love for history, they resorted to that 
amphibious production, that worst of all works of fiction, accepta- 
ble only as a transitional contrivance—the Historical Novel. 

This style of writing is indeed no novelty. Homer, Virgil, and 
Tasso wrote historical romances in verse ; “ Ivanhoe” is an epic 
poem in prose; but epopées were intended as a substitute for 
history, ere history existed. Men sang before they could write 
or print. Homer led the way to Herodotus—the bard to the 
chronicler; but in this age of deep research, of sedate erudition, 
wherefore these free versions, these parodies of history? What can 
the poet hope by mythologizing on well-defined historical events? 
Whence this mistrust of the natural attractions of that True, 
which alone is the Beautiful? Whence this necessity of im- 
proving on the designs of Providence ‘—of 


“« Intesser fregi al Vero, ornando in parte, 
D’ altri diletti che de suoi le carte ;”’ 


or, in good English, of trifling and tampering with truth? 

It may, indeed, be that poetry, exhausted in its finite resources, 
may in a less imaginative epoch be compelled to rely on the acces- 
sary co-operaticn of positive knowledge; and that, for instance, 
the love-romance of Roland Greme and Catherine Seyton might 
fail in interesting the readers of ‘« The Abbot,” unless supported by 
the great historical importance attached to the personage of Mary 
Stuart,—and in that case human society would have reached the 
utmost stage of Platonic Utopia, and grown too wise for poetry. 
But however the Jdeal may have need of a close alliance with 
the Real, truth can certainly derive no advantage from being 
wedded to fiction. History will always be more interesting than 
historical romance, if men only know how to write and read it. 

“Oh!” answer the publishers, “ Historical publications do not 
attract the attention of the thousand and one boarding-school 
misses, who patronize a Circulating Library.” What! is not a 
powerful writer more than a match for a thousand and one 
boarding-school misses! Is not a man of genius intended to be 
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in advance of his age—to force it after his own views—to wean it 
from its unsound predilections! The vulgar mass of readers 
delight not in history. True! But did ever any man of supreme 
intellect, any poet, attempt to write history! Did ever any 
eagle-eyed bard cast a vivifying glance on the past, and lay its 
image, misty and shadowy perhaps, but not the less moving and 
breathing, before us? History has, hitherto, been merely the 
work of pledding erudition or cold political speculation—the pro- 
duction of the scholar or philosopher, not of the poet. Poets, 
as yet, only deal in historical romances—they dare not write the 
romance of history; and yet an historical novel is but an imper- 
fect attempt to poetize history. A cursory glance at any of the 
best specimens of that style of composition (say, for example, 
“The Abbot,” which we have mentioned) will easily satisfy us that 
its main beauties are not of a romantic, but of an historical cast. 
We feel, as we read, how, notwithstanding the masterly skill of 
the inventor, the progress of the historical action is impaired by 
the encumbrance of more or less incongruous episodes; whilst 
the interest which would naturally be awakened by the romantic 
situation of accessorial personages is almost entirely destroyed 
by the crushing weight of the real heroes with which they are 
so improvidently brought into juxtaposition. 

To say, with Tasso, that mankind must, like grown children, 
be allowed to swallow the salutary lessons of truth by the skilful 
admixture of poetical imagery, is to entertain no very high 
opinion either of the omnipotence of the medicine, or of the 
docility of the patient ; and the writer who lays his hope of sue- 
cess on that old nursery stratagem, can only obtain the applause 
of an illiterate crowd, whose infantine imbecility enables them 
not to detect the deception ; but with minds of a more disciplined 
cast, with men more conversant with the subject, the slightest de- 
viation from incontrovertible facts, the most trifling anachronism 
or inconsistency,—even the least attempt to fill up by plausible 
conjectures the irreparable blanks with which time has _ provi- 
dentially dotted the annals of the past,—must have the effect of 
immediately breaking that illusion, without which works of imagi- 
nation can have no charms for us. 

But, if historical novels may be justly considered as injurious 
to the literary purposes, neither will they be found to answer any 
better the great moral objects, of history. Not that the historio- 
grapher may not, as well as the novel-writer, pervert facts and 
make them subservient to his own peculiar views; but the former, 
from the very importance and dignity of his office, is at least 
amenable to the severest visitations of criticism, whilst the latter, 
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whenever convicted of the grossest violations of truth, entrenches 
himself behind Horace’s latitudinarianism, and arrogates the pri- 
vilege of telling his story after his own fashion, without the 
faintest shade of responsibility.* 

Thus Walter Scott did not hesitate to brand Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat with deeds of the darkest treason, merely that the brilliant 
valour of his lion-hearted hero might be enhanced by the con- 
trast; and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer had no scruple to exag- 
gerate the vices and crimes of the Italian race in an age in 
which it still displayed so much of its vitality, the better to 
elevate his idol Rienzi. A man well versed in historical lore may 
read similar misrepresentations with a sceptic shrug of the 
shoulders; but the mass of ignorant readers, who derive their in- 
formation from no better sources, are apt to contract from their 
Scotts and Bulwers erroneous impressions, which no effect of 
subsequent discipline may have power to eradicate. 

History is, for us, a ‘grand edifice, sublime in its shapeless 
disorder, venerable in its chasms and ruins, stately in its dark- 
ness and stillness, deriving a fantastic solemnity, assuming gi- 
gantic dimensions from the very mist of time through which we 
contemplate it. We can never, indeed, be too diligent in clear- 
ing all doubts that the ignorance of dark ages has left in the 
memorial of the past; we can never be too eloquent or too 
poetical in our description of the heart-stirring events with which 
the annals of bygone generations are teeming; but when we 
arrive at a blank which the utmost ingenuity of laborious erudi- 
tion is at a loss to fill up—when truth evades all the labour of 
critical inquiry,—oh! then, to attempt to remove uncertainty by 
plausible conjecture, “ to render connected,” as Sir Lytton Bulwer 
suggests, “and clear the most broken fragments of our annals 
by the liberal use of analogical hypotheses,” appears to us as idle 
a wish as that of the honest citizen who described the Roman 
Colosseum as ‘‘ a remarkably fine old building, but very much out 
of repair,” and proposed to wall up its dilapidated remnants by a 
patchwork of modern masonry. 

These unphilosophical endeavours to robe the venerable ves- 
tiges of historical tradition in the tawdry finery of modern ro- 
manticism are the more to be regretted, as they are more at 
variance with the real tendencies of the earnest inquisitive age 
we live in. Whilst all the labours of modern criticism evidently 
aim at stripping history of all mythological interpolation, does it 
not appear rather strange that the school of W alter Scott should 
have no better object than to throw the annals of the past back 

* Pictoribus atque poetis, 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas. 
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into the chaos from which they are only beginning to emerge ? 
History, however, far from losing any of its prestige from an 
erudite pruning of all heterogeneous growth, acquires new 
interest from being left to its own resources. For if its noblest 
and worthiest office is, after all, to lay before our gaze the most 
affecting scenes of antiquity, intended to rouse us from our 
native listlessness and apathy, there is but little doubt that, to 
this effect, the most uncontroverted statement of positive facts 
will be more immediately conducive than the over-strained effu- 
sions of fictitious narrative—because, against emotions resulting 
from imaginary or even questionable catastrophes, the natural 
indocility of man may find a ready refuge in the stronghold of 
sneering scepticism; but he will not so easily resist the urgent 
upbraiding of glaring truth, reflecting in the mirror of departed 
greatness the humiliating image of his present degeneracy. 

Let only the poet undertake to write history. Let a man of 
profound and vigorous genius, penetrated with a religious feel- 
ing of veneration for truth, assume the high and new office of an 
imaginative historian. Sismondi and Michaud on the Continent, 
Alison in England, have shown, to some extent, how history can 
be arrayed in almost as attractive a dress as poetry. Nothing is 
more calculated to rouse the fancy and warm the heart than this 
great biographer of the human species—this registrar of the 
errors and follies, of the perpetual contradictions of man—this 
generous dispenser of retributive justice, visiting guilt even 
within the sanctuary of the grave, unmasking hypocrisy and 
rebuking calumny, and laying at rest oppressed innocence, still 
smarting and writhing under the lash of human injustice. 

Next to the unhallowed and dangerous, but irresistible, desire 
of exploring the mysteries of the future, human curiosity is 
naturally led to sound the scarcely less unfathomable gulf of the 
Past ; and the Past itself is pregnant with warnings and conjec- 
tures for the Future; and from every volume of history—as from 
the coffin of the wizard of chivalrous legends—there issues the 
fatidical voice of the Prophet. 

But, in order that it may claim a right to these noble func- 
tions, history must not only divest itself of all illiberal prepos- 
sessions, but it must indulge in no gratuitous assertions—it must 
not profess, with the usual lax morality of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, that to the memory of any man, were it even Richard III. 
of England, “one crime, more or less, matters but little,”’—for, 
whenever it trespasses against well authenticated facts, or even 
attempts to substantiate dubious and shadowy evidence, it betrays 
incapacity of giving the subject sufficient charm without the 
meretricious adornment of episodical interest; it shows inabi- 
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lity of working on our imagination, without bewildering our 
judgment. 

The poetical beauty to which history is entitled to aspire, must 
be derived from intrinsic, not from adventitious sources ; it must 
be a beauty of form, not of drapery—of design, not of colouring ; 
it must have all the chasteness, the accuracy, and high finish of 
sculpture, in order to possess all its majesty and sublimity—its 
endless durability ; and the insertion of spurious ornaments, such 
as are lavished upon it by the imitators of the Bard of Abbots- 
ford, will have no better effect than the eyes of painted glass, 
which the Greek and Roman sculptors of an age of decline, en- 
chased in the heads of classic statues, with a hope of adding expres- 
sion to the calm and severe features of the heroes of antiquity. 

If we have dwelt so long on the inexpediency of historical 
novels, and so explicitly expressed our opinion of the false, and 
consequently ephemeral, character of that style of writing, it is 
because our remarks apply more especially to the Italian novelists, 
to whom it was our purpose to turn our attention in the course of 
this article ; as the great majority of their works consist of his- 
torical novels, written more or less in imitation of Scott; ro- 
mance being hardly in existence, in that country, before the 
Waverley Novels became familiar to the mass of Italian readers.* 

In the land where Boccaccio, and his predecessors and fol- 
lowers, first introduced a kind of narrative, which they probably 
imported from the lively fictions of eastern story-tellers, where 
Boiardo and Ariosto first clothed the rude legends of northern 
minstrelsy in the ineffable charms of their melodious language, 


* We know that Italians will not readily subscribe to our assertion; indeed 
Professor Rosini, indignant at the idea of a Scotch poet laying any claim to the in- 
vention of historical romance, contends, in his Preface to the ‘* Luisa Strozzi,’’ that 
that kind of composition is originally Italian. 

‘« My intent was,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to revive historical romance. This style of writing 
is not only originally an Italian contrivance, but it constitutes one of the greatest 
ornaments of our literature. See the ‘ Istoria di Ippolito Buondelmonte e d’Eleo- 
nora de’ Bardi, dated 1471; and ‘I Reali di Francia,’ published twenty years later, 
at Modena: in both of which historical events are interwoven with fictitious epi- 
sodes. See, above all, ‘ Le Avventure di Giuliettae Romeo,’ by Luigi da Porto; a 
tale which elicited many tears in the original Italian, long before it appeared dra- 
matized before an English audience.’’ Rosini proceeds to class the tales of the 
Decameron, those of Sacchetti, and others, among historical novels, quoting also 
the romance of the ‘‘ Avventuroso Siciliano,’’ written in 1311. 

All this is to little purpose : we have already unhesitatingly classed the Iliad and 
Odyssey among the historical romances. We can have still less scruple in securing 
a place among them for the Orlando and Goffredo. But supposing even Boccaccio 
and Boiardo to be absolutely original writers, it is no less true that both the 
‘* Novelle Boccaccesche’’ and ‘‘ Poemi Cavallereschi’’ had ceased in Italy alto- 
gether, and that Rosini’s own works and those of his countrymen might perhaps 
never have arisen without the impulse given to the European mind by the recent 
and to some extent new models of Scott. 
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Romance was almost utterly extinct ever since the close of the 
sixteenth century. To that poetical rage which crowded the 
shelves of Italian libraries with several thousand volumes of chi- 
valro-epic poems in ottava rima—(readers familiar with Italian 
literature know that we do not exaggerate)—weariness succeeded, 
and surfeit. Chivalrous epopée was superseded by amorous 
lyrics. Petrarch re-asserted his ascendancy over Ariosto and 
Tasso. The Arcadians of the seventeenth century published 
thousands of volumes of sonnets, which, if they had no greater 
merit than the stanzas of their predecessors, were, at least, more 
shortly written, and sooner read and forgotten. 

In the following century, the English novelists of the age of 
Fielding and Richardson, notwithstanding Italian translations of 
their works being published, exercised little or no influence on 
the Italian mind; neither did the pseudo-philosophical school, 
which flourished in France shortly before the Revolution, find 
many followers on the southern side of the Alps. With the ex- 
ception of the “ Novelle dell’ Abate Chiari,” and other vapid and 
prosy productions in that style, which attained a certain degree of 
popularity, Italy, in the eighteenth century, hardly possessed a 
work of fiction worth notice. 

But during the French invasion, a man was born on board a 
Venetian man-of-war, destined to feel in a high degree, and for- 
cibly to depict, those passions by which the bosoms of his coun- 
trymen were kindled during the appalling events of that memo- 
rable era. ‘ Jacopo Ortis” is an eminently Italian romance. 
It is in fact the only work in the language intended as a deline- 
ation of national character. It is true that Ugo Foscolo only 
gave his own features for a portraiture of his hero. Like Alfieri, 
Byron, and other egotists of modern times, he was so full of 
himself, that every object around seemed imbued with his own 
thoughts and feelings. But fortunately Foscolo’s character was 
no bad specimen of an Italian mind and heart during the mo- 
mentous crisis, of which he was by no means an idle spectator. 
A patriot, conspiring against a decrepit oligarchy at Venice; a 
factious republican, after the classic models of Timoleon and 
Brutus, diving into all the extravagances by which Italians were 
made to wink at the shameless spoliation of their country; a 
volunteer in the Cisalpine ranks, fighting with headlong im- 
petuosity, or in leisure moments haranguing the people on the 
square, and inditing admonitory epistles to the ambitious despot, 
who was making the hot heads of French and Italian republicans 
a footstool to the throne ; a sullen frondeur, at war with all man- 
ner of government, dreaded by all parties, but loved by the mul- 
titude ; withdrawing from the turmoil of active life, to indulge 
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for a season in the abstruse lucubrations of unwieldy scholarship, 
or to pine in wanton indolence at the feet of a tyrant beauty ;— 
such was Foscolo ; and such, bating the gloss and refinement— 
the paint and tinsel by which a hero must be set off for stage 
effect—such is also “ Jacopo Ortis.” 

Written in a manly, rich, imaginative style, such as is seldom 
found among Italian prose writers—conceived with a unity of pur- 
pose, plan, and action worthy of the best age of ancient classi- 
cism—redundant with genuine high-wrought feeling, such as 
might well shame the maudlin sentimentality of modern roman- 
ticism,—‘“‘ Jacopo Ortis” is, we think, far superior to the kindred 
German production, ‘The Sorrows of Werter,” with which it 
had long to contend for the palm of priority. With little or no 
action, with just as few episodes as can cast some light on the 
gloomy character of the protagonist, the romance proceeds to- 
wards its unavoidable catastrophe,—a mere outline of a way- 
ward and gloomy, but still at times lofty and noble soul,—the dis- 
section of a proud and stubborn, but also manly and generous, 
heart. 

** Jacopo Ortis ” has been considered as an immoral book, being 
truly little better than a vindication of suicide. Every letter he 
writes, every word he utters, is evidently made to bear on that 
long-premeditated crime. The dagger hovers before him amidst 
the flowers and verdure of his Euganean hills—among the joys of 
the ruddy peasantry, whose festivals he consents to grace with 
his presence: the thought of death mingles itself with the 
warmest expansions of his beneficent nature, with the very 
ecstasy of a first kiss of love. And yet we do not think Ortis had 
in Italy the same pernicious effect that Werter is said to have 
produced in Germany. Life has, in the South, too many charms 
for any book to render suicide a fashionable monomania; and, 
independent of its tragical conclusion, we rather incline to believe 
that Foscolo’s romance exercised a most beneficial influence, in 
as far as it roused his countrymen from that effeminacy into 
which, after the restoration of the peace, they were but too prone 
to relapse. It taught them to cherish virtue, even though inse- 
parably wedded to sorrow and evil—even though apparently 
abandoned by Heaven and Earth. 

Notwithstanding the popularity enjoyed by that work in Italy 
and abroad,* it never boasted a numerous school of imitators. 
The earliest productions of Defendente Sacchi and the short 
tragic tales of Davide Bertolotti, are, indeed, rather written after 


* “ Jacopo Ortis ’’ has been very lately re-translated into French by a no less po- 
pular writer than Alexandre Dumas. 
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the models of Arnaut, the French sentimentalist, than in the 
stern and nervous style of Ortis. Their “ Pianta dei Sospiri” 
and “ Cimitero dei Cipressi,” and other pretty romances with 
lugubrious titles, after lingering for one or two seasons on the 
toilet-table of the Milanese beauties, were at last thrown aside 
amidst the yawns of unconquerable ennui. 

But not long after the close of revolutionary wars, together 
with a flood of various productions of ultramontane literature, 
the Waverley novels made their way into Italy. It would be 
difficult to conceive the enthusiasm with which these exotics 
were welcomed into the Italian soil. Translations of the works 
of Scott were published with as much expedition as they issued 
from the Ballantine press. Those by Gaetano Barbieri and 
Pompeo Ferrario of Milan, executed with rare skill, though, at 
first, with little or no knowledge of English, contributed in a high 
degree to hasten the acclimation of those Caledonian narratives. 
The first of Scott’s translators was the amiable and talented 
Pietro Borsieri, who published the “ Antiquary” before 1820. 
His task was hardly completed, when he was involved in the fate 
of the Editors of the “Conciliatore,” a literary work intended to 
reconcile men of all parties to unanimity and brotherly love; one 
of the most harmless publications that ever saw the light of day, 
but in which Austria apprehended treasonable designs. Borsieri, 
together with Confalonieri and Pellico, was seat to Spielberg, 
there to reconcile himself to hard bread and greasy broth, and to 
the knitting of woollen stockings; and the task of translating 
Seott devolved upon others of his less unfortunate townsmen. 
But new versions and editions of Scott’s works, in prose as well 
as in verse, were reproduced in almost every town of the Penin- 
sula; and for several years the “ Ariosto of the North” had 
nearly weaned that southern people from the perusal of their 
brilliant and copious national literature. In the train of the 
Scottish bard, Cooper, Bulwer, and others of his imitators in- 
vaded Italy. James, unrivalled in his knowledge of the Chroni- 
cles of France, gave also an interest to that view of literature 
from his extraordinary verisimilitude to history, in which he 
excels most modern writers ; and his novels possess closer affinities 
to the facts they describe, than almost any other romances, and 
also are clear from any moral wrong done to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. Nor could it be long, with these impulses in 
the public mind, before admiration yielded to imitation. 

Manzoni was, perhaps, the first to conceive the idea of an 
Italian historical novel. Brought up among the recent affluence 
of foreign literature into Italy, he had studied with transport 
the best models in the German and English languages. His first 
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poetical essays easily placed him at the head of that Romantic 
school which was then rising in Italy. He had written two tra- 
gedies in a new style ; as it, was supposed, in imitation of Schiller. 
He was now busy, it was reported, with a romance after the 
manner of Scott. With that timid diffidence and laborious dili- 
gence peculiar to a country in which literature is never culti- 
vated from interested motives, and where fame is the author’s 
only reward, Manzoni employed several years to give his novel 
that high finish for which it fos been justly commended. Every 
word in these three long volumes has been weighed with the 
minutest accuracy. As in his tragedies, so in the novel, Man- 
zoni seemed anxious to fetter and pinion his genius, as if in sheer 
terror that it might run away with him. In his endeavours to be 
sober and natural, he appears cold and even dull. “I Promessi 
Sposi” can scarcely be called a romance. There is nothing of 
the action and interest which ought to be inseparable from a 
successful novel. It is hardly possible to read it with that climax 
of excitement which novelists even of the lowest rank are almost 
invariably able to give their narratives. The subject, to our 
judgment, could never be more unfortunately selected; the 
heroes could hardly be more insignificant ; the plan scarcely more 
unwieldy or inanimate. 

But whilst we are ready to confess that the novel could never 
have proved a more decided failure as a whole, we must not be 
blind to the transcendent beauties of its parts. Manzoni, in 
fact, never intended to write a romance. He entered the lists 
as a rival rather than as a follower of Scott. He wished his own 
work, whilst he suffered it to be classed among the imitations of 
those of his antagonist, to be, in fact, as different from them, and 
as essentially original, as the human mind could contrive. Man- 
zoni’s three volumes are a series of pictures of manners—a tame, 
and, if it must be said, clumsy rhapsody of comic or tragic scenes, 
developing no tendency but the promulgation of that unresisting, 
meek, pusillanimous Christianity, which by an exaggerated appli- 
eation of the doctrines of the Gospel, teaches the slave to ‘* turn 
the other cheek” to the overbearing tyrant who wantonly smites 
him. A monk and a cardinal are his only heroes. Determined 
to advocate the cause of religion in its worst phasis of papal 
catholicity, he ean find no virtue except under the cowl or the 
purple; unless it were among the abject peasantry of a trodden 
country, whose passive resignation under dire necessity—whose 
pazienza per forza—is accounted meritorious and holy. With 
only a few years interval, Manzoni seems at the antipodes with 
Foscolo. A reader, wondering what has become of er 
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‘* Sia pace ai frati 
Purché sfratati, 
E pace ai preti 
Ma pochi e queti, 
Cardinalume 
Non tolga il lume, 
I] maggior prete 
Torni alla rete, 
Leggi e non Re 
Italia c’ é;” 


—a reader, we said, might be induced to suppose that less than 
a quarter of a century has been sufficient to convert the North 
of Italy into a vast convent of monks. What with Manzoni’s 
“Fra Cristoforo,” and with his “ Morale Cattolica,” and with 
Pellico’s ** Doveri dell’ Uomo,” the poor Lombards are taught to 
care very little whether their fat and fair land be a prey to white- 
coated Austrians or black-gowned Jesuits, so that by their 
heroic forbearance and submission to what they are to consider 
a dispensation of Providence, they may be booked, if not quite 
for Paradise, at least for Purgatory or Limbo. Monks and 
Cardinals, indeed! Count all the disasters that famine and pes- 
tilence ever inflicted—those fatal scourges which Manzoni knows 
how to describe so terrifically, —count all the invasions, slaughters, 
and arsons which Italy had to endure at the hand of ultra- 
montane barbarians,—and you will hardly come up to the amount 
of radical, permanent, incurable evil wrought upon the benighted 
people of Italy by those cowled and purpled tyrants of thought. 
Alas, for Italy! French and German soldiery could only kill 
the body ; a corrupted priesthood has power to kill the soul ! 

Fra Cristoforo, Cardinal Federigo, and his uncle San Carlo 
Borromeo, were good men and righteous. Such characters have 
been, and are. Who knows it not? But cardinals and monks 
without number turned the autherity of a most holy religion into 
an instrument of degradation and enslavement ; and, bound up 
in the complicated machinery of a false system, the pure-minded 
and righteous themselves, by their very virtues, unwittingly con- 
tributed to sanctify the insidious dogmas and hateful measures 
by which it prevailed over the earth. 

How far the zeal of these well-meaning but deluded champions 
of priesteraft may be said to harmonize with the real tendency of 
the age, will appear from the stubborn resistance manifested at 
Parma and Pavia against the fraudulent or forcible re-instalment 
ot Jesuits by government ; as well as from the movement of the 
patriots of Bologna, Ravenna, and Rimini, driven by despair to 
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hopeless insurrections, and even to brigandage, rather than any 
longer to submit to the pastoral rule of their cardinals. 

But, however strongly we may feel inclined to quarrel with the 
spirit, and find fault with the form, of Manzoni’s novel, we must, 
as we have before hinted, join in the enthusiastic applause of his 
countrymen as to its splendid details, its vividness of description, 
its natural, easy, and graceful style. Manzoni showed himself pos- 
sessed with ample powers of invention, though they have been 
hitherto employed to little or no purpose. Scenery and per- 
sonages are delineated to the life, the human heart is sounded to 
its inmost depths ; each of the cumbrous and long-winded episodes 
is in itself a romance; but the main story is utterly void of 
interest. The uproar of a peaceful hamlet roused by the alarm 
bell at midnight ; a Milanese mob goaded by hunger to riot and 
rebellion ; the squalor of a large city struck by the dire scourge 
of pestilence ;—ail this constitutes a series of exquisite pictures. 
The conversion of the Innominato—the story of the Signora di 
Monza—are wonderful exhibitions of a pathetic bordering on 
sublimity. Don Ferrante, Donna Prassede, the Podesta, the 
Dottor Azzecca-Garbugli, the Conte Zio, Fra Galdino, Don 
Abbondio, are comic characters with whom the reader is almost 
brought into personal acquaintance and familiarity. But most 
of these personages, most of these scenes, are only episodical ; 
and the deep sensations which these occasional beauties are but 
calculated to work on the reader’s heart, will make him still more 
painfully alive to the imperfections of the main action. Never 
were, perhaps, the parts more unskilfully arrayed to mar the 
effect of the whole. 

Manzoni’s novel has been so long published, and either the 
original or its translations have been so long in the hands of all 
readers, that a quotation from “1 Promessi Sposi ” may be con- 
sidered superfluous. Yet the farewell of Lucia to her country is 
so characteristic of Manzoni’s style, of his complete reliance on 
the most genuine and natural emotions of the simplest hearts for 
effect, that we believe our readers will forgive us if we bring that 
passage once more under their eyes. 

The poor Milanese Tosa, obliged to escape from the insolence 
of a libertine feudatory, is sailing by moonlight on her native 
lake, casting a last glance at her hamlet, at the home of her 
childhood. Overcome by emotion, she hides her face as if com- 
posing herself to sleep, and weeps undisturbed. The poet speaks 
for her :— 

‘“‘ Farewell, ye mountains, emerging from the waters, reared 
up to the sky, whose bold outlines are graved in the heart of him 
who was born among you, no less than the features of his parent ; 
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whose murmuring streams sound like the music of a friend’s 
voice ; and ye lonely hamlets, scattered between hill and dale, 
white and pure, glittering in the landscape like flocks pasturing 
on the hill-side—Farewell ! 

“‘ How sad the steps of those who, born among you, depart 
from you! Even in the fancy of a man who leaves you of his 
own choice, allured by prospects of fortune smiling upon him in 
far off countries—even in his fancy, his golden dreams fade (st 
disabbelliscono), as you fade in the distant horizon ; and he won- 
ders and repines, and would fain retrace his steps, were it not 
for the glimmering thought of a future day, when wealth and 
ease will follow him at his return. The further he advances on 
the plain, the more his eye withdraws weary and dejected from 
that monotonous vastness ; the air is to him heavy and lifeless. 
Sad and absent he treads among the busy throng of tumultuous 
cities. The houses on houses, and streets on streets, seem to 
take away his breath, and before the proudest edifices, wonder 
of foreign visiters, the home-sick mountaineer thinks with rest- 
less longing of the white cottage and homestead in his village on 
which his heart is long since set, and which will be his if he ever 
gets back, a rich man, to his mountains. 

‘** But for one who had never sent beyond those mountains 
even an idle thought, even a fleeting glance,—one who had bound 
within their limits the dearest schemes of the future,—one driven 
away by oppression, who, torn from the dearest habits, from the 
fondest expectations, abandons those hills to move among 
strangers never thought of, never wished for,—one who cannot, 
even in imagination, fix on the day of return! . . . 

‘* Farewell, native home, where, peacefully seated, treasuring a 
hidden thought, the heart learnt to distinguish from the common 
footsteps one footstep, expected with unaccountable anxiety and 
mysterious fear; farewell home—as yet a stranger’s, so often 
furtively glanced at, timidly and not unblushingly glanced at, 
where the mind loved to build up a tranquil sojourn of bridal 
felicity ; farewell, village church, whence the soul so often re- 
turned pure and serene, singing the hymns of the Lord—where a 
sacred rite was prepared, promised—where the secret sigh of 
the heart was to be solemnly blessed, and love to become a duty 
and be called holy—farewell! He who bestowed so much joy 
upon you is everywhere, and He never disturbs the happiness of 
— children, but to prepare for them a greater and more lasting 
bliss.” 

One of the longest, and unquestionably the most striking epi- 
sode of Manzoni’s novel, suggested to Professor Rosini of Pisa 
the subject for his ‘* Monaca di Monza,” an historical novel which 
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appeared shortly after “I Promessi Spesi.” Giovanni Rosini, a 
man of yarious accomplishments, an Italian Litterato of the old 
school, gifted with a rare versatility of talent, has long been an 
ornament to the oldest University of Tuscany. Under the ap- 
pearances of an easy and almost Epicurean life, the good Pro- 
fessor, grown to an alarming degree of obesity, receiving his 
visiters in bed even after twelve o'clock at noon, finds however 
time, not only to discharge his professional duties with the great- 
est credit to himself, and to the Institution he belongs to, but 
is even now composing a splendid “‘ History of Painting,” which 
bids fair to be ranked among the standard works of modern 
Italian Literature. 

His fancy, nothing fettered by the weight and torpor of an over- 
grown frame, is sufficiently buoyant to wing its flight into the 
regions of poetry and romance; and as we have elsewhere ob- 
served, the worthy Professor would have no strong objection to be 
hailed as the restorer of historical novels in Italy. He had con- 
ceived the idea of a composition in that style, he contends, and 
communicated his plan to a lady of his acquaintance, as early as 
1808; the title of his novel, unpublished to this day, was “‘ Eras- 
mus.” That first abozzo remains, however, a formless embryo 
among his papers; and the “ Monaca di Monza,” the first work 
with which the author actually came before the world in the 
character of a novelist, being, in fact, only a sequel to Manzoni’s 
romance, can give him no claims to a priority of publication.* 

The “ Monaca di Monza” is, like its prototype, sadly defi- 
cient in general interest. A runaway nun and her seducer 
succeed in making their escape from Milan; and, by the aid of 
a disguise and assumed names, establish themselves in Tuscany. 
Wealth and good manners enable them to appear at the Court 
of Medici, and to mix with the highest classes of that polished 
community. The great bulk of the story is little better than a 
hand-book, or guide to the palaces, galleries, and other lions of 
Florence and the neighbourhood, such as they then were. Men, 
with names familiar to every reader,—among others, blind old 
Galileo,—are brought upon the stage apparently for the mere 
purpose of shaking hands with the guilty but fashionable pair. 
Then the formidable pestilence of 1622 breaks off at Florence, 
as in the rest of Italy, and its ravages having swept away all 
those who might have a more direct interest in the detection 
and prosecution of the fugitives, they determine to travel back 
to Lombardy, with a view to repair to Venice. On their cross- 
ing the Po, the young libertine is killed in an accidental affray ; 


* ** La Monaca di Monza,’’ Storia del Secolo XVII. di Giovanni Rosini. Pisa: 
Capurro. 1829. 2 vols. 
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and the misguided nun is left alone to pine away in remorse and 
bereavement. 

That story of love and guilt, so appalling under the dark veil 
of mystery in which Manzoni originally shrouded it, gains 
nothing, we believe, by being spun out so unskilfully to the 
length of two volumes ; and, however Rosini’s ease and amenity 
of style, and his thorough acquaintance with the times and 
localities of his subject, may render these volumes curious and 
even agreeable as a descriptive work, it can hardly fail to prove 
tame and tedious as a romantic narrative. 

More cares were bestowed upon, and more praise was awarded 
to, Rosini’s second novel, in four volumes, “ Luisa Strozzi,” pub- 
lished at Pisa, in 1832.* The subject is among the noblest that 
history ever suggested. Luisa, daughter of Filippo Strozzi, the 
wealthiest citizen, and one of the noblest characters in Italy, in 
the sixteenth century, sister of Piero, afterwards marshal, and 
of Lione, admiral, of France,—a woman of the rarest beauty and 
of the loftiest character,—had the misfortune of attracting the 
attentions of the dissolute Alessandro de’ Medici, the absolute 
Lord, and afterwards the first Duke of Florence. Irritated by 
her proud repulses, maddened by her fortunate escape, the base 
tyrant pursues his victim even to the Court of France, whither, 
with all her family, she had been compelled to take refuge, and 
where she dies of poison, administered by the secret agents of 
the Medici’s vengeance. 

Here was the subject for a tragedy of the deepest dye; and 
the occasional introduction of such historical characters as 
Michael Angelo and Guicciardini, Berni and Alamanni, Francis 
of France, and Catherine de’ Medici—to say nothing of the 
heroine’s own family, and of its fierce partisans, the Valori, Cap- 
poni, Ginori, and a hundred others—offered as wide a field as the 
most powerful imagination could wish for. 

Unfortunately Rosini (as well as Guerrazzi and D’Azeglio, 
who, as we shall see, have written historical novels on the closing 
scenes of Florentine Liberty) laboured under a great disadvan- 
tage, of which he seems hardly aware. His theme is too well 
known; the subject is hackneyed. Nerli and Nardi, Segni, 
Varchi, Adriani, and other contemporary historians, left nothing 
untold. Most of them actors or sufferers—none of them calm 
and impartial spectators of the calamitous scenes which signalized 
the downfall of Florence,—they registered every particular with 
almost a provoking minuteness. ‘They may have exaggerated, 
palliated, openly violated the truth; much might yet remain for 

*  Vuisa Strozzi,’”’ Romanzo Storico di Giovanni Rosini. Pisa: Capurro. 1832. 
4 vols. 8vo. 
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the work of posthumous criticism, but little or nothing, we 
should fancy, for the arbitrary fabric of fiction. Fiction delights 
in the twilight of doubt and uncertainty: it loves to contemplate 
objects fading in the distance of time and space: it hovers fondly 
over the castellated ruins of a feudal age, in which men fought 
and wrote not: it shrinks back dazzled and scared before the 
glare of modern history. Florence in the sixteenth century rises 
before us, living in the revelations of her hundred writers; every 
feature of her heroes was sent down to posterity in canvass and 
marble ; every word they uttered was registered in the archives 
of the Republic. The houses they built are still standing, sound, 
solid, inhabited ; their armour, their furniture, their hand-writing, 
are all before us. Who shall dare to mythologize on so well- 
defined a subject—a subject about which we know all that can 
and all that cannot be known? Rosini can only either give us a 
frigid account of the facts, such as they are registered in the 
works of Varchi, Segni and Co., minus the naiveté, the warmth 
and eagerness of those charming eye-witnesses, or else patch up 
with them a few paltry episodes of imaginary characters, much to 
the disparagement of the leading subject. 

We say this less in dispraise of Rosini’s work (which is re- 
markably well written and sufficiently amusing, notwithstanding 
a certain unwieldiness) than as a further developement of our 
ideas respecting a style of composition which has perhaps too long 
misled the taste of European readers. Of the many historical 
novels which are now passing through our hands, only in one in- 
stance, we think, the subject was judiciously selected. 

Professor Rosini was not perhaps much happier in the choice 
of his third novel, than we have seen him in his two foregoing 
performances. ‘ Count Ugolino” would be too much, we should 
think, for the genius of Walter Scott himself. Nothing can be 
more rash, nothing more dangerous, nothing more sure to lead 
to a signal defeat, than to attempt to touch what Genius has in- 
delibly marked out as its own. The hundred lines of Dante, un- 
rivalled in ancient or modern poetry, have haunted loftier heads 
than the one Professor Rosini carries on his shoulders. We 
have seen all the fine arts at work to body forth the shadowy 
conception which Dante was pleased to involve in such an awful 
sublimity of mystery. Pictures, basso-relievos, groups of statues, 
tableaux of waxen automatons,—what has not been resorted to, 
and to what purpose, and with what effect! That poor Guasta- 
mestiert of Donizetti, the most unscrupulous of Italian composers, 
even bethought himself of setting those divine verses to music ! 
Eternal powers! Dante has done, and left nothing for others to 
do. Not a word was omitted, not a sound, not a note, not a dash 
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of the pen. Let no man dare to interfere with it. Touch it not, 
Giovanni Rosini! It is sacrilege, and the forfeit of thy literary 
reputation can scarcely atone for thy profanation ! 

We have seen only part of this novel, though the third and 
last volume was published ever since August, 1843. The MS. has 
been lying on the author’s desk, unable as he was to give it his 
final cares, as long as his time was utterly engrossed by the above- 
mentioned “Storia della Pittura Italiana.” The romance has 
been entrusted to, and edited by, Giovanni Battista Perotti. 
Besides the Guelph and Ghibelline heroes, whose dissensions 
wrought such cruel calamities on the Republic of Pisa towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, the author, faithful to his 
system, and strong in his vast erudition, introduces all the re- 
markable characters of the age, such as Guido Montefeltro, 
Buonconte, Nino di Gallura, and others, with whom Dante made 
us familiar, as well as Nicold Pisano, Cimabue and his boyish ap- 
prentice, Giotto, Guido Cavalcanti, Brunetto Latini, Castruccio 
Castracani, also a child, and finally Dante Alighieri himself, who 
was twenty years of age at the epoch of the horrid tragedy which 
he was to send down to endless posterity. The novel is illus- 
trated by an historical dissertation on the rise and increment of 
the Republic of Pisa, from its earliest memorials in 1064, down 
to Ugolino’s death in 1285. 

Rosini's style is always correct and fluent, sometimes lofty and 
imaginative ; we subjoin, as a very short specimen, the descrip- 
tion of an Italian sunrise, at the opening of his latest novel. 


“‘If it ever could happen,” he begins, ‘‘ that to a man born blind, 
either a miracle or the skill of art could impart the blessed gift of vision, 
among so many wonders of the universe, none, I think, would be for 
him more enrapturing than the rising of the sun. 

“* Darkness gradually clearing before the faintest streaks of dawn, 
—the stars fading one by one, and departing as it were no one knows 
whither,—the surrounding objects rising into being, starting up as it 
were no one knows wherefrom,—everything bathed in vivid colours by 
the mysterious agency of light, and the vapours in the East blushing 
deeper and deeper, till the round orb of the great luminary appears 
radiant and majestic from the bosom of the deep,—this is indeod the 
wonder of wonders, the life of nature, the glory of God’s creation. 

** Then kneels the Gueber on the threshold of his hut on the Ganges, 
and worships it ; the wild Peruvian from the stillness of his wild woodland 
praises it; the sun-burnt Egyptian hails it from the foot of the wide- 
echoing cataracts of the Nile. 

** Habit may have blunted in us the sense of wonder, but not lessened 
our delight; for civilized man is not dead to the beauties of God’s 
handiwork, even though often too proud to bow before its wondrous 
Maker. 
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‘“‘ Leader and comforter of man in the greatest deeds and trials of 
life, the sun beholds all hearts sinking at his disappearing, and warmth 
and respiration restored by his presence, even as the universe wakes at 
the touch of his life-imparting beams. 

“It was on the 4th of August, 1284, that year so memorable for the 
Pisan republic, when, towards the fall of eve, a large number of old 
men, women, and youths, were seen gathering from every part of the 
country, and from the surrounding townships, to be present, and as 
near as they could contrive, to witness on the banks of the Arno, the 
solemn benediction which the Archbishop was to bestow on the Pisan 
fleet, previous to its sailing against the Genoese,” &c. 


Such is Rosini;—an emphatic, but rather common-place de- 
scription of morning, such as might equally well suit the first 
chapter of any other novel in the world, to usher in an action, 
which, after all, happens to begin at night-fall. 

But anterior to Rosini, and, by date of publication, if not actu- 
ally by priority of conception, anterior to Manzoni himself, was 
Dr. Carlo Varese of Genoa, long known by the public as the 
author of ‘‘ Sibilla Odaleta ;” under which nom de guerre he after- 
wards published seven other novels, all more or less of an histori- 
cal cast, and written in imitation of Walter Scott, whose enthu- 
siastic admirer the author professed himself to be in early youth.* 
It was even said of him that he wrote with the falsa riga, the 
ruling paper of Walter Scott, an expression in Italy denoting 
the lowest degree of servile imitation. We would not pronounce 
so harshly against him, though something of the manner, of the 
knack, of the great master is certainly discernible, especially in 
the general arrangement and at the opening of Varese’s novels. 
But he is nevertheless a writer of considerable inventive and 
descriptive power, paints characters with skill, and is seldom dull 
and wearisome. 

Whatever might be his feelings on the outset of his career, 
he seems to have outlived his partiality both for the father of 
historical romance and for that branch itself of literature. In 
his preface to the “ Preziosa di Sanluri” he draws a long parallel 
between Rosini and Walter Scott, hinting, that as those two rare 


*  Sibilla Odaleta, Romanzo Storico di un Italiano.’’ Milan. 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘* La Fidanzata Ligure ovvero Costumi ed Usanze della Riviera, dell’ autore della 
Sibilla Odaleta.’”’ Mil. 1828. 2 vols. 

‘*]T Prigionieri di Pizzighettone, dell’ autore della Sibilla Odaleta.”” Mil. 1829. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

‘* Folchetto Malispini, Romanzo Storico, dell’ autore,’’ &c. Mil. 1830. 2 vols. 

‘Tl Proscritto, Storia Sarda, dell’ autore,’’ &c. Turin. 1830. 3 vols. 

** Gerolimi, ossia il Nano di una Principessa, dell’ autore,’’ &c. Milan. 1829.1 vol. 

‘* Preziosa di Sanluri, ossiai Montanari Sardi, Romanzo Storico,’”’ &c. Mil. 1832. 
2 vols. 

‘Torriani e Visconti, Romanzo Storico,’’ &c. Milan. 1839. 2 vols. 
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men are equally remarkable for their wonderful fertility and 
facility of composition, so they may, also, both be charged with 
having corrupted public taste in that style of performance in 
which each of them respectively excelled. And in another letter 
prefixed to his last publication, ‘‘ Torriani e Visconti,” he hesi- 
tates not to assert, that historical novels have been to some 
readers what certain light and tonic kinds of food are to persons 
in a period of convalescence—destined only to re-invigorate a 
stomach worn out by long disease, and to dispose it for the 
reception of a more solid and healthy nourishment; that in the 
like manner, in order to pass gradually from the sickening fri- 
volities of the Arcadians to the severe studies of history, a 
transitional literature was required; but that, being now per- 
suaded that the Italian youths no longer needed to be allured by 
similar enticements, he was resolved that this should be his last 
novel, and proceeded to write a history of the Republic of Genoa. 

Glad to hear a man, one half of whose life has been spent in 
the production of works of fiction, entertain our own views of 
the subject at present under our consideration, we shall not 
hesitate to repeat that we have derived great pleasure from the 
perusal of some of Varese’s narratives. 

*¢ Sibilla Odaleta” dates from the invasion of Italy, by Charles 
VIII. of France, in 1494, and terminates with his expulsion in 
the following year. The historical characters are delineated 
with a master’s hand; the most striking scenes, especially Piero 
Capponi’s daring demeanour in presence of the haughty invader 
at Florence, are drawn with spirit; and the dark tragedy of 
deep revenge in which Sibilla and her Albanese father are con- 
cerned, is well conducted. This novel has, in short, all the 
vividness, warmth, and spontaneousness of a first essay ; and it 
has also, as may be expected, all its exuberance, waywardness, 
and irregularity. 

“] Prigionieri di Pizzighettone” may be regarded, in some 
manner, as a continuation of “ Sibilla Odaleta.” It opens on 
the Lombard plain on the eve of the battle of Pavia, in which 
Francis I. of France was utterly routed and taken prisoner by 
the lieutenants of the Emperor Charles V., in 1525. The 
French monarch is conveyed to the stronghold of Pizzighettone, 
on the Adda, where a few of his Italian partisans conceive several 
bold plans for his escape, till the jealous Austrian, at the most 
critical moment, issues orders to have his Royal prisoner trans- 
ferred under his own custody to Madrid. There is much in the 
plotting of the King’s favourers that reminds us of Mary Stuart 
and the Castle of Lochleven. 

“ Folchetto Malispini” and “ La Fidanzata Ligure” ought 
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to have been favourite subjects with Dr. Varese—the scene of 
both of them being laid among the wild hills and luxuriant shores 
of his native Riviera of Genoa. The former is an historical 
romance of the twelfth century, describing the Apennine of 
Lunigiana and Genoa, such as that region could be under the 
feudal sway of the half-heroes, half-marauders, of the kindred 
families of Mali-spini and Pela-vicini, two younger branches of 
the House of Este. The “ Fidanzata” refers to modern manners ; 
the story beginning towards the close of the last century. It 
describes an old-fashioned mountain inn, and its hostess, a 
despotic and irascible character, a foe to all innovation, soured 
by the dreaded rise of rival establishments, in which it is impos- 
sible not to recognize a new version of our old acquaintance Meg 
Dods, in ‘* St. Ronan’s Well.” 

‘* 1] Proseritto” and ‘‘ Preziosa di Sanluri” are both Sardinian 
stories ; nor can any country, the wild highlands of Scotland not 
even excepted, present a more unexplored, more primitive, more 
interesting region, and a more original race of people, than that 
half-inhabited, less-than-half-civilized island, the possession of 
which decorated Victor Amadeus of Savoy and his successors 
with the much-coveted title of Kings. ‘* Preziosa’’ describes the 
island as it was under the dominion of the Arragonese in 1470. 
“Il Proseritto” is the autobiographical account of a young 
Genoese led by circumstances to view the island, long after the 
cession of its crown to the present dynasty. It is quite in the 
style of Frank Osbaldistone’s sketch of Loch Lomond and its 
fierce mountaineers, during his visit to Rob Roy. The manners, 
feelings, superstitions, and traits of character of the natives of 
Sardinia have been pictured with the confidence of a man whom 
long residence on the spot has rendered a complete master of his 
subject. 

** Gerolimi,” or “ the Dwarf of a Princess,” is also a romance of 
modern manners; in this novel the author has adopted an epis- 
tolary style, which also was probably suggested by the corres- 
2 toe of Darsie Latimer and his college friend in “ Redgaunt- 
et.” 

Finally, the last of Varese’s novels, ‘‘Torriani e Visconti,” is an 
account of the popular revolutions at Milan, by which, after a 
struggle of nearly half a century, the aristocratic power of the 
Ghibellines under the influence of the Visconti, was enabled to 
exterminate the Guelph or popular party, headed by the house 
of Guido della Torre. This novel is not, perhaps, the happiest 
of its author’s productions. We see for the third time the 
characters of astrologers, court-fools, and other similar person- 
ages, which after their appearance in “ Sibilla Odaleta,” and “ I 
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Prigionieri di Pizzighettone,” might more judiciously have been 
ed. The style is also less natural and flowing, and the 

nature of the subject brings the Genoese writer into competition 

with several Milanese novelists, who have over him the advantage 

of a more distinct knowledge of localities, and a more imtimate 
uaintance with their national chronicles. 

One of the most powerful writers who attempted to illustrate 
the history of Milan in works of fiction, is Giovanni Battista 
Bazzoni, who published his ‘‘ Castello di Trezzo” long before 
1828.* The subject of this novel is the murder of Bernabd 
Visconti in the vicinity of the Castle of Trezzo, by the hand of 
his treacherous nephew, Gian Galeazzo, in 1385. Bazzoni’s 
second tale is “‘ Falco della Rupe,” “or The War of Musso.” The 
rea! hero—notwithstanding the interest attached to the brave 
Mountain Hawk, an old sturdy highlander—is Gian Carlo de’ 
Medici, afterwards the Marquis of Marignano, one of the most 
famous generals of Francis of France. The scene is laid on the 
shores of the Lake of Como, early in the sixteenth century, when 
the pure waves of that azure lake were darkened by the hundred 
sails of Gian Carlo, then at war with the Imperialists, and the 
luxuriant hills around shook with the report of his floating 
artillery. In both these stories, as well as in two volumes of 
shorter historical tales since published, Bazzoni strikes us by 
a few pictures drawn with a bold masterly hand, by a description 
of storms and battles, which might almost remind us of Salvator 
Rosa’s style of painting. We think we can safely award him 
the title of the manliest of Italian novelists. 

We wish we could speak with equal praise of the works of 
Giovanni Campiglio, a rather fastidious and confident literary 
man, since, being disposed to find fault with the prolixity of 
the Waverley Novels, he reproduced them in his own compen- 
diary imitations or rifacimentos which he styled “ Beauties” or 
“ Amenities of Walter Scott.” His own original romances, 
meanwhile, generally relating to early dates of Milanese history, 
are not as recommendable for taste or style, as we might have 
reason to expect from an improver of Scott.+ 


* “T] Castello di Trezzo, Novella Storica di G. B. B.’’ 3rd edit. Milan: Stella. 
1828. 1 vol. 

‘*Falco della Rupe, o La Guerra di Musso, Racconto Storico di Giovan Battista 
Bazzoni.’’ Milan. 1829. 1 vol. 8vo. 

* Racconti Storici di G. B. Bazzoni.’”’ Milan. 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 

+ ‘La Figlia di un Ghibellino, Romanzo Storico risguardante Milano al Cominciare 
del Secolo Decimo Quinto.’’ Milan. 1830. (Being an account of the conspiracy to 
which Gian Maria Visconti fell a victim.) 

‘** Uberto Visconti, Romanzo Storico, risguardante Milano ai Tempi di Bernabd e 
Gian-Galeazzo Visconti.”” Milan. 1831. 

‘* Ludovico il Moro, o Condizioni, Usi, Costumi, Singolarité e memorabili Avveni- 
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We shall not so speedily dismiss ‘‘ Marco Visconti,” by 
Tomaso Grossi, one of the noblest poets of modern Italy. We 
have not forgotten the day when Grossi showed talent and 
ambition enough to aspire to enrich his country with a new style 
of poetry entirely national. “La Fuggitiva,” and “ Ildegonda,” 
and other short romances in the stanza of Ariosto and Tasso, but 
with a refinement and melody, with a warmth and pathos, for 
which Italy was indebted to the modern school of Romanticism, 
were a better kind of composition and more consonant with the 
taste and temperament of the Italian people, than the long and 
often tedious narrations in prose by which they have been super- 
seded. 

Grossi, the Bellini of Poetry, as he has been commonly called, 
the poet of broken hearted maidens, as Raphael is the painter of 
Madonnas, and Correggio of children, had already written, besides 
the above mentioned ‘‘ Novelle Romantiche,” a long historical 
romance in verse, entitled ‘“‘ I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata.” 

“La Fuggitiva”—a runaway girl following her lover beyond the 
Danube and Moscowa, mourning over his Bleeding corpse on the 


plains of the last of Napoleon’s victorious battle fields, involved 
alone and helpless in the disasters of that woful Russian retreat, 
surviving all hardships and dangers only to expire in her mother’s 
arms repentant and forgiven,—Ildegonda, a new Juliet, atoning 


for a pure guiltless love with long torture and anguish in a 
nunnery, insulted, harassed by cowled fiends, haunted by terrific 
visions, and by a vigorous reaction of stubborn vitality draining 
to the last drop the cup of woe which had been filled for her by 
Providence,—Giselda, the fair pilgrim of the Po, riding on her 
white palfrey by the side of her brother, tender, inexperienced ; 
a prisoner in Antioch, in love with a handsome Mussulman, re- 
penting, relapsing, innocent, beautiful in her apostacy as in her 
conversion ;—all these sweet creations, these exquisite romances, 
full of the life, manners and feelings of bygone ages, had been 
read and cherished in Italy, long before Scott’s works had become 
the theme of universal admiration. 

But Grossi himself was soon won over to the fashionable 
mania; and forsaking his mournful harp, he, also, entered the lists 
with the Ultramontane novelist, under the banner of his ‘‘ master 
and brother” Manzoni.* ‘Marco Visconti” is a work in high 
repute among the author’s countrymen. The scene opens on the 





menti di Milano sulla Fine del SecoloXV. Romanzo Storico di Giovanni Campiglio, 
autore della storia Universale d’Italia.”’ Milan. 1837. 

‘* Elena della Torre ossia Milano Seicento Anni fa.”’ (Being the Rise of the House 
della Torre after the Battle.of Cortenova in the Time of the Emperor Frederic II. 
1260.) Milan. 1839. 

* ‘* Marco Visconti, Storia del. Trecento di Tommaso Grossi.’’ Milan. 1835. 
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lovely hills surrounding the Lake of Como towards the year 1329. 
The hero is a warrior issued from the princely house of Visconti, 
which established its sway over Milan. His personal valour, his 
liberal and affable manners, render him an object of jealousy to his 
kinsmen, Luchino, Giovanni, and Matteo, the reigning members of 
the family, who resolve upon his destruction, and accomplish it by 
one of those deeds of treachery so common in the annals of that 
iniquitous race. By the introduction of minstrels and tourna- 
ments, Grossi gave his narrative a chivalrous colour which does 
not seem consistent with the spirit and manners of a country 
in which democratic notions and mercantile enterprise had early 
extinguished all feelings of a similar description. Grossi has not 
risen in our estimation, as an inventor, by his romance in prose. 
In a country where “Ivanhoe” is the most popular of Scott’s 
novels, “‘ Marco Visconti,” which is written somewhat in imitation 
of it, must appear comparatively tame. Nevertheless it has been 
ranked among the standard Italian novels, and, together with 
**] Promessi Sposi,” has been republished in a splendid illustrated 
edition, rivalling the French ‘‘ Don Quixote” and the English 
* Arabian Nights.” * 

Notwithstanding this general suffrage, we should be at a loss 
where to find in this novel a passage likely to interest our 


readers, were it not for a few lyrical effusions worthy of the poet 
of “ Ildegonda,” one of which we subjoin as a specimen of the 
most melodious modern poetry Italy has produced ; though its 
charms reside so intrinsically m the language and measure, that 
few persons, we think, would venture upon a translation. 


“La RONDINELLA, 


“« Rondinella pellegrina 
Che ti posi in sul verone, 
Ricantando ogni mattina 
Quella flebile canzone, 

Che vuoi dirmi in tua favella, 
Pellegrina Rondinella ? 


** Solitaria nell’ obblio 
Dal tuo sposo abbandonata, 
Piangi forse al pianto mio, 
Vedovetta sconsolata ? 


* Illustrated editions of Italian novels :— 

Manzoni, ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi.’’ Milan: Guglielmi, and Redaelli; illustrated by 
Gonin, Sacchi, &c. 1840, now complete in 1 vol. 4to.”’ 

Grossi, ‘‘ Marco Visconti.’’ 2nd edit. illustrated by Focosi, Bonatti, &c. Milan. 
1842. 

D’ Azeglio, ‘‘ Ettore Fieramosca.’’ With 200 illustrations by Deloraine. Turin. 1842. 

Cantu, ‘‘ Margherita Pusterla.’’ Same edition. Turin. 1843. 

Rosini, ‘‘ La Monaca di Monza.’’ Illustrated edition. Milan. 1843. 
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Piangi, piangi in tua favella, 
Pellegrina Rondinella. 

‘« Pur di me manco infelice 
Tu alle penne almen t’ affidi, 
Scorri il lago e la pendice, 
Empi l’aria de’ tuoi stridi, 
Tutto il giorno in tua favella, 
Lui chiamando o Rondinella. 


‘Oh se anch’ io! . . . ma lo contende 
Questa bassa angusta volta, 
Dove sole non risplende, 
Dove |’ aura ancor m’ é tolta, 
Donde a te la mia favella, 
Giunge appena, o Rondinella. 


*¢ 1] Settembre innanzi viene 
E a lasciarmi ti prepari, 
Tu vedrai lontane arene ; 
Nuovi monti e nuovi mari 
Salutando in tua favella, 
Pellegrina Rondinella. 


‘* Ed io tutte le mattine 
Riaprendo gli occhi al pianto, 
Tra le nevi e tra le brine, 
Crederd d’ udir quel canto 
Onde par che in tua favella 
Mi compianga, o Rondinella. 


*« Una croce a primavera 
Troverai su questo suolo ; 
Rondinella in sulla sera 
Sovra lei raccogli il volo, 
Dimmi pace in tua favella, 
Pellegrina Rondinella.” 


Next in order of merit among the Milanese novelists, we 
would rank Cesare Cantu, also in early youth a poet of some 
reputation in his country. This versatile writer, still in the 
flower of youth, has already distinguished himself in many 
different branches of literature, and associated with the most 
active, sanguine, and liberal of Italian booksellers, Pomba of 
Turin, is editing encyclopedical works of a very solid charac- 
ter. Ina very diminutive frame he cherishes projects of a very 
gigantic extent, and had already made his name known among 
novelists, when he raised himself several degrees higher by the 
publication of his ‘* Margherita Pusterla.” * 


* ‘Ta Madonna d’ Imbeversa, Racconto di Cesare Cantud.”’ Milan: Truffi. 1835. 
VOL. Ul.-——NO., I. F 
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This novel may be looked upon as a continuation of “ Marco 
Visconti;” consisting of the narration of a conspiracy formed 
against Luchino Visconti by his relative, Franciscolo Pusterla, 
one of the noblest and wealthiest Milanese, intent upon avenging 
an insult offered to the person of his wife by the tyrant. The 
execution of Pusterla and his accomplices, and the banishment 
of the tyrant’s nephews, Bernabd and Galeazzo, implicated in 
this treasonable attempt, terminate a tragical catastrophe, to 
which the death of the beautiful and uncontaminated heroine on 
the scaffold adds the most intense and painful interest. 

“‘ Margherita Pusterla” is the work of a clever and industrious 
writer ; a man of talent, without a spark of genius. It is essen- 
tially conceived in imitation of Manzoni, both in form and 
spirit, in as far, at least, as monks and high priests appear as 
heroes of unalloyed virtue and unshrinking intrepidity. The 
story is a long tissue of heart-rending scenes, unrelieved even by 
the poor jests of the Court-Fool, Grillincervello. The author 
seems well aware of its effect on his reader’s heart—if, at least, 
we may judge from this pithy and significant Preface. 


‘«—. Lettor mio, hai tu spasimato ? 
No. : 

—— Questo libro nor é per te.” 
Right, Signor Cesare Cantu, rely on the drivelling disposition of 
your reader; but never forget that the pathetic, as well as the 
sublime, is always closely bordering on the ludicrous. 

But of minor writers, chiefly Milanese, endeavouring to search 
into the annals of Lombard history, for the subject of their 
fictions, the number begins to be pretty considerable.* The first 











l vol. (It describes Milanese life under the Spanish dominion towards the close 
of the XVIth century, and contains glowing descriptions of the Brianza, &c.) 

‘* Margherita Pusterla, Racconto di Cesare Canti.’’ 3 vols. Milan. 1838. 

* “ Cecilia di Baone, ossia la Marca Trivigiana al Finire del Medio Evo. Nar- 
razione Storica di P.Q.’’ Venice. 1830. 4 vols. 

‘« Isnardo, o il Milite Romano, Racconto Italico di Giovanni Colleoni.’”’ Milan. 
1839. 5 vols. 

‘« Grassa e Ceresio, Fatto Storico Veronese del Secolo XII, scritto da Girolamo 
Orti.””’ Florence. 1832. 

‘¢ Cabrino Fondalo, Frammento di Storia Lombarda sul Finire del Secolo XIV, e 
il Principiare del XV, Opera di Virginio Lancetti, Cremonese.”” Mil. 1827. 2 vols. 

‘ Igilda di Brivio, Storia del Secolo Decimo Quinto, narrata da Bassano Finoli 
4 vols. Milan. 1837. 

‘« L’Orfanella della Brianza, Storia del Secolo Decimo Settimo, narrata da Bassano 
Finoli.”’ 4 vols. Milan. 1840. 

“« Caterina Medici di Brono, Novella Storica del Secolo XVII, di Achille Mauri.’ 
2 vols. Leghorn. 1831. 

‘* Lutalto da Vitolungo, Racconto di Luigi Vigna da Chivasso.” 2 vols. Novara. 
1835. 
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wars of the Lombard league, in the Trevisan Marches, the cru- 
sades, the holy wars against the house of Ezzelino da Romano, 
have afforded themes for several novels; among which “ Cecilia 
di Baone,” “Isnardo,’ and “ Gli Ezzelini,” have been received 
with applause. 

We have read part of these novels with great interest, and 
some of them might be advantageously added to our English cir- 
culating libraries by the aid of judicious translations; as, among 
other praises due to the novelists of Italy, we are happy to state 
that not a line has been found in any of the works of which the 
names have been mentioned in the present article, to which 
the strictest morality could reasonably object. Occasionally we 
thought we might detect in these authors, a lurking partiality of 
local patriotism, drawing their description of scenery and charac- 
ters to an unbearable length. Occasionally, also, their love of chi- 
valrous shows, of battles and tournaments, their minute details of 
costumes, armour and buildings, may prove heavy and wearisome. 
In all their works, but especially in those of the earliest writers, 
we find rather the exaggeration of the faults than of the beauties 
of their school. 

We have hardly leisure to mention other works referring to 
later epochs of Lombard history, such as “‘ Igilda di Brivio,” and 
“ L’Orfanella della Brianza,” ‘‘ Caterina Medici di Brono,” &e. 
&e., even though the last mentioned was written, it is attested, 
under inspection and with assistance of Manzoni, and certainly 
in strict imitation of his works. 

We shall not, however, omit to give our tribute of praise to a 
fair Romance-writer, (for Italy also has her Gores and Maberlys,) 
the Signora Teresa Perversi, author of an interesting novel on 
a most interesting subject,—the religious wars and revolutions of 
Valtellina, 1620. Few of her countrymen ever made choice of 
a nobler or more original theme ; and the liberal and enlightened 
spirit with which she viewed the great religious question of Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism, was hardly to be expected from a 
lady in a country where those of her sex are fettered by fashion, 
even when not by government, to the assumption and affectation 
of religious bigotry.* 

We find also the name of our old acquaintance, Defendente 





** Paolo de’ Conti di Camisano, Storia tratta da Antiche Memorie Cremasche.”’ 
4 vols. Milan. 1839. 

‘« Brazzo da Milano, Manoscritto del Secolo XVI, publicato da Federico Borella.’”’ 
2 vols. 8vo. Milan. 1841. 

‘¢ Teodote, Storia del Secolo Ottavo, di Defendente Sacchi.’’ Milan. 1832. 

** Novelle e Racconti di Defendente Sacchi.’’ Milan. 1836. 2 vols. 8vo. 

* «« Evelina, Racconto di Teresa Perversi.”” 1 vol. Milan: Stella. 1840. 
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Sacchi, among historical novelists; though most of his recent pro- 
ductions in that line are not of as large dimensions as “ Oriele,”’ 
his master-piece in the piagnoloso style. Sacchi seems to have 
grown stout and merry as he advanced in age, and in his two 
last volumes of “‘ Racconti e Novelle,” we find, among graver nar- 
ratives, historical accounts of the origin of some popular proverbs, 
such as “E* fatto il beeco all’ oca,” “ Non é pid tempo che Berta 
filava,” as well as “‘ Origine della Polenta,” ‘ Arlecchinoe Com- 
pagnia,” “ Est, Est, Est,” and similar stories, evidently of a hu- 
morous description. 

Our curiosity has also been attracted by four or five anony- 
mous publications, issued from the Milanese Press, without a 
date, beautifully printed and illustrated, all probably from the 
pen of one and the same author. The object of this unknown 
writer is to illustrate by his tales some old scraps of Lombard 
songs, apparently without meaning, commonly used since time 
immemorial by the Lombard children in their plays. These 
songs are placed as if by way of epigraph on the title-pages. The 
tales are cleverly and amusingly written, and as they display more 
originality of style than any other of the works we have hitherto 
reviewed, they seem likely to constitute a new branch of popular 
literature.* 


* “ We transcribe the title-pages of these singular productions :— 
** Laminee, 
Cicca, 
Berlicca, 
La forca t’ impicca, 
Leon, 
Speron (col rest,) 
Indovina se 1’ é quest. 
Cronaca Stravagantissima Milanese Stata scritta da un Cameriere di Giovan Galeazzo 
Sforza.’’ Milan: Bravetta. 

(It relates to the times of Luchino and Azzo Visconti, and ends with the battle of 
Parabiago, in which Lodrisio Visconti was defeated by his fortunate kinsmen in 
1338.) 

‘“‘ Antoniolo de’ Landriani, Capitano di Ventura, Scene Storiche del Secolo XIV. 

Togn! Togn! 
Pela rogn ! 
Pela fig ! 
Capitani di formig, 
Capitani di Soldaa, 
Induvina chi |’ é staa,’”’ 
Milan: Colombo. (1842.) 

** Le Ca’ dei Cani, Cronaca Milanese del Secolo XIV, cavato da un manoscritto 
di un Canattiere di Bernabd Visconti.’’ Milan, no date. (Relating to the atrocities 
committed in the Kennel of Visconti, who was said to feed his hounds with human 
victims.) 

‘‘ Guarda, guarda la Vecchia ; Bizzarro intrecciamento di casi ridicoli e compas- 
sionevoli, colla Storia di una stranissima Congiura del Popolo Milanese avvenuta nel 
1754.’ Milan, no date. 

“La Scommessa col Diavolo, Leggenda Fantastica.”” Milan, no date. 
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The history of Venice is not without illustrators, though not 
so numerous as those who have written on the history of Lom- 
bardy. A. F. Falconetti undertook to make every age of Vene- 
tian history the subject of as many successive novels, and to our 
knowledge he followed up his idea to a considerable length. The 
first of his productions, “‘ Irene Delfino,” is a romantic chronicle 
of Venice before the election of the first Doge in the sixth cen- 
tury. “La Villa di San Giuliano,” and ‘“ La Naufraga di Mala- 
mocco,” continue the vicissitudes of the rising Republic during 
the seventh and eighth centuries.* 

Falconetti is, like Varese, a professed imitator of Scott. He 
even avows that his first thought of mythologizing on Venetian 
subjects was suggested to him by the perusal of the “ Chronicle 
of the Canongate.” We are not informed whether the author 
carried his plans to any further extent, as since the publication 
of his last works, in 1830, no other novel bearing his name has 
yet reached England. Those three first essays had, however, 
sufficient merit to cause us to regret the interruption of the pro- 
mised series; nor were they unworthy of a subject as fertile in 
heart-stirring incidents as Venice in the days of Candiano, Del- 
fino, and Orseolo. They are, it is true, rather too minute and ex- 
plicit—too plausible in their descriptions of the manners of a race 
so far removed from us, and whose deeds are only registered in a few 
bare and barren chronicles. The author’s fancy runs rather too 
free and intemperate ; we miss in his works that severe cast of 
antiquity, inseparable, in our minds, from the sayings and doings 
of a people whose very language is a matter of doubt and per- 
plexity to us. But the fault lies, perhaps, more with the subject 
itself, than with the poet who undertakes to handle it; and 
we have reason to doubt, for example, whether the author of 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” placed in analogous difficulties, 
was much more successful in overcoming them. Clytemmestras 
in a Pompadour toupet, and Agamemnons in a bobwig a la 
Louis XV., are not phenomena unexampled even in recent 
times. 

“La Regina di Cipro” is the only Venetian narrative in our 
hands, besides Falconetti’s works. The subject is sufficiently 
implied by the title. It contains the vicissitudes of that fair 
Adrian Bride, whom the Republic adopted as its own daughter 
previous to her marriage with the sovereign of Cyprus and last 


* “Trene Delfino, Storia Veneziana del Sesto Secolo.”’ Venice. 1829. 2 vols. 

‘* La Villa di San Giuliano, Storia Veneziana del Secolo Settimo.’’ Venice. 1830. 
2 vols. 

‘* La Naufraga di Malamocco, Storia Veneta del Secolo VIII, diA. F. Falconetti, 
autore di ‘Irene Delfino’ e della ‘ Villa di San Giuliano.’ ’’ Venice. 1830. 2 vols 
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titular King of Jerusalem, in order to inherit that fairest of the 
Mediterranean islands, after her abdication in 1470.* 

Bologna, that town so rife with tumult and strife in old repub- 
lican days, nor, indeed, very tranquil at any time, could not escape 
the attention of our romantic writers. Our friend, Defendente 
Sacchi, who, even in his new historical capacity, cannot divest 
himself of his old penchant for sigh-clouded willow-groves, and 
cypress-shadowed cemeteries, has laid hold of the most doleful 
story of medizeval Italy, and related at full length the tragedy 
of love-sick Imelda throwing herself on the bleeding body of her 
wounded lover and sucking death from his poisoned wounds. 
The civil wars of Scacchesi and Rampanti, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, have been told by Carlo Rusconi in his ‘‘ Giovanni Benti- 
voglio.” The same writer has quite lately printed a new novel 
under the title of ‘‘ Charles V. at Bologna.”+ 

The King of Naples and the Pope have so actively exerted 
themselves to prevent the free circulation of books between the 
North and South of Italy, that of a very large number of works 
published in the Two Siciiien, especially on national subjects, 
very few succeed in crossing the Papal frontier, and fewer still 
are enabled to make their way beyond the Alps. Defective as 
our catalogue of Neapolitan novels must consequently be, we shall 
not fail to notice such as have, almost providentially, reached our 
hands; and these are—‘ Joanna of Naples,” by Giacinto Bat- 
taglia, a Milanese writer; and “ The First Viceroy of Naples,” 
by E. Cappoecio di Belmonte, a Neapolitan exile in Paris.} This 
last, a work of considerable merit and highly valued, is intended 
as a description of the Southern Kingdom of Italy during the first 
occupation of the Spaniards at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

One of its most important episodes is that combat between 
thirteen French and as many Italian men-at-arms at Barletta, 
on the 13th of February, 1503, which Massimo d’Azeglio adopted 
as a subject of his first novel, ‘“‘ Ettore Fieramosca.” 

We have thus been led to him, among the novel writers of 
Italy, who won the widest popularity, and displayed perhaps the 

* ‘La Regina di Cipro, Romanzo Storico dell Avvocato Girolamo Fiorio.’’ 1 vol. 
Mantua. 1838. 

+ ‘I Lambertazzi e I Geremei, o Le Fazioni di Bologna nel Secolo XIII, Cronaca 
di un Trovatore pubblicata da Defendente Sacchi.’’ 2 vols. Florence: Molini. 1831. 

‘* Giovanni Bentivoglio, Storia Bolognese del Secolo Decimo Quinto compilata da 
Carlo Rusconi.”” 2 vols. 12mo. Florence: Usigli. 1835. 2nd Edit. of 6000 copies. 

‘*L’ Entrata di Carlo V. in Bologna, Romanzo Storico di Carlo Rusconi.’’ 3 vols. 
18mo. Florence. 1841. 

t ‘* Giovanna Prima, Regina di Napoli, Storia del Secolo XIV, di Giacinto Bat- 
taglia.’’ Milan: Pirotta. 1835. 

‘Il Primo Viceré di Napoli, per E. C. di Belmonte.’’ Paris. 1838. 
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highest aptitude to that style of composition. “ Ettore Fiera- 
mosea” is undoubtedly the happiest subject any historical novelist 
ever hit upon. An episodical narrative, strictly historical, and 
yet perfectly separable from history; a long forgotten page in 
Guicciardini and Giovio, revived at the very moment that the 
Italian people felt most painfully alive to every circumstance 
bearing on their national character ; an illustrious deed, and yet 
performed by second-rate and otherwise obscure individuals, on 
whose private circumstances fiction was, therefore, at liberty to 
build as wild an edifice as it liked;—such is this ‘ Disfida di 
Barletta,”’ second in interest to no work produced by the school 
to which it belongs 

Not, indeed, that the Italians could ever be at a loss for histo- 
rical incidents and characters on which to ground their tales, for 
every page in their chequered annals is in itself a romance ; and 
we know of no novel more entertaining than the sixteen volumes 
of “ The History of the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages,” by 
Sismondi. But not every romantic event in history is equally 
reducible into the circumscribed limits of a separate narrative. 
A work by its nature intended for the mass of common readers, 
must be brought down to the level of their limited capacity. 
The subject can very seldom be so cleverly abstracted from all 
its associations of cause and effect, from all concomitant interests, 
that the author may not be compelled either to rely on a larger 
store of knowledge on the part of his readers than they will 
eventually be found to possess, or to supply its want by long 
prefatory dissertations, and occasional illustrations, calculated to 
arrest at every step the developement and to destroy the interest 
of the romantic part of the narrative. 

Hence the work will appear to some clever even to obscurity, 
to others plain even to msipidity. Erudite researches, such as 
matter-of-fact history has long disciplined us to, because essen- 
tially meant to instruct, will become utterly unbearable when 
introduced into a style of writing of which the object is to excite 
and amuse. 

Nothing, in fact, can well be more difficult than the choice of 
themes fit for so anomalous a production as the historical novel. 
There is danger in too familiar a subject, for long habit may have 
hardened us to all impression derivable from its exhibition ; 
danger in too remote a subject, for, besides its abstruseness, 
sympathy will not soon arise in favour of any object not imme- 
diately belonging to us by some ostensible bond of common feel- 
ing; the subject must not belong to too ancient a period of his- 
tory, for a larger share will be left to imagination than is con- 
sistent with sober probability ; neither must the date be too 
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recent, lest stubborn facts should pin down fancy and allow no 
free scope for invention. 

These rules, which were laid down a thousand years ago for 
heroic poetry, are, however, grounded on natural laws of universal 
esthetics, and therefore equally applicable to historical romance ; 
and as they gradually discouraged modern poets from attempting 
epopées, so they will ultimately banish our more recent amalgam 
of truth and fiction from the republic of letters. 

** Ettore Fieramosca,” as we have said, most happily shunned 
this Seylla and Charybdis of the historical novel. Its story may 
stand by itself. It had been so completely lost sight of as to 
be quite new at its re-appearance ; so simple and circumscribed 
as to be comprehended by the very illiterate; so intensely 
important as to rivet the attention of the busiest scholar ; and 
its interest is, further, of a recent date. As long as the 
armies and fleets of Spain were commanded by Farnese, Savoy 
and Doria, or those of France by Strozzi and Ornano, and the 
Lombards of Spinola were the best soldiers of Philip II.; even as 
long as the armies of Beauharnais and Murat behaved so bravely 
in Spain, Germany and Russia,—there was no great chance for a 
panegyrist of national valour. But after the events of 1820 and 
1831, when all Europe raised an outery against Italian faint- 
heartedness, and doomed to perpetual servitude a nation which 
seemed unable to fight for its own liberties—was it not by — 
inspiration that the novelist reminded his countrymen that, i 
another epoch, the misfortunes of Italy had been ascribed -n 
want of military firmness on the part of her children; and that, 
on that occurrence at least, the bitter taunt was forced down the 
throat of those who had uttered it, by a fair combat, in the face 
of the sun, in the presence of the three mightiest nations in 
Christendom, in a trial, the issue of which was left to the arbi- 
trament of God's own unerring judgment! Those bones of 
Fieramosca, which had been left to bleach undisturbed on the 
wild shore on which they had been cast by tempest, are now 
gathered together and enshrined ; they are paraded in procession 
before a crushed race, to remind them that they are born of men 
who had sinews and muscles, and warm and stout hearts, as any 
of the brutal Northerners who trample on them ; and that, when- 
ever they seek it, they will find in their own arms and breasts 
the same nerve and courage, sufficient to bear them through an 
equal experiment. 

The mark of genius is printed on the very title-page of such a 
work; and though it may be said that it was evidently the pro- 
duction of a young mind, that the fancy was not always suffi- 
ciently chastened, and some of the episodes not always judiciously 
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managed, D’Azeglio’s first novel has the greatest claims to the 
gratitude as well as to the admiration of Italy. 

The second essay by the same author, ‘‘ Nicold de’ Lapi,” is at 
the present day the delight of all Italian readers. D’Azeglio did 
not shrink from a competition with Guerrazzi, whose ‘“ Assedio 
di Firenze” already enjoyed an unequalled popularity. 

Several works had already been published on the subject of 
Florentine history. Besides Rosini’s “ Luisa Strozzi,” above 
noticed, a short but powerful narrative was produced by Nicold 
Tommaseo, an eminent name among the living authors of Italy.* 
Still the appearance of Guerrazzi’s high-wrought performance 
eclipsed that, and any other publication, in any manner coming 
within range of his subject. Guerrazzi was already illustrious for 
his “‘ Battaglia di Benevento,” a chivalrous novel in four volumes, 
illustrating one of the most momentous periods of general Italian 
history—the downfall of the dynasty of the Swabians under the 
thunders of the Vatican and the sword of Anjou.t The ‘‘Asse- 
dio di Firenze” was printed under the name of Anselmo Gua- 
iandi ; and the Tuscan government, which had winked at its pub- 
lication, used afterwards every diligence to suppress what proved to 
be a work of incendiary character. It was, however, immediately 
republished abroad, and circulated throughout the country with 
an enthusiasm which no effort of jealous despotism could control. 
The authorship of the novel was unanimously ascribed to Guer- 
razzi, who found himself in consequence exposed to reprimands, 
domiciliary visits, and other vexations without number, on the part 
of the Tuscan police, anxious to discover the MS., even several 
years after the publication of the obnoxious work—even long after 
the agitation created by its appearance had almost altogether 
subsided. 

The “ Assedio di Firenze” is the work of an enthusiast. The 
author himself confessed to his friend, Giuseppe Mazzini, ‘‘ that 
he had written a book in sheer impossibility of fighting a battle.” 
The work, in fact, breathes all the combative spirit by which the 
author was actuated. Few men ever displayed a stronger power 
of abstraction, few writers ever identified themselves more forcibly 
with their subjects, than this Gualandi or Guerrazzi, who seemed to 
live in the age he undertook to describe. He is indeed an old 
Florentine, one of the devoted champions of the beleaguered city. 

* “Tl Duca d’Atene, Narrazione di N. Tommaseo.”’ Paris : Baudry. 1837. 1 vol. 

‘* Memorie di Bianca Capello, Granduchessa di Toscana, raccolte ed illustrate da 
Stefano Ticozzi.’’ 1 vol. Florence. 1827. 

+ “La Battaglia di Benevento, Storia del Secolo XIII, scritta da F. D. Guerrazzi.’’ 
4 vols. Leghorn. 1840. 


“L’Assedio di Firenze Capitoli XXX di Anselmo Gualandi.”’ Jfalia. 
MDCCCXXXIX. 4 vols. 
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His own heart beats under the breastplate of the brave and 
unfortunate Francesco Ferruccio; he strikes with his arm, he 
bleeds from his wounds. This terrible earnestness, this incarna- 
tion of the poet’s genius with the theme of his romance, completely 
won the Italians,—a class of readers always to be swayed by 
the display of imaginative powers. The ‘‘ Assedio,” with all its 
defects of unconnected and wayward plan, of turgid and decla- 
matory style, rose at once to a degree of popularity whieh few 
novelists could hope, for a considerable period of time, to be able 
to share. 

D’Azeglio, however, feared not to grapple with such a formi- 
dable antagonist, and even chose to meet him on his own ground. 
Florence in her death-struggle might, indeed, afford subject for 
more than two novels. Truly, although we have already stated 
our objections to that event for a work of fiction, we feel that a 
history of that siege is a work still unaccomplished. Contempo- 
rary writers have left us more than sufficient materials for such 
an enterprise, but the arrangement and valuation of such docu- 
ments, and their description, require such powers of criticism and 
such mastery of style as are seldom found combined in the same 
individual. Meanwhile, for the present, to supply the want of a 
history, we have two historical novels ; and both of them, if they 
can do no better, will have the effect of giving their readers a 
vague idea of the leading events of that fatal catastrophe, and 
create a longing for a more full and correct acquaintance with it. 

The “ Assedio” and the “ Palleschi and Piagnoni” are models 
of two different branches of the same style of composition. In 
the former the historical element prevails, in the latter the ro- 
mantic. In the one, private vicissitudes are only introduced as 
episodical, in the other public life is made subservient to indivi- 
dual interest; Guerrazzi’s subject is Florence—Nicold de’ Lapi is 
D’Azeglio’s hero. The former wrote more after the manner of 
Bulwer’s latest performances,* the latter more after the fashion 
of Walter Scott’s earliest productions. 

Of these two styles, if we approved at all of historical novels, 
we should decidedly give preference to the last; for historical 
events, when incidentally introduced, may indeed partially injure 
the effect of the main fiction; but when our attention has been 
from the first engrossed by the importance of historical personages, 
imaginary herees will appear mean and contemptible, and their 
obtrusion untimely and cumbrous. The nobler objects may still 


* We say ‘after the manner,’’ not in imitation of Bulwer, for the ‘ Siege of 
Florence’’ appeared long before the ‘‘ Last of the Barons,’’ so that if there were 
imitation at all in the case, it would only be on the part of Sir Edward. 
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appear great and interesting, even when thrown into the back- 
ground, but when they stand foremost in the picture, minor 
things shrink into utter insignificance, and the artist mars the 
effect of his canvass in proportion as he strives to force them on 
the attention of the beholder. 

In short, we may feel less disposed to quarrel with D’Azeglio, 
who, having invented his tale, endeavours to dignify it by its 
association with some great historical epoch ; but when we see 
Guerrazzi, after professing to derive his emotions from well-known 
sources, resort to fictitious episodes, we believe he has committed 
an act of voluntary self-degradation, not unlike that of a minstrel 
who consents to intersperse his noble strains with the vulgar 
seurrility of the jongleur. 

**What!” cries, in his emphatic style, Mazzini, in his criticism 
of the “‘ Assedio,” “‘do you, Guerrazzi, feel equal to the task of 
receiving the last groan, the last record of Florentine liberty—to 
launch it, as a war cry, to the face of your countrymen—and you 
stoop, like a commonplace novelist, to patch together fictitious 
horrors of one Naldo, one Lucantonio, and their obscure associates ? 
In presence of a city basely bartered, basely betrayed, trodden 
by Italian and foreign soldiery, do you attempt to engage our 
sympathy for the fate of a betrayed individual? and whilst we 
mourn with you over the death of a whole people—whilst we stoop 
on the corpse of Florence, to feel if with its last breath there 
should emanate the promise of a second life for us,—would you 
tear us from those sacred ruins, that we may be led to listen to 
the ejaculations of an ideal character, to his convulsive and frantic 
passions, to the ravings of his seifish hatred and love?” 

But it is not by the form only that these two novels essentiaily 
differ. They are also animated bya different spirit. Not indeed 
that they view their subject with opposite aims, in as far as 
patriotic principles are concerned,—for on this point it is now-a- 
days hardly possible for two Italian writers to disagree. Both 
are equally ardent vindicators of the national cause ; both derive 
from that last scene of the great democratic drama of Medieval 
Italy,—from that final struggle in which all the religious and 
political creeds of the nation were for the last time brought into 
the field,—a word of admonition for their countrymen, to prepare 
them for that future strife which every man in Italy firmly be- 
lieves tobe at hand. But in Guerrazzi this patriotic idea developes 
itself in words of anger and despair. The patriot upbraids and 
denounces, fretting in a powerless impatience and indignation. 
D’Azeglio’s warnings are uttered in a voice of sorrow and hope, 
—he soothes and comforts, and writes in a mood of calm though 
fervent sympathy. 
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By their taste and style, also, the two authors appear to belong 
to different schools. Guerrazzi, a Tuscan, is a classical—D’ Aze- 
glio, a Lombard, a romantic, writer. The former works more on 
the imagination—the latter speaks more to the heart. Trained 
in the school of Alfieri and Foscolo, at war with all importation 
of Ultramontane ideas, the author of the ‘* Assedio” is an eloquent, 
but often a stiff and vapid, declaimer. Brought up in the more 
recent school of his father-in-law, Manzoni, familiar with the me- 
taphysical literature of Germany, D’Azeglio is a tender and pa- 
thetic, even though sometimes a languid and diffuse, psychologist. 
The one is a rhetorician, the other a sentimentalist ; the former 
has more nerve and muscle—the second more flesh and blood. 

It would not be difficult to trace this difference between the 
Tuscan and Lombard taste back to the primeval ages, pervading 
every branch of literature and art, and owing, perhaps, to the 
Teutonic or Greco-Latin element prevailing in different propor- 
tions in the two distinct provinces. Certainly Titian, Correggio, 
and Tasso, are geniuses of a different stamp from Michael Angelo, 
Dante, or Machiavel. 

We have hardly time to give more than the titles of the nume- 
rous Italian novels still remaining in our hands. We find among 
them a few containing illustrations of historical events in foreign 
countries.* One of the most amusing was published anonymously 
at Milan, under the title of “ Franco Allegri.” This ideal person- 
age, whose autobiographical memoirs are thus given to the public, 
was one of the many Italians whom political cireumstances or 
love of adventure drove to foreign countries, during the frequent 
revolutions of the sixteenth century. Franco Allegri appears 
at the court of Mary Queen of Scotland, in the train of David 
Rizzio’s band of musicians; and after having been a spectator and 
nearly a sharer of the fate of that unfortunate favourite, he repairs 
to the court of Catherine de’ Medici, there to witness still darker 
deeds of treason and murder. The romance is written with 
spirit, and in a manner that reminded us of Gil Blas. 

The downfall of the Order of Malta, in 1798, is well described, 
in two volumes, by an Italian lady, now in exile in that island. 
It is well known that Walter Scott himself, already with a foot 


* “Franco Allegri, Racconto delle Avventure proprie e d’ altri memorabili Fatti 
del Secolo XVI.’’ Milan. 1833. 3 vols. 

“Gli Ultimi Giorni dei Cavalieri di Malta, Racconto di Ifigenia Zauli Sajani.’’ 
Malta. 1841. 2vols. 

** I] Cavalier Bajardo, Racconto del Secolo XVI, narrato da Matteo Benvenuti.” 
lvol. Milan. 1841. 

‘*La Casa Finnarnos di Spagna, Romanzo nuovo originale di D. A. Ferrary 
Rodigino.”” 4 vols. Milan. 1841. 

‘* Racconti Storici d’Ignazio Canti.’’ Milan. 1838. 
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on his grave, was moved at sight of the castles and palaces of that 
last bulwark of Christianity ; and was heard to mutter, that “ it 
must go hard with him if he could do nothing of all that.” He, 
however, most probably alluded to the siege of the island by the 
Turks, in the days of La Vallette; the last cowardly surrender of 
the degenerate Knights of St. John to Napoleon being rather a 
discouraging theme for a man of the heroic disposition of Scott. 
We have, thus far, noticed no other style of composition than 
simply the historical novel. Not because a few essays on domestic 
fiction may not be found among the works before us;* but 
because, with one or two exceptions, Italian romances on modern 
manners are by authors of secondary merit, and several of them 
utterly unreadable. It is not difficult to understand why, ina 
country in which private life is teeming with incidents full of 
romantic interest, men of genius have hitherto limited them- 
selves to pictures of manners and passions referring to bygone 
generations. Independent of the feelings of sorrowful pride with 
which a fallen race must naturally dwell on the memorials of the 
past,—independent of the great moral, national scope, every 
author proposes to himself, of rousing the spirit of his fellow- 
bondsmen by his recital of their ancestral achievements,—the 
same political reasons which have given a death-blow to Italian 


comedy, must equally prevent the growth of what might be called 
the novel of life and society. 

No author can abstract modern life from its religious and 
political associations, and no book can be printed in Italy con- 
taining any allusion to religious or political topics. Ina country 
constituted on a basis of mutual toleration and freedom of 
inquiry, as England, politics become either a trade or a luxury ; 


* ‘¢Conal, Storia novissima di Virginio Soncini.’” 2volumes. Milan: Stella. 
1835. (An ideal story belonging to modern times ; the scene, Switzerland ; the hero, 
an Italian ; some account of Napoleon’s wars in Spain.) 

‘« La Capanna della Vendetta, Racconto di Bartolommeo Signori.” 1 vol. Milan. 
1835. (The scene in England or Wales, modern times.) 

** Avventure dei Gemini Fratelli Azor e Savo, e del loro Erede Clodoveo, Figlio di 
Azor, del Dr. G. Silvola di Milano.’’ Milan. 1832. (Modern times, the scene at 
Constantinople.) 

‘Ettore Santo, Autobiographia di un Galantuomo come gli altri, publicata da 
Giuseppe Torelli.” Milan. 1829. 1 vol. 

‘* Tl Vecchio Soldato, ossia aleune Scene del Secolo XIX del gia Capitano Italiano 
A. F.”’ 2 vols. Milan. 1831. (Interesting military anecdotes of Napoleon’s 
campaigns.) 

‘© Una Scena della Vita comune, Racconto di Benedetto Bermani.’’ Milan. 1836. 

‘*Michelina, Scena Milanese del 1836, narrata da Temistocle Solera.’’ 2 vols. 
Mil. 1841. 

‘* La Donna, Racconti Storici di Angelo Usiglio.’’ Brussels. 1838. 

‘* Angiola Maria, Storia Domestica di Giulio Carcano.” Milan: Manzoni. 1839. 
2 vols. 
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they are reduced to a mere shifting of power from hand to hand— 
to a mere display of shallow partisanship or personal abuse. 
Every citizen feels that he and his fellow-subjects are essentially 
free ; that the vessel of the state must sail progressively, how- 
ever awkward the man, however obnoxious the party, whom 
popular favour may happen to entrust with the helm. Each of 
us may afford to go to sleep in our berth, or if we must needs 
watch the manceuvre or occasionally lay hold of a rope’s end, 
we do it in perfect security, like bustling passengers, glad 
enough of any occupation that will enable them to kill the time. 

But in Italy, politics are a matter of life and death. Every 
thinking being feels assured that his country can only exist by 
independence, union, and liberty,—that a prolongation of the 
present state of things is little better than a lingering agony. 
There is no division of opinions in Italy, or it is only a matter of 
calculation and expediency. There is not a man, from the 
patriot who dies on the scaffold to the judge who pronounces his 
sentence and the headsman who executes it, but would unhesi- 
tatingly join the national cause, could he only see the practicability 
of a revolutionary attempt. Hence we invariably find the most 
trusty ministers of the wary despot secretly allied with the most 
daring conspirators; hence we have witnessed two revolutions 
in 1820, and three in 1831, effected with an almost incredible 
unanimity, without one drop of blood. 

These feelings of civil and religious liberty being so decidedly 
uppermost in every mind and heart, whosoever attempts to portray 
modern life, will find it impossible to get rid of those two pro- 
minent features. An author must either speak of Italy to the 
Italians, or say nothing. And what chances the novelist may 
have of handling such subjects under the censorship of the police, 
the fate of Guerrazzi, Amari, Tommaseo, and a hundred others, 
banished for their authorship of works which had even been 
printed with the approbation of government, may satisfactorily 
demonstrate. 

It is indeed singular, but true, that some indulgence is shown 
to those who write on old historical topics ; and that D’Azeglio’s 
works, for instance, breathing the warmest patriotism, have not 
yet procured for their author the crown of martyrdom. It seems 
almost understood that the Italians are to be allowed the full 
benefit of the past; but let a novelist only drop a hint about 
Carbonarism, the Black Pin, the Adelphi, the Italic Legion, 
Young Italy, or any of those subterranean associations which are 
gradually undermining, and eventually will, if they learn unani- 
mity and firmness, overthrow the throne of Austria and her 
crowned Lieutenants, and he will soon see whether the Piombi 
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e Pozzi of Venice, or the dungeons of Spielberg, have yet any 
vacant room for his accommodation. 

This circumstance accounts for the almost universal preference 
given to historical subjects in Italian novels. We might, indeed, 
wonder why the forbidden subjects are not at least treated by 
the many exiles living and writing abroad. But, not to take 
into consideration the danger of exposing their friends at home, 
such works would have little chance of making their way into 
Italy, and less of securing the attention of foreign readers. 
Something of that kind we lately perceived in a long series of 
papers in the Metropolitan Magazine, entitled “‘ Memoirs of an 
Italian Exile,” and containing an account of the revolutions of 
Central Italy in 1831. Those papers, however, attracted hardly 
any notice, and have been most probably discontinued. 

The only novel on a recent subject which may be said to have 
won the suffrage of Italian readers, and of which we were enabled 
to obtain a copy, was ‘‘ Angiola Maria,” by Giulio Carcano, a 
very young Milanese, already known for some exquisite verses in 
the style of Manzoni. The heroine is a pure-minded, ingenuous 
girl, growing up unconscious of the charms of her loveliness in 
her father’s home in the country, who, brought into contact with 
a fascinating stranger, an English nobleman, bestows upon him 
the treasure of her affections, only to be rewarded with base 
desertion, and to die of a broken heart. The novel, as may be 
expected, is somewhat tinged with that ill-concealed animosity 
which the absurd conduct of our vulgar travellers has roused 
against the English name in many a generous heart on the 
Continent. 

Three other works of fiction on analogous subjects were lately 
published ;—the first at Naples, bearing the title of ‘‘ Ginevra de” 
Palmieri;” the two others at Paris, “ I] Siciliano in Parigi,” and 
“ Casilda ;”—but none of these, which we have seen highly eulo- 
gized in Foreign Reviews, are to be found in England. 

Such is Romance in Italy. Less fertile, no doubt, less amusing, 
less multiform, than in England and France; having almost 
nothing to correspond to our fashionable narratives by Blessing- 
ton, Gore, and Hook, to our popular literature by Dickens, Hood, 
or Slick, or to our psychologie en action by D’Israeli and Bulwer; 
but free from the flippancy, from the exaggerations and conven- 
tionalities of the first school—from the hideous distortions, from 
the grotesque vulgarity of the second—from the obscurity and 
morbid transcendentalism of the last; but eminently lofty and 
pure—aiming at a great and worthy, however arduous, object— 
steadily and efficiently proceeding towards its final accomplish- 
ment. 





Arr. II1].—Histoire de Pape Léon XII., par M. le Chevalier 
Artaud de Montor, Ancien Chargé d Affaires de France a 
Rome, Officier de la Légion d Honneur, Chevalier-commandeur 
del Ordre de Saint Grégoire-le-Grand, §c. §c. §e. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris. 1843. (History of Pope Leo XII., by M. le 
Chevalier Artaud de Montor, &c. &ce.) 


Tue papal authority has never recovered the shock it sustained 
from Napoleon: the sanctity of the city of Rome was then vio- 
lated; it proved unable to protect itself from foreign violence ; 
and its antient “ prestige” was lost for ever. All the actions of 
the pope whose biography is before us, Leo XII., were, however, 
directed to reclaim this lost authority, and, as far as he could, to 
regain the power. Foreign Roman Catholics were to be con- 
vinced that the head of their church still held and still exercised 
his dominion—that it was uncontrolled, that it was undiminished ; 
and that the popedom, bothtemporal and spiritual, was unchanged. 
Hence, in the absence of greater proofs of power, bulls, briefs, 
beatifications, and the jubilee. We will, however, proceed 
regularly with the biography before us, and our readers will not 
fail of seeing fully the truth of the statement we have made. 
Annibal- Frangois-Clement- Melchior-Jerome- Nicholas della 
Genga, the sixth of a family of ten, was born at the Chateau de 
la Genga, in the territory of Spoleto, on the 22nd of August, 
1760. At the age of thirteen he was placed at the College 
Campana d’Osimo, then under the superintendence of Bellini, 
who was elevated to the bishopric of Loretto by Pius VII. 
After spending there five years of well-directed study, he went 
to the Piceno College, and afterwards to the Academy of the 
Church, where he was fortunate encugh to attract the attention 
of Pius VI., during one of the official visits of that pontiff. The 
handsome features and noble bearing of the young Della Genga 
first drew upon him the notice of Pius, who, on entering into 
conversation with him, was so pleased with the shrewdness and 
cleverness of his answers, that he at once nominated him came- 
riere segreto. On the 21st of December, 1782, he was ordained 
sub-deacon ; became deacon on the 19th of April in the following 
year ; and on the 14th of June, in the same year, a dispensation 
having been procured on account of his not being of the cano- 
nical age, he was fully admitted to the office of priest. In 1790 
he was selected to pronounce the funeral oration for the Emperor 
Joseph I1., which was delivered in the Sistine Chapel, in the 
presence of the pope and the sacred college. It was a task of 
considerable difficulty, requiring the most cautious tact and 
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treatment. The emperor must of course be praised, otherwise 
a funeral oration would be worse than mockery,—and yet Joseph 
had shown himself no great friend to the Church of Rome. The 
journey of Pius to Vienna had been productive of promises, but 
of promises which had never been fulfilled ; while the minister 
of Joseph had received him with a studied coolness. And in 
the serious question relative to the suppression of convents in 
Belgium, a heavy blow to the Romish Church, Pius had met 
with no consolation. The orator, however, must tell the truth, 
but no offence must be given to the Austrian cabinet. In this 
delicate business, Della Genga acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his auditors, who were delighted with the clear and 
musical tones of his voice, as well as with the chaste elegance of 
his language. A circumstance attending the last moments of 
the emperor, selected by our author as deserving the highest 
praise, seems to us scarcely meriting the eulogium passed upon it. 
M. Artaud de Montor is a bigoted, if not a pious, Romanist ; 
and unless he thinks it a matter of indifference on what subject 
a dying man’s thoughts may be occupied, the following statement 
is rather startling :—“ Quoiqu’il en soit, ses derniers momens 
feront éternellement honneur a sa mémoire, et l’orateur pouvoit 
louer un monarque qui, en face de la mort, avoit voulu étre 
revétu de son grand uniforme et de ses ordres, comme pour 
prendre un congé solennel de ses généraux et de l’armée dont il 
était particuli¢rement chéri.”*—(Vol. I. p. 6.) Among his last 
sayings, the following, which is much commended, appears to us to 
savour more of reproach and satire, than of kindness :—“ Je ne re- 
grette point le trone,” disoit-il, “un seul souvenir pése sur mon 
cceur ; cést qu’aprés toutes les peines que je me suis données, j'ai 
fait peu d’heureux et beaucoup d’ingrats.’-+—(Jb.) One of the 
thousand calumnies heaped upon the murdered Marie Antoinette 
is thus solemnly denied by Joseph :—‘‘ Je n’ignore pas que les 
ennemis de ma sceur ont osé l’accuser de m’avoir fait passer des 
sommes considérables. Prét a paroitre devant Dieu, je declare 
que cette inculpation est une horrible calomnie.”’t|—(p. 7.) 

But to return to Della Genga: honours continued to be accu- 


* “ However this may be, his last moments will for ever do honour to his 
memory, and the orator could eulogize a monarch, who, with death immediately 
before him, desired to be dressed in his full uniform, with all his orders, as if to take 
a solemn leave of his generals, and of the army, by which he was particularly 
beloved.’’ 

t “I regret not the throne,’’ said he, ‘one thought alone weighs upon my 
mind ; which is, that after all the pains I have taken, I have made few people happy, 
but many ungrateful.”’ 

t ‘I know that the enemies of my sister have dared to accuse her of having 
transmitted to me large sums of money. Ready to appear in the presence of God, 
I declare that the charge is a vile calumny.’’ 


VOL. IlI.—NO. I. G 
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mulated upon him: in 1792 he was private secretary to Pius 
VI. and canon of St. Peter’s. In the year following he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Tyre, by Cardinal York, previously to 
being sent as nuncio to Lucerne ; and in 1794 he went in the 
same character to Cologne. In 1805 he was selected to attend 
the diet at Ratisbon, as extraordinary nuncio from the pope, to 
hear and endeavour to mitigate, if not to remove, the complaints 
which the members of the Romish Church made against the 
Protestant princes of Germany. Della Genga made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the matters in dispute, but thought 
it necessary to return to Rome to consult with Consalvi. Buo- 
naparte, to whom he had been represented as firm and intractable 
in his views, took advantage of his absence to request that 
another nuncio might be sent ; and in order to secure the person 
whom he wished, reeommended—whichhe thought, as coming from 
him, would have the force of a command—that Bernier, bishop of 
Orleans, should be appointed to that office. A compliance with 
the recommendation would have been, in fact, deputing a person 
to represent the Romish Church who would sacrifice her interests 
to the wishes of France. Pius VII. resolutely told Napoleon in 
consequence, that he had rather his interests should be watched 
by one of his own subjects, than by one who was the subject of 
another power, and over whom he could not exercise the neces- 
sary control. Della Genga returned to his mission, and by his 
conduct gained the esteem of all with whom he mingled. 

In 1808 the affairs of the church took him to Paris, but so 
uncompromising a defender of the papacy was but coolly received 
at the seat of empire: the points which he came to discuss were 
never settled, the conferences were broken off, and he returned 
to Rome to witness the persecutions which befel Pius VII. Of 
these he was not an unconcerned spectator,—sparing neither re- 
monstrances nor personal exertions to ameliorate the condition of 
the pope, and to avert the insults which were offered to his be- 
nefactor and his sovereign. His efforts continued unabated till 
the forcible abduction of the pope took place, when he retired 
from the turmoil of public life to the privacy of the Abbey of 
Montecelli. A great change of employment here awaited him : 
with ready versatility he directed his talents to improve the per- 
formance of the services in his little chapel, taught the peasants 
the Gregorian chants, and gave instruction on the organ to such 
as manifested a taste for music. Filial affection led him to erect 
a monument to the memory of his mother; while to humble his 
thoughts, by having a memento of his mortality constantly before 
him, he caused his own grave to be prepared, and lay down in it 
that it might be perfectly fitted for him. In the abbey, and 
thus occupied, he expected to end his days ; the influence of his 
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chureh was almost destroyed, and the power of Pius VII. seemed 
parted from him for ever; and his own lot for weal or woe was 
inseparably connected with that of his superior. Other and un- 
expected events, however, changed all his views ; the oppressor of 
Pius VII., whose vaulting ambition overleaped itself, was thrust 
from his imperial sway, and became as powerless as he once was 
mighty. Louis XVIII. had ascended the throne of his ances- 
tors; Della Genga had quitted his retirement, and, in an un- 
guarded moment, and without considering the consequences, 
was sent by Pius on a mission of congratulation to the restored 
monarch. Consalvi was, however, already in Paris, accredited by 
all the sovereigns, managing the affairs of the Popedom with con- 
summate skill, and not unnaturally considered the visit of Della 
Genga—under whatever pretence—an uncalled-for intrusion. 
The new envoy had an early audience of leave, and bade fare- 
well to Louis and to Paris. Whether from chagrin at his com- 
pulsory departure from Paris, or from other causes, cannot now 
be known—but Della Genga was, from illness, unable to pro- 
ceed further than Montrouge. Louis testified his high respect 
by sending M. de Perigord, archbishop of Rheims, to inquire 
after the health of the archbishop. After a tedious journey he 
reached his favourite a»ode, Montecelli, where he remained till 
the re-establishment of his health. On the 8th of March, 1816, 
he received the rank of cardinal, being the first among the nume- 
rous promotions of that day. To this was shortly added the 
bishopric of Sinigaglia; over this diocese he presided five years, 
‘‘cependant,”’ says our author, “il ne peut jamais y aller résider.” 
This non-residence is easily accounted for-—his own future in- 
terests rendering it far more important that he should continue 
in the capital. In 1820 he succeeded Litta as Cardinal-Vicar 
of Rome, an office which confers upon its possessor the whole 
spiritual care of that diversely populated city. In the fulfilment 
of the duties of this office he appears to have acted upon a policy 
somewhat different from that of Consalvi; the latter being, per- 
haps, more anxious to increase the temporal power of Rome, 
than to examine too closely into the morals of its inhabitants. 
The year 1823 brought with it the fatal accident which acce- 
lerated, if it did not occasion, the death of Pius VII. As soon as 
his danger became imminent, the attention of all was directed to 
the consideration of a suecessor. The sacred college was at 
that time divided into two parties: the one had the greatest 
aversion both to the policy and the person of Consalvi, whom 
they not only rejected as a candidate for the papal throne, but 
whom they wished to see removed from the powerful station of 


secretary of state. Consalvi had with consummate wisdom, and 
9 
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with a perfect knowledge of the spirit of the times, refused to 
confer any office on such men as Cardinal della Somaglia, De 
Gregorio and others, who were insane enough to attempt 
to restore the ecclesiastical authority of the Romish Church 
as it had been in darker times; an effort which would have 
been fatal to its power altogether. These, with the zelanti, 
were anxious for the elevation of Cardinal Severoli, bishop of 
Viterbo—a man strongly impressed with lofty views of the power 
of the church, and whose character was reported to be stern and 
inflexible. To this party Della Genga was attached. The other 
wished for a pope who would be prudent and moderate in his 
conduct, and who would persevere in the policy of Consalvi, which, 
by its freedom from all those inordinate views which once influ- 
enced the papal cabinet, had insured the favourable opinion of 
the different European powers. These fixed their choice on 
Cardinal Castiglioni. The sovereigns of Austria, Sardinia, 
Naples, and France, concurred also in this choice—France 
ostensibly, but after events proved not in reality. 

On the 20th of August, 1823, Pius VII. died; and immediately 
after the termination of the “ novendiali,” the nine days devoted 
to the funeral obsequies of the late pope, the sacred college 
proceeded to the business of electing his successor. These nine 
days, however, had not been passed in idleness by those interested 
in the election. Indeed, as soon as the pontiff’s danger became 
known, the representatives of the Roman Catholic sovereigns had 
written to their several courts for instructions, had made them- 
selves acquainted with the numbers both of the inclusive and ex- 
clusive, and were preparing for their intrigues accordingly—for 
intrigue will have its sway even in the election of a pope. On 
the day following the death of Pius, letters had been sent to all 
the absent cardinals to summon them to the duties of the con- 
clave. Visits of high ceremony were paid by the ambassadors— 
speeches of flattering condolence were made, and replies given in 
suitable terms ; all was busy till the important day arrived on 
which the formal and canonical election was to commence. 

Few, perhaps, of our readers are well acquainted with the cere- 
monies and observances attendant on the choice of an infallible 
head of the Romish Church; we will, therefore, as far as we can 
without obscurity, condense the account given by our author, 
which is much fuller than any hitherto published, and from which 
many errors committed by other writers may be corrected. M. 
Artaud de Montor expressly states that the secrets of the con- 
clave have never before been so much disclosed. 

The sacred college, from the members of which the pope must 
be chosen, when complete, is composed of seventy cardinals. 
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These are divided into three classes: the first contains the six 
suburban bishops, viz. those of Veletri, Porto Santo Rufino and 
Civita Vecchia, Frascati, Albano, Palestrino, and Sabino; the 
second contains fifty cardinal-priests, among whom are found 
archbishops and bishops of all countries ; the third contains four- 
teen cardinal-deacons, among which number, however, are many 
priests. It very rarely, if ever, happens that the number of the 
sacred college is full. The cardinal-dean of the sacred college 
is the head of the bishops, and the oldest cardinal-priest and 
deacon are at the head of their respective orders. 

With the general account of the proceedings on these occa- 
sions we must unite some of the events which took place at the 
death of Pius VII., so that we may combine with the history of 
the new pope those particulars which are common to all elec- 
tions. In the present instance it was arranged that, instead of 
the conclave being holden in the Vatican, the long wing of the 
palace of the Quirinal should be substituted. To isolate this as 
much as possible, the street in which that part of the palace is 
situated was carefully closed to the north and south, while the 
pope’s garden wall was to be the limit of the conclave on that 
side ; the entrance to the garden itself being prohibited to all. 
This curtailing of liberty and comfort was for the purpose of 
accelerating the election as much as possible. 

On the 2nd of September, fourteen days after the death of 
Pius, the cardinals entered the conclave. On the 3rd, clad in 
the croecia, a long violet-coloured mantle, they commenced the 
important business of their assembling. Little, however, was. 
done till the 14th, when most of those who lived away from 
Rome had arrived. About this time the Duke de Laval and the 
Count Appony, the ambassadors of France and Austria, went on 
separate days, with great pomp, to deliver letters of condolence 
from their respective sovereigns. These were not admitted into 
the immediate presence of the cardinals, but had to deliver their 
letters, make their speeches, and receive answers, through a 
grating in a wicket door; each cardinal in turn passing in review 
and receiving the compliments and civilities of the ambassadors. 
These appear to have vied with each other in the display which 
they made—wishing to impress upon the inhabitants the respect 
of these monarchs towards the Holy See; and, after the manner 
in which poor Pius VII. had been treated by Napoleon, it was 
both politic on their part, and agreeable to the citizens of Rome. 

The number of which the sacred college was composed at the 
time of this election was only forty-nine. The cardinal-bishops 
were full; but instead of fifty cardinal-priests, there were but 
thirty-three present, and of cardinal-deacons only ten. 

The explanation of the business of one day will be sufficient 
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for all. Unless the pope be chosen by acclamation, as were 
Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., the mode of proceeding is by 
scrutiny, to which is added, what we must borrow their own 
term to express, the accesso. These take place in the morning 
and evening of each day. Previously to the scrutiny, certain 
printed forms are prepared, so that each vote may be given in an 
uniform manner; the object of this is to ease the labours of the 
scrutators as much as possible, as well as to prevent trickery. It 
seems rather disrespectful to the sacred college to mention the 
word trickery; but if it is not to prevent it, why are such pre- 
cautions taken. Each morning the cardinals are summoned by 
the master of the ceremonies, (“ c’est une charge trés importante 
a Rome que celle de maitre des cérémonies,” says our author,) 
ad Capellam Domini, where, on the first day, mass is performed 
by the oldest cardinal, according to the date of his elevation—all 
partaking of the holy communion. After the first day, the 
sacristan, assisted by the master of the ceremonies, performs 
mass. This concluded, extracts are read from the bill of cere- 
monial of Gregory XV. A table is placed before the altar, on 
which are two chalices and two basins. The oath which each 
cardinal must take before voting is also conspicuously placed 
upon it. Three scrutators are then chosen from the cardinals 
present, and three also to wait upon those who, though present, 
and forming part of the conclave, may, from the infirmity of age, 
or from illness, be unable to leave their cells. For their votes, 
a small box, with an opening at the top sufficiently large to receive 
the paper, is prepared, and which is kept by the scrutators care- 
fully locked. In order that our readers may be put in full pos- 
session of every thing relative to the election, we subjoin the 
form of the voting paper employed :— 





A. Ego cardinalis ........... 





B. folded 





| C. seal seal 


D. Eligo in summum Pontificem Rev. Dom. meum D. 





| 





E. seal seal 





| F. folded 





G. a number 
a passage from Scripture 




















Daas ee. ef 


a a a 
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These printed forms are about eight inches long and four 
broad : our author has given “le modele exact, absolument con- 
formé aux cédules qu’on imprime pour les conclaves,” and from 
which our own is scrupulously copied. The mode of filling up 
this paper is as follows:—In the space A, each cardinal writes 
his own name after the words “ego cardinalis.” B is then 
folded down, over which C is folded, and the whole is sealed. In 
the space D the elector writes the name of him whom he chooses 
for the future pope ; this is also most carefully sealed down, and 
the space F is folded over it. G contains a number selected by 
the voter, and a passage from Scripture; this is again folded 
down, and the remaining space is left blank. To prevent any 
prying eye from discovering the name within, the back of the 
printed form is covered with an ornamental scroll, which renders 
the writing illegible. 

When assembled for the election, the cardinal-dean presents 
himself before the table, takes a printed form from the first basin, 
retires to one of the numerous tables disposed in different parts 
of the open spaces of the chapel, and fills it up according to the 
directions given. After him, each cardinal, according to his 
rank, does the same. The forms being filled up, the cardinal- 
dean takes his paper between two fingers only, elevates it so that 
it may be seen by all, walks slowly towards the altar, before which 
he kneels, makes a short prayer, raises himself, and reads aloud 
the following oath, the words of which are conspicuously placed 
upon the table :— 

“Testor Dominum qui me judicaturus est, me eligere quem, 
secundum Deum, judico eligi debere, et quod idem in accessu 
preestabo.” The oath having been pronounced, he places the 
paper on the paten of one of the chalices, turns it from the paten 
into the chalice, and goes back to his place. After him those 
cardinals follow who have been chosen to wait upon the infirm, 
though they may be inferior in rank to the others ; and the rest 
follow in order. If any cardinal be present whose infirmities are 
not so great as to prevent his public attendance at the conclave, 
but who is nevertheless unable to walk from his place, either 
to take the paper or to deposit it in the chalice, the last elected 
scrutator presents him with the necessary paper, receives it when 
filled up, and places it in the chalice with the same ceremonies 
as the rest. In the mean time, the selected persons wait upon 
those cardinals who are confined to their cells, receive the votes, 
which are carefully deposited in the box we have before men- 
tioned, and which is brought into the chapel. It is there opened 
by the serutators, the papers are collected, and if the number 
correspond with the complement of the sick, they are placed one 
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by one in the chalice. All having given their votes, the senior 
scrutator shakes them in the chalice, now covered with the 
paten, draws them out singly, counts them, and puts them into 
the second chalice. If the number of papers does not corres- 
pond with the number of voters, the whole are immediately burnt 
unopened. If all is correct, the first scrutator takes one of the 
papers from the chalice, breaks the seal so as to see the name in 
the space D, and reads it in a low voice, writes it down, and 
passes the paper to the second serutator, who does the same, 
passing it on to the third: this last readsthe name aloud. Each 
cardinal is furnished with a list containing every member of the 
sacred college, absent or present ; in this he marks opposite the 
name mentioned the vote which he has obtained. As soon as 
the last scrutator has read the name, he passes a needle, to which 
a piece of silk is attached, through the space D, and when all the 
votes are registered, ties the ends of the silk, and the whole is 
placed in the first chalice. If the number declared in favour of 
any one cardinal be equal to two thirds of the voters present in 
the conclave, the papers are again carefully examined, and if no 
error be discovered, the pope is canonically elected. But if this 
should not be the case, they proceed to the accesso. Each car- 
dinal now takes from the second basin a paper similar to that on 
which he recorded his first vote, with the exception that the 
word “accedo” is substituted for “eligo.” In filling up this 
paper, the name must not be that of the cardinal for whom the 
original vote was given, nor must any name be inserted to which 
there had not been at least one vote at the scrutiny. Ifa car- 
dinal desire no one except him for whom he first voted, the 
word “nemini” is written after accedo. The same ceremonies 
again take place, and the number of votes at the accesso are 
added to those of the scrutiny. If the united sum equals two 
thirds of the voters, the election is completed. If not, all must 
be begun again, and the former voting papers are burnt. The 
inhabitants and those who take an interest in the election watch 
a particular chimney very carefully; if a smoke issues from that, 
they know there is no election. 

On the occasion of which we are now speaking, the votes at first 
were chiefly divided * between Della Somaglia, Castiglioni, Seve- 
roli, and De Gregorio: of these Severoli always had the greater 
number, and on the morning of the nineteenth day he had ob- 
tained twenty in the scrutiny, and six in the accesso. This was 


* This we know from a table given by our author, who says in his preface, p. 
xxv., ‘On trouvera dans cet ouvrage un tableau du conclave de 1825; c’est la 
premiére fois qu'un semblable document ainsi disposé, est publi¢ en France, et je 
ne crois pas qu’on en ait jamais publié ailleurs.”’ 
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approaching rapidly to the thirty-four which would have ensured 
his election. His expectations and his hopes were however soon 
destroyed. The courts of France, Spain, and Austria claim and 
exercise the power of excluding one candidate who may be person- 
ally objectionable ; “cette pretension d’exclusion est contestée a 
Rome,” says our author, “ mais elle y est respectée.” It is ne- 
cessary, however, that this exclusion be declared before the abso- 
lute election of any cardinal, otherwise it is useless ; neither can 
it be exercised more than once. Ostensibly France and Austria 
supported Castiglioni. The ambassador of the latter power find- 
ing that, on the morning of the 21st of September, Severoli had 
twenty-six votes, and suspecting there was a probability of his 
obtaining the requisite two thirds in the voting of the evening, 
Cardinal Albani, who represented Austria in the conclave, ad- 
dressed the following note, just as the electors were proceeding 
to fill up the papers :— 

“* En ma qualité d’ambassadeur extraordinaire d’Autriche prés le 
Sacré Collége, réuni en conclave, laquelle qualite 4 été notifiee a Vos 
Eminences et portée a leur connoissance tant par le moyen de la 
lettre a elles addressée par S. M. S. et R., que par la déclaration 
faite 4 Vos Eminences par l’impérial et royal ambassadeur d’Autriche, 
et de plus en vertu des instructions qui m’ont été données, je remplis 
le devoir déplaisant pour moi de déclarer que l’impériale et royale 
Cour de Vienne ne peut accepter pour souverain Pontife S. Em. M. le 
Cardinal Sévéroli, et lui donne une exclusion formelle, ce 21 Septem- 
bre, 1823, Signé, Albani.”—In my quality of ambassador extraor- 
dinary of Austria at the sacred college assembled in conclave, which 
quality has been notified to their Eminences, and brought to their 
knowledge, both by the letter addressed to them by his imperial and 
royal Majesty, as well as by the declaration made to their Eminences by 
the imperial and royal ambassador of Austria, and, moreover, by virtue 
of instructions which have been given to me, | perform the unpleasing 
duty of declaring that the imperial and royal court of Vienna cannot 
accept as sovereign pontiff his Eminence Cardinal Severoli, and gives 
him a formal exclusion.—( Vol. I. p. 66.) 


The excitement and anger caused by the exclusion of Severoli,* 
were fatal to the interests of Castiglioni, whom it was meant to 
serve: this was shown by the decreased number of votes given 
to him. On the morning of the exclusion he had seventeen 
votes, in the evening only ten. From the 21st to the 28th of 
September, a series of solicitations and intrigues was carried on ; 
but on the morning of that day, chiefly through the influence of 

* It was once proposed that Cardinal Fesch should be put in serious ne: 


in order to secure the exclusion of France for him, and thus prevent any ture 
exercise of the power against Consalvi. This, however, after some angry discussion, 


was abandoned. 
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the French cardinals, the votes in favour of Della Genga, who, for 
the first eighteen days, had never exceeded the number of five, 
and till that day had reached only sixteen, amounted to thirty- 
four. After the scrutiny had been confirmed, the election was 
complete. Della Somaglia and the Chancellor Pacca approached 
Della Genga, and the former thus addressed him:—‘** Acceptasne 
electionem de te canonice factam in summum pontificem ?”’ After 
a slight refusal, on account of his infirmities, which was soon 
overruled, he accepted his election. Being asked what name he 
chose, he selected that of Leo, and was saluted as Leo XII. ; 
this choice was contrary to the usual custom, which is for the 
new pope to take the name of him who created him cardinal. 
After the usual undressing and dressing, and putting on the 
fisherman’s ring, the cardinals paid their homage, and permission 
was asked to make the public annunciation of their choice. This 
was received with loud acclamations by the assembled multitudes, 
and was speedily proclaimed through the city by the firing of 
cannons and by the ringing of the bells in all the churches. In the 
evening the pope repaired to the Sistine Chapel, where he received 
the second homage, or adoration, as it is called, of the cardinals. 
After various ceremonies he pronounces his first public benedic- 
tion from the steps of the altar. The earliest act of power on 
the part of Leo, exercised even during the first homage of the 
cardinals, was to nominate Della Somaglia secretary of state, in 
the place of the hitherto powerful Consalvi: the new pope in this 
instance showed that he had not altogether forgotten Paris, and the 
slight put upon him when archbishop of Tyre. It seemed to hint 
also that the former liberal views of the late secretary would be 
entirely changed, for Somaglia was one of the most zealous of the 
zelanti. This removal of Consalvi was deeply resented by some 
of the most eminent and powerful men at Rome, both citizens 
and foreigners, who appear to have done all they could to render 
the post not a very pleasing one to Della Somaglia. Consalvi was 
appointed secretary of briefs and head of the Consulta, a board 
established for sanatory purposes. Our author mentions, that at 
one of the official masses, Consalvi, as cardinal-deacon, had to 
bear the sacred chalice to the pope. 


**On ne peut pas dissimuler,” continues he, ‘ que des Protestans, 
presens a le céremonie, semblérent chercher a découvrir dans les traits 
du pape et de l’ancien ministre, quelques traces d’émotion et des 
souvenirs humains de tant d’efforts de l’opposition pour favoriser naguére 
un autre choix, et peut-étre ailleurs des joies de triomphe; mais le 
visage du pape étoit calme et bienveillant, celui du cardinal satisfait et 
soumis, tous en méme temps absorbes dans la grandeur du mystére 
sacré.”—It cannot be concealed that some Protestants present at the 
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ceremony seemed to search the features both of the pope and of the 
ex-minister for some traces of emotion, and some human recollections 
of so many efforts of opposition lately employed to favour another 
choice; and, on one side, perhaps, the exultation of success; but the 
countenance of the pope was calm and benevolent, that of the cardinal 
contented and resigned; both at the same time absorbed in the vastness 
of the sublime mystery. 


We believe most fully that M. Artaud de Montor is wrong 
in this assertion, and that no Protestant would give either pope 
or cardinal credit, on such an occasion, for indulging feelings 
either of triumph or of mortification. 

We will proceed no further with the ceremonies connected 
with the enthronement of the pope, except to lay before our 
readers the public declaration of his belief in the intercession of 
saints, and the efficacy of the prayers and merits of the Virgin 
Mary, as involved in the following words :—‘“ Sancti apostoli 
Petrus et Paulus, de quorum potestate, et auctoritate confidimus, 
ipsi intercedant pro nobis ad Dominum. Precibus et meritis 
beate Marie semper Virginis, beati Michaelis archangeli, beati 
Joannis Baptiste, et SS. apostolum Petri et Pauli, et omnium 
sanctorum, &c. &c.”—“ May the holy apostles Peter and Pal, 
on whose power and authority we rely, themselves intercede for 
us with God. And for the prayers and merits of the blessed 
Mary, always a virgin—of the blessed archangel Michael—of the 
blessed John the Baptist, and the holy apostles Peter and Paul, 
and of all saints, &c. &c.”"-—(Vol. I. p. 88.) 

The first year of the pontificate of Leo XII. threatened to be 
the last ; an illness seized him which the delicacy of his consti- 
tution rendered most alarming. A new election seemed at hand, 
and the latter end of the year 1823 saw Rome as full of intrigue, 
and the tureign ambassadors as busy, as if the pope were or | 
dead, and the conclave preparing for its session. A dispate 
from the Duke de Laval,—(Vol. I. p. 159,)—which is too long for 
insertion, displays the spirit which pervaded the whole body of the 
cardinals, as well as the representatives of foreign sovereigns. 
The zelanti, the party most anxious for the restoration of the 
authority of the church, embracing a policy well fitted for their 
views, were very strong; but still France seemed to promise to 
herself,—at least the Duke de Laval encouraged her hope,—great 
influence in the supposed approaching election. “Si elle le veut, 
la France sera puissante au conclave.”—(Vol. I. p. 162.) Con- 
salvi was still thought of importance, ‘‘ il n’a pas pris de couleur,” 
says the Duke de Laval ; his health, however, was now far from 
strong, and his time.seemed fully occupied in the trifling duties 
of his office, and in conversations with Thorwaldsen on the sub- 
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ject of the monument which he was about to erect to the memory 
of his friend and benefactor. After a while he retired to Porto- 
d’Anzo for the sake of better air, and to avoid discussions relative 
to the conclave. This, however, was not yet to be, nor was Con- 
salvi ever again to take part in the business of an election. 

The health of Leo XII., to the surprise of all, was sufficiently 
restored to enable him to transact some official business, and he 
sought an interview with Consalvi, who immediately left his re- 
treat for the apartments of the pope. The conversation, of which 
some of the heads are given by the Duke de Laval, relate to 
several matters of the highest consequence to the court of Rome. 
There are two or three points which we cannot refrain from 
quoting. 

** Votre Sainteté aura quelque peine a faire oublier par Louis XVIII. 
le voyage de Pie VII. 4 Paris: mais le frére du roi ne conndit pas ce 
voyage, ou l’a oublié. II faut devenir |’ami le plus intime du frére du 
roi.” —** Nous n’avons pu sous Pie VII. célebrer le Jubilé—le terme est 
bien prés; il faut annoncer le Jubile en 1824, et le célébrer en 1825; 
il y aura des obstacles de toute nature ; moi-méme j'ai comme promis de 
m’opposer & cette mésure, si on me consulte; mais un pape comme 
vous n’a pas & penser comme moi. Ne ccdez pas si vous croyez le 
Jubilé indispensable a la religion.” —‘‘ Il faut relativement a la Russie 
une circonspection qui ne dorme pas un seul jour.””-—* Your holiness 
will have some difficulty in making Louis XVIII. forget the journey of 
Pius VII. to Paris; but the king’s brother is unacquainted with this 
journey, or has forgotten it. You must become the most intimate 
friend of the king’s brother.”—‘‘ We were not able under Pius VII. 
to celebrate the jubilee, the period is very near; the jubilee must be 
announced in 1824, and celebrated in 1825; there will be obstacles of 
every kind; I myself have in a manner promised to oppose the mea- 
sure if I am consulted ; but a pope like you has not to think as I have. 
Do not give way if you believe the jubilee indispensable to religion.” 
** As to Russia you must use a watchfulness which ought not to slumber 
for a single day.”—(Vol. I. pp. 167, 169.) 


The days of this strong-minded cardinal were now fast drawing 
to a close ; he caused himself to be conveyed to the palace of the 
Consulta, where, sensible of his danger, he desired Castiglioni, 
the grand penitentiary, to obtain for him the papal blessing. Leo 
XII. was deeply affected at the message—he had just received 
bad news of the health of a favourite sister; ‘‘ Je n'y tiens plus, 
la mort me presse de tous cOtés ; ma sceur que j'aime tant ! le 
Cardinal Consalvi a l’extrémité ! Comment souffrir tant d’afflic- 
tions !”—( Vol. I. p. 175.) 

The health of the pope in the mean time was slowly but gra- 
dually amending, and his attention to public affairs became pro- 
portionably greater. ‘To the surprise and discomfort of Somaglia, 
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Leo corresponded with many persons, both at home and abroad, 
without consulting him. The confidant in all these matters was 
the secretary of Consalvi,—thus paying, by this selection, the 
highest possible compliment to the talents and policy of the de- 
ceased cardinal. 

The loss of Consalvi was severely felt by the Romish Church ; 
but for him, Rome probably would have ceased even to occupy 
her present diminutive position. Deeply as we should have 
regretted to see her removed from Christendom, we must say 
her recall to power being attended by the return of the Jesuits 
to Rome, from which the wise Ganganelli had expelled them, 
and who is reported to have fallen a victim to this deed of merey 
equally to Rome and mankind—their recall after thirty-seven ex- 
pulsions from nearly every kingdom of the earth—her complete 
resumption of her antient attitude—her concealed but yet assured 
design for the revival of the Inquisition—these form fearful 
drawbacks on her rise to life. She has now, however, the oppor- 
tunity in Ireland of silencing the factious priestly rebels. A re- 
port is prevalent that she has interfered with that arch-rebel, 
Dr. Higgins, which, however, we fear is untrue. She has the 
opportunity of showing the sovereigns of Europe that she is no 
disturber of the principles of kingly rule and of subject obedience. 
If she let it pass, it will never again return; and it is the only 
measure in her power to show her respect for the law of the 
Seriptures, and to conciliate to her the surest supporter of her 
temporal power. Were England so disposed, Austria could not 
stop her from putting an end to the Popedom. Italy alone will 
one day doit. Verbum sat vel Pape. 

Three other deaths took place at Rome this year; the rank, 
character, and talents of the parties widely different—the In- 
fanta of Spain, (Duchess of Lucca, formerly Queen of Etruria), 
Miss Bathurst, and the Duchess of Devonshire. The former 
had been confined by Buonaparte in a convent of Dominicans, 
and at her death, by way of showing respect to those with whom 
she had so long dwelt, she was, according to the abominable and 
revolting custom of the country, exposed to the public gaze on 
an immense catafalque, dressed in the habit of a Dominican. The 
lamentable loss of Miss Bathurst, so young, so talented, so 
amiable, and so beautiful, caused a sensation of such deep and 
general sorrow, as has scarcely ever been felt. The subject is 
too well known and too painful to dwell upon. The Duchess of 
Devonshire shortly followed, full of years, and greatly beloved for 
her charities, hospitality, and her love and patronage of literature 
and the fine arts. These events seem to have affected the pope, 
whose health was still continuing to improve. On the 5th of 
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May, 1824, he published his encyclique letter, in which we find 
the following passage on the translation and distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures :— 


“ Vous n'ignorez pas, venérables fréres, qu'une société vulgairement 
dit Biblique se répand audacieusement par toute la terre, et qu’au 
mépris des traditions des Saints Péres et contre le célébre décret du 
concile de Trente, elle tend, de toutes ses forces, et par tous les moyens, 
& traduire ou plutot & corrompre les Saintes Ecritures, dans les langues 
vulgaires de toutes les nations ; ce que donne un juste sujet de crainte 
qu'il n’en arrive dans toutes les autres traductions, comme dans celles 
qui sont déjd connues, savoir: Qu’on y trouve, par une mauvaise inter- 
prétation, au lieu del’ Evangile du Christ, I’ Evangile de l'homme, ou, ce 
qui est pire, l’Evangile du demon.’ —‘* You are not ignorant, venerable 
fathers, that a society, commonly called the Bible Society, spreads itself 
audaciously over all the earth; and that in despite of the traditions of 
the holy fathers, and contrary to the celebrated decree of the council 
of Trent, it is striving with all its power, and by every means, to trans- 
late, or rather to corrupt, the Holy Scripture into the common lan- 
guages of all nations ; which excites a just cause of fear lest there 
should be in other translations what there is in those already known, 
viz. that instead of the Gospel of Christ, we should find, in consequence 
of a bad interpretation, the Gospel of man, or what is worse, the Gospel 
of the Devil.” —(Vol. I. p. 206.) 


We leave this without comment. Twelve days after this, by 
way of pendant to the above, the brief in favour of the Jesuits 
was published. Leo XII. restored to them the Church of St. 
Ignatius, the college, the museum (largely stripped of its valua- 
bles by the French), the library, and the observatory ; he further 
assigned to them the sum of twelve thousand Roman crowns 
annually, and accorded to them the privilege of conferring the 
degrees sof doctor in theology and in arts. “ M. le Cardinal Pacca 
étoit chargé de mettre les Péres en possession du collége dans le 
mois d’Octobre, afin qu’ils pussent commencer leurs legons en 
Novembre, sous les auspices de la Sainte Vierge et des autres 
saints.” —(Vol. I, p. 210.) Besides these marks « of his favour, he 
wished yet further to increase their influence and their numbers ; 
for this purpose he gave them a villa at Tivoli, which was to be 
occupied by them as a school for the young nobility of Rome, 
the scheme of tuition being entirely under their direction and 
control. In this year also the brief was published, which an- 
nounced that the jubilee would be held in 1825, and that the 
holy doors would be opened. In 1800, the proper year for its 
observance, Pius VII. had been unwilling to issue the necessary 
bull, which he knew would be unavailing. On this occasion the 
pope and the zelanti were exceedingly anxious for its celebra- 
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tion ; but, says our author, ‘“ Quant aux opinions des conseillers 
de Léon XIL., elles n’étoient pas toutes aussi déterminées que 
celle du pape.”—( Vol. I. p. 366.) We have already recorded the 
opinion of Consalvi; the governor of Rome, the treasurer, and 
the representatives of many of the foreign courts, were adverse 
to the measure. The pope, however, was resolved, “Si dira quel 
che si dira; si ha da far il Giubbileo,”—(p. 369),—was his asser- 
tion; and we are further informed, “qu'il prenoit tous les jours 
devant Dieu, dans le saint sacrifice de la messe, l’engagement 
(’accomplir l’ceuvre de année sainte.”—(Vol. I. p. 401.) A brief,* 
notifying the intended celebration, was drawn up with the 
greatest care, undergoing the repeated revisions of the pontiff, 
and was finally sent forth to the world. 

The history of the first jubilee, which took place in 1300, 
during the pontificate of Boniface VIII., is involved in consider- 
able obscurity. The personal feelings which Dante entertained 
towards this pope, he took no care to dissemble. He represents 
Pope Nicholas III. as buried head downward in hell, there await- 
ing the arriva' of Boniface VIII., to be thrust still deeper. A 
clear intimativn, as this was the mode of burial assigned to mur- 
derers, that he believed both popes to labour under that imputa- 
tion. Dante calls Boniface, in the 27th Canto of the “ Inferno,” 
‘“‘ The prince of modern Pharisees.” But Clement the Fifth was 


to thrust Boniface down deeper still upon Nicholas. Of him 
Guicciardini says, “he was a good pope ;” but adds, “I do not 
mean apostolical goodness; for in these days he was esteemed a 
good pope that did not exceed the wickedness of the worst of men.” 
What a canto is this 19th of Dante! What daring boldness did 
it require to write the lines !— 


** Di sott’ al capo mio son gli altri tratti, 
Che precedetter me simoneggiando,” &c. 

‘* Hid ‘neath my head in durance vile, are now 
Those who before me practised simony, 
Within the stony fissure dragg’d below ; 
And in my turn I downward shall descend, 
When he arrives whom I took thee to be, 
What time I made so sudden a demand. 

After him, more impious and unjust, 
Shall come a lawless shepherd from the west, 
By whom still deeper shall we both be thrust.” 
Infern. XIX. 


Not the least remarkable point, and one to which we beg to 
* The difference between a bull and a brief may not be generally known to our 


readers ; they are of equal authority, but the former has the leaden seal attached, 
whereas the latter is sealed with the fisherman’s ring. 
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direct the attention of M. Artaud de Montor, who knows Dante 
well, as we have shown in a previous article, is the application of 
Rev. xviii. 2, 8, to the corruptions of the Roman Church. But to 
return to Boniface and the jubilee. Whatever may have been the 
cause, in the beginning of the year above-mentioned, an immense 
number of persons, from all parts of Europe, assembled at Rome, 
to offer their prayers at St. Peter's, present their oblations, and 
receive the papal benediction. A similar occurrence was said to 
have taken place at the commencement of the previous century. 
The pope, who of course reverences tradition, called together 
some of the oldest men, and heard from them that there was a 
report that there had been such an assembling at the time spoken 
of ; and on this tradition the jubilee was founded. Villani states, 
that at the celebration under Boniface, upwards of 200,000 pil- 
grims visited the holy city. Dante alludes to this great throng 
in the following lines :— 
** Come i Roman, per |’ esercito molto 

L’anno del giubbileo, su per lo ponte 

Hanno a passar la gente modo tolto ; 

Che dall’ un lato tutti hanno la fronte 

Verso ’! castello, e yanno a Santo Pietro ; 

Dall’ altra sponda vanno verso ’] monte.” 

** So o’er the bridge the concourse to convey, 

Which flocks the year of Jubilee to Rome, 

Means are devised to form a double way, 

That on the one side, all preserve in front 

The Castle, to St. Peter’s as they throng— 


All on the other, journey to the Mount.” 
Infern. XVIII. 


During the time of the jubilee, as Dante shows in this extract, 
Boniface divided the bridge of St. Angelo by a partition, so that 
on one side all had before them the Castle of Adrian, and on the 
other Mount Aventine. He issued a bull, granting full and com- 
plete pardon for all sins to any one who should visit the churches of 
Rome once every day, during the space of fifteen days for strangers, 
and thirty for the Romans. The great alms collected appear to 
have been the chief inducement of this follower of Simon Magus. 
Ventura relates that 2,000,000 persons attended in 1300, which, 
as the pilgrims are stated to have alone equalled 200,000, is 
not improbable. The pope, he adds, received an immense sum 
of money, since two priests stood, day and night, holding rakes 
in their hands, and raking together money without end. The 
indulgence Boniface designed to be centenary. An observance 
which must have been productive of so much benefit to the re- 
venues of the Church of St. Peter, and to those of Rome itself, 
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was too good to be discontinued. The advantages were felt and 
appreciated by the shrewd pontiff, who arranged, as far as he 
could, for the celebration of the next. This took place under 
Clement VI.; but he, in the second year after its conclusion, 
directed the jubilee should be every fifty years; alleging as a 
reason for the change, that the interval of a hundred years 
was so great, that many pious persons must be prevented from 
participating in the invaluable benefits and blessings attendant 
upon the indulgences granted. Urban VI., by a bull, dated 
April, 1386, fixed the term at thirty-three years, (making the 
period correspond with the time of our Saviour’s dwelling upon 
earth); and, for the last change, under Sixtus LV., it was ap- 
pointed to take place every twenty-five years. In 1500, Alex- 
ander VI. introduced the custom of commencing the cere- 
monies of the jubilee by opening what was called the holy door, 
which was kept carefully walled up from jubilee to jubilee. The 
bull itself is too long for insertion, but we recommend it to the 
perusal of those of our readers, if there be any such, who re- 
quire to be shown how unaltered are the doctrines of papal Rome, 
and how futile must any attempt be to effect a union with a 
church, which holds unchanged and unmodified the same opinions 
which she held when the mercy of God raised up those who saw 
her errors, exposed them to an astonished world, combated and 
defeated them, and finally left her communion—and how unpro- 
testantized indeed we must become before we can even approach 
to her. ‘ Tendimus in Latium,” is a cry not perhaps needlessly 
raised in these times, because it becomes the vigilant watchman 
to give the first warning even of seeming danger ; but still we 
fear not: some, whose bounden duty it is to stand up manfully 
for our church, and for her doctrines, may, by keen subtilties, 
weaken what they ought to make firm—and some may even fall 
away. There are, however, left, many a seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal; this number is maintaining its law 
of increase instead of decrease. The novelties and the arrogance 
will pass away, and leave with us only a feeling of regret that 
such things should have been. Let the heads of our church be 
all as firm as some have shown themselves, and as all ought, 
without attempting to revive, bereft as they are of the church’s 
sanction, the obnoxious canons of 1640, which cost King Charles 
and Archbishop Laud their lives; let them shun the evil of a 
formalist church, and all will yet be well. 

So much of M. Artaud de Montor’s book is filled with briefs, 
dispatches and letters, interesting only to members of his own 
church, and of importance but to few, that we must necessarily 
pass over a large part of his work without notice. One para- 
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graph, a postscript of a letter to Louis XVIII., is perhaps 
worthy of asmile. After a long dispatch, the following P-S. is 
added, de la main du pape. ‘Que votre Majesté use d'indul- 
gence, si nous n’avons pas écrit entiérement cette lettre de notre 
propre main! Nous avons a cause de sa longueur et de notre 
malheureuse écriture, préféré la dicter et la faire écrire par une 
main sire et d'une bonne écriture, pour la moindre géne et la 
plus grande commodité de vétre majesté.”—‘‘ We trust your ma- 
jesty will excuse us for not having written the whole of this letter 
with our own pen. We have, both on account of its length and 
of our own wretched writing, preferred to dictate it and cause it 
to be written by a sure hand and in a good character, for the less 
trouble and greater convenience of your majesty.”"—(Vol. I. 
p. 239.) 

Between the publication of the bull for the jubilee and its 
commencement, little of importance occurred at Rome. The 
news indeed of the death of Louis X VIII. reached the pope, and 
from the very cool manner in which it was received by Leo, we 
must either conclude that the pope was ungrateful, or that our 
author must have dozed when he penned the account. Louis had 
shown particular civility and personal kindness to the pope on his 
ill-judged visit to Paris when archbishop of Tyre, and it was 
through French influenc mainly, that his election was secured ; 
and yet all he is reported to have said upon the occasion is— 
* Comment! vous n’avez pas de meilleures nouvelles a nous 
apporter !” 

The year of the jubilee at length arrived; the holy doors were 
opened with great pomp, and the whole ceremonies of the com- 
mencement most carefully observed—pilgrims flocked from all 
quarters, and were received with a hospitality equal to any of former 
years ; and during the period of its continuance, there were lodged 
at the Hospice de la Trinité 23,090 men and 15,754 women.— 
(Vol. II. p. 137.) 

It would be hardly correct to omit, though our author does 
not mention the fact that at the washing of the pilgrims’ feet, 
that — Roman Catholic, Don Miguel, was most assiduously 
busied. 

Besides the celebration of the jubilee, the year 1825 afforded 
Leo XII. an opportunity of renewing a long disused custom of 
the court of Rome; this was to send the Berettone and the 
Stocco to the Duke d’Angouléme, who, in consequence of the ex- 
pedition into Spain, is dignified with the title of the Conqueror 
of Cadiz. The Berettone is a hat shaped like those worn in the 
middle ages, and the Stocco is a sword of state ; they are neither 
of them worn by the person to whom they are given, but are 
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carried in state before him. They are never given—(Vol. II. pp. 
43, 44)—to any but generals who have distinguished themselves in 
important actions. They were bestowed upon John of Austria after 
the battle of Lepanto—on Sobieski after the rescue of Vienna— 
and on Prince Eugene for his crowning victory over the Turks, 
and to these was now te be added the Dauphin of France. To 
the Duchess d’Angouléme the pope sent the silver hammer with 
which he had opened the holy door ; and to the Duchess de Berri 
some agate cameos, and two relics,—the one a piece of the wood 
of the sacred manger, and the other a piece of the tomb of the 
holy Apostle. 

That no power or privilege of the holy see might be left un- 
exercised during his short pontificate, we find—( Vol. II. pp. 89, 
90)—Leo pronouncing the decree of beatification* on three mem- 
bers of his church, for each of whom medals were struck, “ qui 
rappeloient les vertus du bienheureux, et les miracles operés par 
son intercession.” —( Vol. II. p. 92.) 

The time had now arrived when the holy year had reached its 
termination, and when the sacred door must again be closed. On 
the 24th of December, the pope, accompanied by a number of cardi- 
nals, walked in grand procession to St. Peter’s. We will pass over 
the graver business of the veneration paid to the relics, and the 
adoration of the host, and proceed to the mummeries—for what 
else can they be called !—performed on the building up of the holy 
door. Having come to the spot, the pe ascended his throne 
till the dignitaries and others in attendance had arranged them- 
selves according to their ranks and duties. He then descended, 
—blessed the mortar and tiles about to be used,—was girded with 
an apron by the master of the ceremonies,—knelt down upon the 
sill of the door,—received from the cardinal grand penitentiary 
a silver trowel,—placed some mortar on the middle of the sill, 
saying (we give the very words, Vol. II. p. 188)—“ En foi et vertu 
de notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, fils du Dieu vivant ;”’—then 
placing a second trowel of mortar to the right,—‘‘ qui a dit au 
prince des apdétres, tu es Pierre ;”—then doing the same to the 
left, adds,—“ et sur cette pierre je batirai mon église.” Lay- 
ing a brick upon each piece of mortar, he says of the first, 
“ Nous plagons cette pierre premiére ;”—of the second, “ pour 
fermer cette porte sainte ;”—of the third, “ qui doit ¢tre ouverte 
chaque année du jubilée.” Then, after depositing some medals, 


* In order that the word beatification in the Roman Catholic Church may be 
properly understood by our readers, we give the explanation of it from the Diction- 
naire de 1’ Académie :—‘‘Acte par lequel le pape déclare qu’une personne dont la 
vie a été sainte et accompagnée de quelque miracles, jouit aprés sa mort du bonheur 
eternel. 
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a hymn is chanted, and he re-ascends his throne, throws off the 
apron, washes his hands in some water presented to him by the 
Prince de Gravina, wipes them with a towel given him by the 
senior priest, and the ceremony concludes with responses and 
prayers.—(Vol. II. p. 138.) The crossing and genuflections 
almost at every other word, we have omitted. We have dwelt 
upon this and other observances practised at Rome, that our 
readers may perceive the expansion of that religious atmosphere 
which the British Critic so unceasingly extols. When the owl 
and the eagle take one common flight, then will the children of 
light consort with this offspring of gloom, superstition, and 
bigotry. Rome must be worked up to Protestantism, not Pro- 
testantism debased to her decrepit childishness. One super- 
stition more, and we have done. In the year 1826, an Lroquois 
chieftain of the name of Teoracaron, accompanied by a priest, 
visited Rome. The pope received him with marks of great dis- 
tinction, and on his departure made him many presents, among 
which was ‘‘ un corps saint qui seroit transporte dans une église 
de son pays.” —(Vol, II. p. 185.) 

The health of Leo XII., which had always been a source of 
anxiety to his friends, was gradually becoming more feeble, 
though his attention to the duties of his station continued un- 
abated. In the beginning of February, 1829, in the sixth year 
of his pontificate, and in the 69th year of his age, he was conscious 
that his career was nearly run. The subject which naturally 
most occupied his thoughts, was the approaching emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; but the news of this event, 
which has so lamentably disappointed those who had hoped the 
best from it, he was not destined to receive. The Marquis of 
Waterford has apparently found it anything but a source of tran- 
qguillization. The Irish are even too much for the somewhat up- 
roarious marquis himself, and Tipperary seems to preserve its 
ancient character, of a spot where landlords are bagged as fast 
as partridges. We cannot refrain from quoting some remarks of 
our author relative to this act,—what, in his opinion, was the 
cause, and what have already been the effects, and what further 
consequences he anticipates :— 


“On se demande aujourd’hui d’ou vient le Puséyisme; on se de- 
mande d’ou part cette doctrine d’Oxford, par laquelle tant de professeurs 
savans, et de bonne foi, semblent dire ‘Tendimus in Latium;’ on se de- 
mande a quoi il faut attribuer ce retour. Le premier ébranlement 
fut donné au commencement de ce siécle, lors du séjour 4 Rome de 
Lord Hervey, Comte de Bristol, évéque protestant de Derry, pére 
d’Elizabeth Duchesse de Devonshire.”—*‘ A question is asked at the 
present time whence came Puseyism, and from what source the Oxford 
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doctrine arises by which so many learned and sincere professors seem 
to say, ‘ We are going towards Rome.’ It is asked to what we can 
assign this change? The first movement was made at the beginning of 
the century during the residence at Rome of Lord Hervey, Earl of 
Bristol, Protestant bishop of Derry, father of Elizabeth Duchess of 
Devonshire.” 


Few of our readers, we imagine, will ascribe much influence to 
the conduct of that eccentric being ; his strange vagaries would 
rather have had a tendency to throw disrepute upon the religion 
which he professed, than to benefit any other. In this he some- 
what resembles the fraternization of Dr. Wiseman* with the 
Ultra Puseyites, which appears too like a bear’s hug, or, we 
regret to say, a Spanish réunion, to excite pleasure in the 
recipient. ‘ En 1808, les declarations de Pie VII. sur l'état 
de la religion catholique en Irelande furent plutét agréables 
que dangereuses pour le ministére Anglais. En 1814, les An- 
glais abondérent 4 Rome: Consalvi les accueillit avec une 
singuliére faveur: on construisit dans la Chapelle Sixtine des 
échafaudages immenses, pour qu’un grand nombre des femmes 
Anglaises assistassent 4 nos cérémonies de la semaine sainte.” 
—‘ In 1808, the declarations of Pius VII. on the state of the 
catholic religion in Ireland were pleasing rather than alarming to 
the English ministry. In 1814, the English swarmed at Rome: 
Consalvi treated them with particular attention. Spacious gal- 
leries were erected in the Sistine Chapel to enable the Eng- 
lish ladies to witness the ceremonies of the holy week.”— 
Though we are not disposed to ascribe quite so much as M. Ar- 
taud de Montor does to the last mentioned circumstance, yet 
there is some weight in it. One would suppose that a residence 
at the very seat of error, with a constant opportunity of seeing 
it in operation, would have the effect of creating an increased ab- 
horrence of it. Ina well regulated mind, where a solid foundation 
of truth has been laid, such must be the result ; but where there 
is no such foundation, the consequences are far different. The 
pomp and pageantry, the rich dresses, the stately processions, 
attract and please the eye, while the ear is delighted with the 
exquisite music of the services; and thus the senses become to a 
certain degree enlisted in its favour. ‘Thus does a religion 


* Weare rather surprised that one so cunning—one selected to give Mr. Sibthorp 
satisfaction on all doubtful points—should have committed the imprudence of writing 
to the Pusey party. We know Rome feels this a false step, and that the approach 
of Dr. Wiseman to the papacy has been lessened many degrees by this imprudent 
and premature exposition—a point which the Bishop of Rochester has justly seized, 
and which has caused great searching of hearts amid the few Reubenites who would 
leave the fold of Judah. 
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which abounds so much in gaudy shows, and in which outward 
form seems to usurp the place of inward devotion, become at 
first tolerated, and we fear subsequently admired by those who 
gladly prefer any external observance as a substitute for in- 
ward purity and holiness of mind. We know several instances, 
and doubtless others may be supplied, where a long residence in 
Roman Catholic countries has been productive of this sad result. 
“Pendant ce temps-la Mgr. Poynter, évéque de Londres, ¢toit 
connu pour n’agir qu’avec une circonspection digne des _ plus 

nds éloges: TEurope connoissoit le zéle impétueux de M. 
O’Connell; voila les circonstances dans lesquelles on _publioit 
une déclaration d’évéques et une addresse de catholiques les plus 
distingués par leur rang. Tous ces faits s’enchainent ; ils doivent 
amener le grand acte de |’émancipation, et l’acte d’émancipation 
dispose les docteurs Anglois les plus savans a considérer leur 
position, 4 douter de leurs droits, A désirer une réunion qui 
apporte la paix, le bon ordre, la confiance, et le flambeau de la 
vérité au milieu de tant de dissidences ténébreuses qui désolent 
depuis trois siécles le Christianisme.”—‘‘ During this time M. 
Poynter, (titular) bishop of London, conducted himself in a man- 
ner deserving the highest praise: Europe knew the fiery zeal of 
M. O'Connell. Under these circumstances there was published 
a declaration of the bishops, and an address of those catholics 
most elevated in rank. All these facts are connected: they could 
not fail of bringing on the great act of emancipation, and the act 
of emancipation disposes the most learned of the English teachers 
to consider their position, to doubt of their rights, to desire a 
a reunion which would bring peace, good order, confidence, and 
the light of truth in the midst of so many schisms which have 
afflicted Christianity for three centuries past." —(Vol. II. p. 212, 
seqq.) Whatever may be the results of the passing of that act, we 
feel assured that these expectations were never more remote from 
realization than at the present moment. How can it be otherwise, 
when Rome seems like the Veiled Prophet, cursed with a desire to 
inflict on us every hideous anti-christian, anti-church feature, and 
almost to drive us on the denunciation of her apostacy from the 
faith in many matters, and to the exposition of her schismatic pre- 
tences to rule both in England and Ireland? But to return to Leo 
XII.: on the 8th of February, he requested that the last rites 
of religion might be administered to him ; and on the morning of 
the 10th, after having remained many hours in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, he breathed his last. His epitaph, composed by him- 
self, was found among his papers; and it is somewhat singular, 
that he who arrogated to himself the title of the head of the 
church of Christ on earth, should have left as a memorial of 
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himself, and which he meant to descend to future generations, an 
inscription in which no trace of Christianity can be found :— 


“ LeONI MAGNO 
PatTRoNO C@LESTI 
ME supPLEX COMMENDANS, 
Hic apup SACROS CINERES 
LocuM sEPULTUR ELEGI 
Leo XII., wumius cLrieNs, 
H 2RepuM TANTI NOMINIS 
Minimvs.” 


The “ Deo erexit Voltaire” had certainly, with all its false boast, 
and Pharisaical righteousness, at least the merit of the mightiest 
name. The curse of the intercessory character given to man 
hangs around Rome to the last, whether in life or even death— 
nay, even beyond death. We say this in sorrow rather than in 
anger; we deeply regret the fatal sin that seems, almost like a 
judicial infatuation, to hang around Rome, and which alone will 
prevent any union, until she purify herself of her pollution and 
her plagues. Who obstructs Catholic union! Ecclesia Romana. 
Quantum mutata ab antiqua luce, ab primitiva veritate ! 








Arr. 1V.—Reise durch Russland nach dem Kaukasischen Isth- 
mus. (Journey through Russia to the Caucasian Isthmus.) 
Von Karl Koch. 2 vols. Stuttgart and Tiibingen. 1843. 


Tue Caucasian Isthmus, as it has, of late years, in Germany, 
become fashionable to designate the countries situated between 
the Caspian and the Black Sea, though not now so much a terra 
incognita and land of fable as it was to the ancients, may still be 
looked on as a very imperfectly explored region; and the work 
of a German professor of great erudition, who, after spending 
two years in exploring the country, and four more in preparing 
two goodly volumes for the press, comes forward to entertain us 
with the result of his observations and researches, can scarcely 
fail to be received with a strong feeling of interest and curiosity. 
Many circumstances contribute to heighten this feeling. Sacred 
and profane history point alike to the Caucasus, and the po 
plains, as the theatre of events of the highest interest to mankin 

at large; while poetry has chosen the same regions as the scene 
of many of those fables of classic antiquity, amid whose lovel 

mists the early history of civilization so gracefully veils herse 

from our view. These fables were naturally placed in regions 
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respecting which the inventive chroniclers of infant Greece felt 
least apprehensive of being tutored by their auditors ; and few 
countries, in this respect, were better suited to the poet than 
those which stretched away from the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. Their existence was, indeed, known,$ and their ports, no 
doubt, were occasionally visited by the adventurous trader; but 
a fatal climate, added to the ferocity of the mountain tribes, suf- 
ficed to deter strangers from venturing into the interior, and the 
chronicler might give the reins to his imagination, without any 
danger of being rebuked for the extravagance of his statements. 

Of the geography of this part of Asia the ancients had the 
most confused ideas. This may be seen from the strange routes 
by which the Argonauts are stated to have returned from Colchis 
to Greece. The Caspian Sea, though described with tolerable 
accuracy by Herodotus, was by the later geographers of Greece 
and Rome believed to be a part of the great northern ocean,—an 
error which remained uncorrected till the days of Ptolemy ; nay, 
even in modern times, so little was known respecting this portion of 
the Old World, that, until a survey of the mighty lake had been 
made by order of Peter the Great, the Caspian was supposed to 
extend in length from East to West, in which manner it will be 
found laid down in all maps of an antecedent date. It was only 
when the countries around the Caucasus acquired a_ political 
importance in the eyes of the Russian government, that Europe 
began to obtain authentic information respecting them. 

Within the last ten years the Caucasus has been invested, for 
the world at large, with a new interest. We have seen a nation 
of mountaineers, who, though at various periods of their history 
they had yielded a kind of feudal homage to the several empires 
that had successively risen, flourished, and declined around them, 
yet had never owned a foreign sovereign, nor had ever been ruled 
by any code but the oral decisions of their assembled elders, pro- 
mulgated to meet a passing emergency. This nation, and the 
land which they inhabit, we have seen handed over, by a sove- 
reign who never exercised power over them, to a sovereign who, 
with immense resources of every kind at his command, has not 
yet been able to subject them to his rule. He has harassed 
them, indeed, by frequent inroads, he has isolated them from the 
rest of mankind by erecting forts at the entrance to their several 
valleys, he has reduced their numbers by a sanguinary system of 
warfare, and he has visited their homes with famine by periodical 
forays to lay waste their harvest fields and carry off their cattle ; 
nevertheless, after a war of ten years, waged with the same sys- 
tematic cruelty that characterizes the razzias of the French in 
Algiers, we still behold the Circassians as resolute in their re- 
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sistance as on the first day when they were surprised by the intelli- 
gence, that a sultan, who had never been their master, had given 
them away to an emperor whom they were resolved never to obey. 

In a struggle of this nature the sympathy of mankind can be 
engaged only on one side. When we see a dwarf doing battle 
against a colossal antagonist, however little doubt we may enter- 
tain respecting the issue of the contest, our wishes and feelings 
can scarcely fail to be with the weaker of the two combatants. 
It would be so even were the justice of the cause doubtful; how 
much more, when the avowed object of the struggle is to subject 
to the will of the most arbitrary government in the world, a race 
of men who have enjoyed their wild freedom since the remotest 
period reached by the annals of history. It will not do to tell us 
that the Circassians are “ mere semi-barbarians, whose darling 
occupation is robbery and plunder, and who seem to be radically 
deficient in most of the requisites necessary to form a civilized 
and flourishing community ;” nor, that “ their subjugation, by a 
civilized government, will be a material service to the cause of 
humanity ;”* every man of generous feeling turns with indignant 
disgust from a decision as false as it is ungenerous, and despises 
equally the liberal (!) effusion, and the slip-slop style in which it 
is penned. A high degree of civilization, we are aware, has not 
yet shed its softening influence over the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus ; and their notions of meum and tuum, with respect to 
the cattle grazing on the lowlands beyond the Kuban and Terek, 
are not more refined than were those of many of our own High- 
land chiefs a century and a half ago; but we should as soon, on 
that account, have thought of devoting our own brave Celts to 
extermination or colonial slavery, by way of correcting their 
morals, as we should wish to see the Caucasus “ tranquillized” by 
the deadly influence of Russian discipline. Nay, it may even be 
doubted whether the people of the plains, if left to themselves, 
would not find an occasional foray from the hills a less evil than 
that security which Russia boasts she has given to the tribes that 
consent to live in vassalage under her sceptre. Even in the work 
before us, written throughout in the most friendly spirit possible 
to Russia, abundant proofs may be found that the military civi- 
lization, brought by Cossack lances into the Caucasian Isthmus, 
is any thing but an unqualified blessing. 

Dr. Charles Koch, Professor of Natural History at the Univer- 
sity of Jena, seems to have long entertained an ardent desire to 


* Vide M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 612 and 614,—a work 
which, though it contains many well written articles, is, upon the whole, a very un- 
equal compilation, and far from deserving the popularity for which it stands in- 
debted to an over-friendly press. 
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visit the Caucasus, with a view to botanical and geological inves- 
tigations, and, in 1836, circumstances permitted him to carry his 
contemplated expedition into execution. He left Jena in May, 
and passing through St. Petersburg, Moseow, and the country 
of the Cossacks of the Don, he reached Stavropol, the capital of 
Ciscaucasia, on the 22nd of August. He visited the principal 
towns occupied by the Russians, along the Kuban and Terek, 
crossed the Caucasus by the Pass of Dariel, where the road, it 
seems, has been so much improved by the Russians, that, at the 
cost of a few accidents to wheels and axletrees, a light carriage 
may travel along it, and arrive in perfect safety at Tiflis, though 
not without being frequently tormented on the road by the fear 
of being picked up and carried away into the mountains by some 
roving party of hostile Cireassians, of whom our author appears 
frequently to have heard very terrible tales, that effectually de- 
terred him from seeking their nearer acquaintance. 

Tiflis became the professor’s head-quarters, whence he made 
excursions in all directions as far as Russian protection appeared 
likely to afford him security. He visited Imeria, Mingrelia, 
Grusia, and Armenia; saw something of the Russian forts along 
the Black Sea; crossed the Turkish frontier to examine the ruins 
of Ani, once the capital of a mighty empire, but now presenting 
nothing to interest the traveller, but the recollection of its former 
greatness ; and he even ventured occasionally into parts of the 
highlands, occupied by tribes that, for the time at least, were not 
at open hostility with the Russians. Of the Circassians he saw 
little or nothing ; and his account of them is taken chiefly from 
the works of Bell and Longworth, with such corrections as he 
was able to collect from the Russian officers, and occasionally 
from friendly chiefs. One winter our professor spent entirely at 
Tiflis. The following summer he was thrown on a sick bed by a 
coup de soleil, which confined him again at Tiflis during nearly the 
whole of the autumn of 1837. In December of that year he 
started on his return to Germany, where, early in March, 1838, 
he was able once more to resume his professional duties at Jena. 
The journey itself occupied the author less time, however, than 
did the preparation of his narrative ; the second and last volume 
of which was not published till the present year (1843), or nearly 
five years after his return. Since then he has, we believe, 
started again for the Caucasus, where, no doubt, he is at the pre- 
sent moment prosecuting his botanical inquiries, which, in due 
time, we presume, will furnish him with materials for volumes as 
bulky and as valuable as those which we propose to ourselves to 
render some account of in the present article. 

Of Professor Koch’s remarks respecting St. Petersburg and 
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Moscow, our readers will scarcely desire to be informed. He 
had it in contemplation to revisit the Caucasus, and could not, 
therefore, be expected to speak of the Russian capitals, other- 
wise than in terms of unqualified eulogy. At Tiflis or Stavropol, 
or at the court of a Mingrelian prince, a traveller may indeed 
presume to censure, so he do it gently ; and he may even deplore 
the abuses that are but too apt to slip into the administration of 
such distant provinces, so he soften the asperity of his remarks on 
a subordinate officer, by lamenting that the excellent intentions of 
a paternal government should not always be carried out ; but on 
the Neva or the Moskwa his admiration of all he sees must be 
unbounded, unless he have renounced all idea of ever visiting those 
happy regions again. All despots, be they the autocrat of all the 
Russias, or the sovereign people of the United States, must have 
their adulation administered in unsparing doses; and he who 
alloys his flattery with reservations and conditions, will win as 
little favour on such occasions, as if he had startled the ears of 
power by the unwonted language of truth. Passing over, there- 
fore, the first eighty pages of the professor's book, we will start 
with him from Tanai on his journey to the country of the 
Cossacks of the Don. Here, for the first time, we find him aban- 
doned to his own guidance, for till then he had been aecom- 
panied by a good-natured young officer, whose acquaintance he 
had made in the diligence, and who seems to have been untiring 
in his endeavours to contribute to the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of the stranger. This kind solicitude on the part of Russians 
to show all imaginable courtesy to strangers, has so frequently 
excited the admiration of travellers, that we may in fairness 
esteem it to be a national characteristic ; time alone can show 
whether so amiable a feeling will not be weakened or modified in 
proportion as civilization extends itself more generally among all 
classes of the people. 

Immediately on leaving Voronesh, we find Professor Koch 
affording us evidence of two features in his character that are 
not at all caleulated to heighten our esteem for him. These are 
a quickness to apprehend danger, and an over-solicitude for his 
personal convenience. His postilion, willing to make a little 
more profit than he was entitled to, seems to have driven the pro- 
fessor to the door of some unlicensed farmer, instead of the 
regularly authorized postmaster; whereupon Mr. Koch imme- 
diately fancied himself to have been betrayed into the hands of 
assassins and banditti, and was evidently in a terrible fright. We 
pass his adventure with a feldjager, m whose “agreeable com- 
pany” our professor arrived at Novo-Tsherkask, the capital of 
the Don Cossacks, where he made but a short stay; but as 
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during his subsequent residence in the Transcaucasian provinces 
he had constant opportunities of acquiring authentic information 
respecting the habits and customs of this military peasantry, his 
account of them may be received with some confidence. 

It is only since the wars to which the French revolution gave 
rise, that the Cossacks have become generally known to Europe; 
and it is since about the same time that they have become 
firmly attached to the sovereigns of Russia. Under Catherine 
they were still held in subjection more by fear than affection ; and 
even now they look back with pride to the period, not a very re- 
mote one, when they ruled with undisputed sway over the greater 
part of the territory now comprised in what are called the 
southern provinces of European Russia. The popular ballads of 
the Cossacks are full of the heroic deeds of their ancestors; and 
many of these ballads, we have been assured, would, if committed 
to writing, afford an interesting view of the ancient habits and 
annals of the Steppes.* 

The Cossacks on the Don form military colonies, governed by 
institutions partaking somewhat of a feudal character. The 
system of ee which prevails in other parts of Russia, is un- 
known among them. ‘They are free proprietors of their lands, 
which they hold directly from the emperor, on military tenure, 
each stanitza or village being bound to furnish a certain number 
of recruits, who remain with their regiment for six years, are 
then allowed to return to their homes for six years, at the expira- 
tion of which they are liable to be called on for a second term of 
service. A pulk of Cossacks may not be so formidable in battle 
as a well drilled regiment of lancers or dragoons ; but considered 
individually, the Cossack is far superiar to any other of the 
soldiers that compose the Russian army. The soldier of the line 
is a slave who quits the service of one master for another, with 
only a very remote hope of surviving the twenty-five years which he 
is doomed to spend in the emperor’s uniform. The Cossack, on 
the contrary, is often the owner of more land than he requires to 
cultivate for the maintenance of his family ; looks on his six years’ 
service as a rent paid for the farm, on which his family mean- 
while is residing in comfort ; and his period of service is one, the 
termination of which he may anticipate before age and hardship 
have disqualified him for farther exertion. The common Russian 
soldier is lost to his family the moment he is accepted as a recruit. 
To his native village he is thenceforth a dead man. He can 
scarcely hope ever to return there ; and certainly those he leaves, 
never expect to see him again. A few men of iron constitutions 


* We refer our readers to this curious literature, as embodied in the Piesni 
Ukrainskie wydane przez P. Maxymowicza w Moskwie. 1834. 
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may survive their five and twenty years of service, in spite of 
harsh treatment and insufficient food; but on the day of his dis- 
charge the veteran is perhaps thousands of versts from the home 
of his childhood, with which, for a quarter of a century, he has 
neither had connection or intercourse, and he is but too happy to 
accept of any employment that may offer—long habits of order 
and submission having particularly qualified him for a servile 
occupation. Not so the Cossack. Those of his own stanitza 
serve in the same regiment with him, and new recruits are con- 
stantly arriving to bring him tidings of those he loves, while those 
who have completed their six years’ service depart and carry 
a greeting to the inmates of his hut. He is never long without 
news from home, and his family are seldom long without hearing 
from him. Then his comrades are his friends and neighbours, 
—men whose good opinion he is anxious to maintain in the regi- 
ment, that he may enjoy their respect, when they have all re- 
turned to their ploughs and their cabbage fields. From early 
childhood he has looked forward to the day when he is called on 
to join his regiment. His temporary service is anticipated with 
pleasure, rather than dread, for it is the time during which his 
character asa manistobe made. The boy is already an embryo 
soldier, and spends his time chiefly in exercises calculated to fit 
him for his future career. As soon as he can sit upon a horse, 
he is taught to ride; and as soon as he can handle a lance or a 
musket, he is instructed, perhaps by his own father, in the use of 
those arms. A soldiery composed of such elements, will ever be 
the most formidable that can be brought into the field for gue- 
rilla warfare; and the Cossack is not, probably, so much at fault 
as some have imagined, when he vaunts himself to be the best 
sinew of the Russian empire. 

A force thus composed was the only one with which Russia 
could hope to make any permanent impression upon the Circas- 
sians, against whom the attacks of regular troops have rarely 
been attended with much success. We find, accordingly, that the 
colonizing of the plains, north of the Caucasus, with Cossack villages, 
became an object of solicitude with the Russian government, as 
soon as the subjugation of the mountain tribes had been seriously 
determined on. These new Cossack villages are called the 
Cossacks of the line. 

The designs of Russia on the Caucasus go much farther back 
than is generally supposed. Already in the sixteenth century 
we find some of the Circassian tribes placing themselves under the 
protection of the Moscovite sovereigns ; and among the troops of 
the Czar John the Terrible, a large body of Circassians co-ope- 
rated in the conquest of Astrakhan, and appeared in the following 
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year in Livonia, as a part of the Russianarmy. In the ensuing 
century, the successes of Sultan Akhmet I. in Asia nearly an- 
nihilated the influence of Russia in the Caucasian countries ; and 
it was not till Peter the Great turned his attention to that quar- 
ter of his empire, that the system of encroachment and aggran- 
dizement was organized, which the successors of that monarch 
have since so steadily pursued. 

In 1711, the first foundation was laid of the Cossack line at the 
northern base of the Caucasus, and five Cossack villages were 
peopled by fugitives from different parts of the country. Under 
Peter’s feeble successor, the Russians lost ground in the Isthmus ; 
but Catherine the Second had no sooner ascended the throne, 
than she turned a large share of her attention to the Caucasus, 
where fortresses were built and Cossack villages established— 
whiie, by a judicious interference in the frequent quarrels among 
the native princes and tribes, the empress was constantly ex- 
tending her power, till, by the treaty of Kutshuk-Kainardji 
(1774), the country of the Kabardians was handed over by 
Turkey to Russia, upon principles precisely similar to those that 
seem to have governed the transfer of Circassia by the treaty of 
Adrianople. The Kabardians flew to arms, but were not able to 
protract the contest long; and the tranquillization of their 
country was soon followed (in 1783) by the reduction of the 
King of Grusia, and the annexation of his dominions to those of 
the Russian sovereign. This conquest made it necessary to 
secure a road over the Caucasus. The Pass of Dariel was se- 
lected for the purpose: at some expense of money and labour it 
was made practicable for the conveyance of artillery, and the 
fortified city of Vladicaucasus (Lord of the Caucasus) was 
erected as a key to the pass. 

Every succeeding Russian sovereign appears to have added to 
the number of forts and Cossack villages or stanitzas, along the 
Kuban and Terek rivers, chiefly with a view to restrain the in- 
cursions of the mountaineers into the plains, and partly to secure 
the roads over the mountains to the Caucasian Baths, as they 
are called, which enjoy great favour with the Russian nobles of 
the present day, and were frequently visited, in happier times, 
by the princes and nobles of Circassia. Even in the years 1836 
and 1837, no less than 10,851 individuals, composing 2075 fami- 
lies, were removed from the interior of Russia, for the purpose 
of strengthening the Cossack villages along the Caucasus. 

When the present emperor visited the Caucasus, in 1837, the 
Cossacks of the line composed nine regiments, consisting of 
260 officers, 687 non-commissioned officers, and 12,208 privates. 
Besides these, there were three companies of artillery, consisting 
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of 12 officers, 46 non-commissioned officers, and 390 privates. 
The strength of each regiment varies according to the popula- 
tion of the villages that belong to it ; thus while, at the period 
of the emperor's visit, the ‘lerki-Semein regiment numbered 
only 646 men, the Caucasus regiment mustered 2118. The 
male population of the villages belong?::g to the former of these 
regiments was 2025; of those of the latter, 12,103. Professor 
Koch affords us statistical returns respecting each regiment, 
showing the extent of land enjoyed by the stanitzas, and the 
number of male and female inhabitants in each. Some of these 
stanitzas are new, and peopled by recruits from the interior of 
Russia. These are Cossacks in name only, for the Russian 
peasant is long before he enters into the spirit of the new life to 
which a government decree has removed him ; his sons, however, 
are almost sure to be genuine Cossacks, without a trace of the 
Moseovite serf either in their manners or appearance. Pre- 
suming that our readers will feel some curiosity about the inter- 
nal composition of these regiments, we will take one of them, 
and give the details respecting it nearly in the words of the 
professor. 

The Mosdok regiment occupies lands along the northern banks 
of the Terek, to the west of the territory of the Greben regi- 
ment. The lands of the regiment extend to 2000 square versts ; 
but those near the Terek are liable to frequent inundations, 
while the more remote possessions in the steppe can be cultivated 
only by a system of artificial irrigation—the water being obtained 
from wells, constructed with considerable labour. Agriculture 
is not, however, neglected by the Mosdok Cossacks,* though 
their chief revenues are derived from their herds of cattle and the 
produce of their fisheries. Their vineyards, of which they are said 
to have planted nearly 2000, have never been very successful. 

Six stanitzas are included in the Mosdok regiment, and the 
following table shows the relative importance of each :— 

Houses. Male Inhabitants. Female Inhabitants. 
Kalinofisk . - 369 . 104) 
Mekenei ‘ . 142~. 684 . . 694 
Naur. ‘ . 544 . 1449 . . 1530 
Ishtshorsk . . 432 136i . . 1473 
Stoderefsk . - 550. . 571 
Kolyugai , - 247 ~~. 706. —e 


Total 1944 5791 6193 


* So averse are many of the Cossacks to agriculture, that some of the regiments 
let out nearly the whole of their lands to the Tartar cattle owners, and are content 
to live on the rent, devoting their leisure almost wholly to hunting and fishing, 
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Of these 5791 male inhabitants, 1664 were on active service, 
and liable, at a moment’s notice, to be ordered away from their 
villages ;* 621 were doing garrison duty at home, and 3496 
were at liberty to attend to the agricultural labours of the com- 
munity. 

This regiment is one of the most ancient along the whole line, 
—the stanitzas dating back as far as 1770,—and the reputation 
gained by the heroic bravery of the original colonists has been 
preserved unblemished by their descendants. The stanitza Naur 
is particularly celebrated for the gallantry with which its inha- 
bitants defended themselves on two occasions. The first was an 
attack by Kalga Sultan, in 1774, at the head of 8000 Tartars of 
the Crimea ; but though the stanitza contained little more than 
2000 inhabitants, and was surrounded only by a line of palisadoes, 
the Tartars were beaten off with a loss of 800 men. The second 
defence, in 1788, was more brilliant still. In that year Sheikh 
Mansur, who gave himself out for a prophet sent by God for the 
destruction of the Russians, found means to raise a fearful 
tempest in the Caucasus. Nearly 20,000 men attacked the 
stanitza, but were unable to take it. On this occasion the 
Cossack women fought by the side of their husbands and brothers, 
and so delighted was the Empress Catherine to hear that in one 
of her frontier villages there were so many women of a spirit akin 
to her own, that she ordered every one of the ladies of Naur to 
be placed on the pension list. 

Many of the other stanitzas have their heroic traditions ; and 
the constant skirmishes with the Circassians afford the Cossacks 
of the line frequent opportunities for the display of personal 
valour, even when they are not on active service with their regi- 
ments. The stanitzas of the nine regiments form a line of for- 
tified posts, sufficiently near to each other to protect the plains 
of Ciscaucasia against the inroads of the mountaineers. The line 
extends 500 versts in length. The force on active service, as we 
have seen, consists of 13,000 men; but in case of a great emer- 
gency the reserve may be called out, when upwards of 38,000 
Cossacks, it is believed, would assemble fully armed and mounted 
at the several points along the line. 

The establishment of this line, however, is only one of the 
colossal operations which Russia has carried on of late years with 
a view to the subjugation of the Caucasus. In 1837, on the 


* In this respect the Cossack of the line enjoys an important advantage over the 
Cossack of the Don. The latter, when on active service, has to join his regiment 
many hundred versts away from home. The Cossack of the line, on the contrary, 
is almost always employed in the vicinity of his own stanitza, and is but rarely de- 
tached on distant expeditions. 
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line north of that mountain range, no less than 41,000 regular 
infantry were stationed, besides thirteen regiments of Cossacks 
of the Don, of Tshernomor, and of Little Russia. The whole 
military foree employed along the northern base of the Caucasus 
amounted, according to the official return, to 70,167 men and 146 
pieces of artillery ; and making a reasonable allowance for defi- 
ciencies in the cadres of the several regiments, the disposable 
force will not have fallen short of 60,000 men. 

We have made mention of the Tshernomor or Black Sea 
Cossacks. These belong to a colony founded by Prince Potem- 
kin in 1778. They obtained large grants of land, but the per- 
nicious climate that prevails along the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea carried off the greater part of the settlers. So much were 
their numbers reduced in 1809, that during that and the two 
following years, 22,000 fresh colonists were sent to fill up the 
ranks of the Tshernomor Cossacks. In 1820 the same expe- 
dient was again had recourse to, and 25,000 young men were 
sent to sicken and die amid those pestilential marshes. These 
strong measures have, however, been attended only with a very 
partial suecess, for in 1837 the whole population of the Tsher- 
nomorian district scarcely exceeded 60,000 men. 

Leaving the stanitzas of the Cossacks, our professor prepared 
to set off for the Pass of Dariel, by which he intended to cross 
the Caucasus. On leaving the Line, travellers enter upon a country 
over which the mountaineers are free to roam; and here, of 
course, no Russian will think it safe to travel without an escort. 
The general practice seems to be, to wait for an accumulation of 
travellers, and then to send them forward under the protection of 
a party of Cossacks,—the travellers themselves, by their numbers, 
contributing, in some measure, to their own safety. It was with 
a caravan of this sort that Professor Koch started for the moun- 
tains. He is at some trouble to assure us that he is not apt to 
be frightened by trifles, or to take a gnat for an elephant ; never- 
theless, he owns that the formidable preparations that were going 
on around him, made him feel that he was about to enter on a 
perilous enterprise ; and when he did start, he took care to have 
a sabre by his side, his double-barrelled gun over his shoulder, 
and a long dirk and an odd pistol stuck into his girdle, besides 
which he slily put a pair of small bulldogs, loaded to the 
muzzle, into his pocket. ‘‘ Not to appear ridiculous,” in this 
formidable array, he changed his coat for a Circassian wrap-rascal, 
and stuck a Circassian bonnet on his learned pericranium ; and 
yet we would lay odds, that, after all, the poor professor must 
have presented a very quizzical spectacle, in his half-German—- 
half-Caucasian costume, encumbered with arms, his gun no doubt 
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at full cock, his finger on the trigger ready for immediate action, 
and his restless eyes peering out right and ‘left through his 
spectacles, in search of the redoubtable Circassians, whom he ex- 
pected to see start forth from behind every tree and stone by the 
roadside. It is evident, from several remarks that unconsciously 
escape the professor, that his travelling companions thought him 

a sight,” and quizzed him about the formidable preparations he 
had made for their defence. 

Among the motley elements that composed the caravan, were 
about 70 Polish recruits, on their way to their several regiments. 
Russians of all ranks dread the Caucasus, and the regiments sta- 
tioned there are usually recruited by Poles—the few Russians sent 
thither being mostly men who have been guilty of some offence at 
home. To bring these recruits in safety to their place of desti- 
nation, is a task of no small difficulty to the officer to whom they 
are given in charge; and if he arrives without losing any con- 
siderable number by desertion on the way, he seldom fails to 
obtain a recompense, and sometimes even a decoration. So 
much is the Caucasus dreaded, that attempts to desert are con- 
stantly made ; though the poor Poles, unacquainted with the coun- 
try, are generally retaken, and have then to undergo a fearful 
punishment. A few only succeed in getting into the mountains, 
where they become the slaves of the first Cireassian they meet ; 
and though treated with kindness, they are cut off for ever from 
all intercourse with their native land, and forced to share in all 
the hardships and privations of a mountaineer’s life. Yet such 
is the wretchedness of the Russian soldier’s existence, that an 
escape to the mountains, and slavery among the Circassians, hold 
out to him a prospect of comparative enjoyment. Our professor 
expresses his surprise more than once, that in a country swarm- 
ing with game, particularly with pheasants,* the garrisons of the 
frontier fortresses content themselves with the miserable fare 
given them by the government: did it never strike him that the 
officers might not think it safe, either to absent themselves from 
their men, or to allow the latter to roam at large over the plain ‘ 

We shall pass over the three chapters which the professor de- 
votes to a geographical and ethnographical description of Cir- 
cassia. He never visited the mountaineers on their own ground ; 
and though he devotes nearly 300 pages of his first volume to the 
subject, all that he tells us must either have been picked up at 
Tiflis, among the Russian officers, or has been avowedly borrowed 
from Bell and other English writers. To M. Dubois de Mont- 

* The unchanging character of Nature is remarkably developed in this point. 


From the Phasis of Colchis we derive our term pheasant, and also the bird itself, 
which was an Argonautic importation thence to Europe. 
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péreux, whose work, we believe, is still in course of publication at 
Paris, and who went over nearly the same ground as Professor 
Koch, the latter is also much indebted. The German work has 
one advantage over the French, indeed, in being less voluminous; 
but, on the other hand, the Atlas of M. Dubois, in the publication 
of which he is assisted by the Russian government, is a work of 
high value; and we must own that many things that appeared 
obseure and unintelligible to us in Professor Koch’s work, be- 
came perfectly clear on referring to M. Dubois, whose book, 

nevertheless, is not likely to have a very extensive circle of 
readers. Five volumes we have already seen. How many more 
are to follow we know not. The beauty of the Atlas will, no 
doubt, obtain for it admission to public libraries and the collec- 
tions of the wealthy, but there are few readers who will have the 
courage to encounter six or seven thick octavo volumes, descrip- 
tive of a tour to Tiflis and back through the Crimea. 

We left our heavily armed professor in company with a nume- 
rous caravan on their way to the Caucasus. Strangely enough, 
these precautions, which were deemed necessary on the plains, 
were considered wholly superfluous as soon as the travellers had 
reached the entrance to the mountain pass. The road to the 
Dariel Pass (known to the ancients as the Porta Caucasica) 
ascends the valley of the Terek, and at the highest point reaches 
an altitude of 7000 feet over the level of the sea. On descending 
from this point, the road follows the course of the Aragua, a 
rapid stream that falls into the Kour, a few miles above Tiflis. 
The road has been much improved by Russian engineers, and 
may now be passed by carriages; but it is still a difficult and 
dangerous place, and few years pass away without accidents, 
often of a fatal character. From robbers, however, the mountain 
road appears to be perfectly secure. The valley of the Terek 
and Aragua are the property of ten mountain chiefs, whose 
attachment the Russian government has secured by handsome 
pensions, for which they undertake to maintain the police of the 
road; and this, with the assistance of a small detachment of 
Cossacks, they have now done, in an exemplary manner, for 
several years. 

The most striking object seen in passing through the Porta 
Caucasica, is the Kazbek, rising proudly among the surrounding 
peaks of the Caucasus, to a height of 14,730 feet. The whole of 
the mountain range is full of traditions and legends ; but of these 
the Kazbek has even more than an ordinary share, for the Kazbek, 
like the Elbruz and Ararat, is deemed a sacred mountain, and 
neither Christian nor Mussulman, among the surrounding tribes, 


ever turns to one of these mighty piles of Nature's building, 
12 
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without making the sign of the cross, or devoutly inclining his 
head. It is firmly believed throughout the country, that on the 
summit of the Kazbek is an ancient church; that within this 
church the cradle of our Saviour is preserved ; and that the tent 
of Abraham, unsupported by post or beam, is spread out over the 
church. 

“ This legend,” observes Professor Koch, “originated probably 
about the time when the Arabians were preaching their religion 
with the aid of fire and the sword. The marvellous suspension 
of Mahomet’s coffin in the air, may have induced the Christian 
priests to invent a corresponding wonder for the gratification 
of their flocks. As the legend goes on to say that an immense 
treasure is buried by the side of the cradle, many attempts have 
been made to reach the summit of the Kazbek, with a view to 
the possession of this treasure. Either none of these attempts 
have succeeded, or those who have reached the summit have 
been more disposed to confirm the superstition of their country- 
men, than to expose themselves to their derision. Some old 
people assured me that in the last century the church could still 
be seen from below, but that a rock had since then fallen into a 
position to conceal the sacred edifice from the eyes of the now 
heathenish Ossetians. In the days of Heracleus, the last but one 
of the Grusian kings, two monks, father and son, presented 
themselves, and undertook to bring down the treasure. In the 
cathedral at Tiflis they received the blessing of the archiman- 
drite, and thus equipped they started on their arduous journey. 
Fourteen days afterwards the son returned alone, and brought 
word that the time for raising the treasure had not yet arrived. 
He, on account of his sins, had not been able to reach the holy 
place, but his father had been more fortunate, and had brought 
him a piece of the cradle, and a piece of marble from the altar, 
in token of suecess. The marble still bore marks of the blood of 
Jesus. Having delivered these relics, the father had returned to 
the summit, to devote the remainder of his days to the service of 
the church. Probably the old man had fallen into some ravine, 
and the son was cunning enough to turn even his misfortune to ac- 
count. This confirmation of the existence of the treasure soon 
stimulated two Ossetians to renew the attempt. After waiting 
several days for their return, people were sent out in search of 
them, and the unfortunate adventurers were found wandering 
about, utterly helpless and blind. Their calamity was univer- 
sally looked upon as a divine visitation on their sacrilegious 
design. An old Ossetian assured me of the truth of this anec- 
dote. Probably the blindness of the poor treasure-hunters had 
been occasioned by the reflection of the sun from the snow.” 
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There is no lack of tales of wonder in any part of the Caucasus. 
On one of the peaks of the Kazbek, beetling over the Pass of 
Dariel, stand the ruins of a fortress of extreme antiquity. ‘These 
ruins existed even in the time of Pliny,* and are mentioned by 
him. The people of the country ascribe the fortress to Alex- 
ander the Great, to whom many wonderful things are ascribed 
by the Caucasians; and they manifest the greatest astonishment 
and indignation when German professors and other erudite tra- 
vellers express a doubt whether the Macedonian hero ever visited 
the Porta Caucasica at all. 

In Tiflis, the professor was most hospitably received by all the 
principal authorities. On leaving St. Petersburg, some of his 
friends had had interest enough to procure for him a passport 
declaring that he was travelling in the emperor’s service; and this 
not only secured to the privileged traveller the marked courtesy 
of governors and military commanders, but entitled him to a mul- 
titude of little advantages which the professor was not slow in 
turning to account. He was free from the payment of tolls; 
might demand an escort of Cossacks whenever he thought proper 
to venture his valuable person upon dangerous ground ; and in 
those towns and villages in which no house of public entertain- 
ment existed, the magistrates were bound to provide him with 
suitable accommodation, even though to do this they had often to 
begin by ejecting the owners and inmates. 

On his first visit to Tiflis, Professor Koch remained there 
only a few days. ‘The governor-general was about to start on a 
tour of inspection, and the professor thought it advisable to avail 
himself of what remained of the fine season to undertake a jour- 
ney to the country of the Ossetians, and thence through Imeria 
and Mingrelia to the shores of the Black Sea. 

On the first evening after leaving Tiflis, an adventure occurred 
so characteristic of the professor’s selfishness, that we shall not 
venture to relate it otherwise than in his own words. 

“Evening had set in before we reached the capital of the 
country of Karthli (Gori), where we were immediately surrounded 
by a multitude whe gazed upon us with evident curiosity. The 
captain of the circle was absent, and it was some time before we 
could find out the principal magistrate of the town. This man 
was a native of the country, and immediately ordered a poor 


* Ab iis sunt porte Caucasie, magno errore, a multis Caspise dicte, ingens na- 
ture opus, montibus interruptis repente, ubi fores obdite ferratis trabibus, subter 
medias amne *Dyriodori fluente, citraque in rupe castello (quod vocatur Cumania) 
communito ad arcendas transita gentes innumeras: ibi loci, terrarum orbe portis 
discluso, ex adverso maxime Harmastis oppidi Iberum.—Plin. lib. VI. cap. XI. 


* Diri odoris.—Epb. 
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widow and her family to turn out of their house, and give it up 
for my accommodation. The poor woman resisted the order for 
some time, and gave vent to her indignation in a torrent of elo- 
quence, of which, fortunately, I understood not a word. Her 
children were crying, and the mob that had collected in front of 
the house seemed to be laughing at the scene. My interpreter 
made me acquainted with the state of affairs, and as I could not 
resolve to spend the night in the open air, I took possession of 
the tenement of the poor ejected family. This Turkish fashion 
of turning the owner out of his own house, I had to witness re- 
peatedly in the course of my journey, and much as it afflicted me, 
I was obliged to take advantage of these arbitrary proceedings of 
the magistrates.” 

It is needless to make any remarks on such a confession of 
heartless selfishness ; but it is surprising that a man could sit 
down and write the above passage, and probably correct the 
proof of it as it went through the press, and all the while be 
utterly unconscious of the contemptible position in which he was 
placing himself before his readers ! 

From Gori, our worthy professor ventured, with an escort of 
Cossacks, to ascend the mountains occupied by the Ossetians. 
These people had been lately brought to submit to Russian rule, 
and he might, he was soon convinced, even without his escort, 
have been tolerably safe among them. They inhabit the southern 
declivities of the Western Caucasus, as the Circassians do the 
northern. The country of the Ossetians is everywhere rude and 
precipitous, the valleys few and narrow, the soil in general very 
unproductive, and yet their district is considered to be one of the 
most populous in the whole Caucasian Isthmus. Professor Koch 
calculates that, deducting glaciers, and completely barren rocks 
and ravines, their country presents a surface of 50 German 
(1000 English) square miles, and maintains upwards of 40,000 
souls,—a density of population more than four times that of Cis- 
caucasia, even if only one half of the land of that province be 
supposed capable of contributing to the support of man. There 
is in this, however, nothing that ought to surprise us. In coun- 
tries where violence and despotism have long held sway, it is 
among the mountains that men feel most secure. The denizens 
of the plain are the ready prey of every hand strong enough to 
assail them, but among glens and ravines a handful of resolute 
men may hold the legions of a satrap at bay ; and the harvest, 
though more scanty than on the rich banks of the majestic 
stream, carries at least this advantage with it,—that it is likely 
to be reaped by the hand that sowed it. 

The Ossetians appear to have made a favourable impression 
upon the professor. 
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“‘ Whenever I found myself among the dreaded Ossetians, and con- 
templated these interesting inhabitants of the Caucasus, I felt myself 
at home among the strangers, and found myself, in a way I had never 
hefore experienced, drawn towards these worthy fellows, who in the 
plains are looked on as mere banditti. The same vigorous and hand- 
some forms that I had so often seen in the Thuringian forest appeared 
to meet me with a friendly greeting. Such must have been the ancient 
Germans, and the misty recollections that had remained to me from 
Tacitus seemed here to spring into life. The Ossetians are a hand- 
some race, and for personal beauty may certainly vie with the Circas- 
sians and Georgians, though very different from the latter,—as much 
so as the Germans from the Italians. They are not slender, but rather 
thickset, yet muscular and active. Their hair is brown or blond, their 
eyes large and blue, giving to the women a mild, and to the men a 
tranquil expression, forming a complete contrast to the wild look of 
most of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and particularly of the Cir- 
cassians. 

‘* Good-nature is the characteristic of all mountaineers; and the 
Ossetian may certainly be called a good man, due allowance being 
made for the relative position in which he stands to neighbouring 
nations. The first of virtues in his eyes is manly vigour, and whoever 
displays this virtue in the highest degree, exercises an unrestricted 
authority over his whole tribe in all cases of emergency, and may 
reckon on a numerous troop of followers, in any foray to which he may 
offer to lead them. Civilization has not yet established among the 
Ossetians those fixed and distinct ideas of property that are recog- 
nized among us, and what we look on as robbery and plunder is no 
crime in theireyes. ‘The man who is robbed,’ they argue, ‘was at 
liberty to guard his own and defend himself; and if we allow ourselves 
to be plundered in return, we blame none but ourselves.’ The Cir- 
cassians make their predatory excursions in large numbers, and trust 
more to force than cunning. Not so the Ossetians, who often venture 
out in small bodies, and rely chiefly on stratagem for success. Ter- 
rible as they are in the field, they are kind and affectionate at home, 
aud the several members of a family live together in a state of harmony 
that constantly reminded me of the patriarchal scenes in the Bible. 
Every stranger that comes to them is hospitably received, and not 
only supplied with food, but is deemed entitled to the same protection 
asa kinsman. Their bravery in battle is not to be surpassed. Upon 
one oceasion, seven Ossetians defended one of their native fortresses 
against a whole battalion of Russian infantry, and did not surrender 
till four of them had been killed, and the survivors all wounded. 

‘Two tribes only of the Ossetians are governed by princes. The 
father of each family exercises a patriarchal authority which is never 
disputed by his sons, even when these are married, and have become 
themselves the fathers of adult children. On the death of the father, 
this authority devolves on the eldest son, and if the family remain toge- 
ther they form a kau, united by consanguinity and mutual engage- 
ments to defend each other. The more numerous the kau, the more 
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loose, in general, is the bond that unites them; and if discord arises in 
the little community, separation is the usual consequence, and this is 
followed by the establishment of anew kau. Such has been the origin 
of the numerous aus that at present exist in the Ossetian valleys. 
The newly formed kau does not, however, break off all connection with 
that from which it has seceded. The members recognise the ties of 
consanguinity, and are ready to afford each other succour in case of 
danger. Thus arise the brotherhoods of which | have already spoken 
in my account of the Circassians.* A brotherhood retains, in many 
points, the character of a large family, and occupies gencrally a sepa- 
rate valley, where it seldom tolerates strangers, and the inhabitants of 
one valley are rarely otherwise than in a state of hostility with those of 
the valley adjoining. Thus an Ossetian holds it no sin to plunder his 
own countryman, if not bound to him by the ties of blood ; and in 
his turn lives, of course, in the constant apprehension of violence from 
others, If he would hold his own, he must at all times be ready to 
repel whatever enemy may come to attack him. To this lawless con- 
dition it has been owing that the Ossetians have never become formi- 
dable as a nation, and that the Russians have been able to reduce them 
with comparative ease, 

** Although there is no political union among the several brother- 
hoods, certain conventional laws recognized by all are not wanting. 
The respect due to age, the duties of hospitality, and the rules of blood 
revenge, though not to be found in any written code, are not the less 
strictly defined and universally recognized. The law of blood revenge, 
which will sometimes continue between two families for centuries, has 
been carried farther among the Ossetians than among any other of the 
Caucasian tribes. The Circassian demands only that blood be expiated 
by blood, but for every insult offered to an Ossetian, blood must flow. 
He who is charged with the execution of a blood revenge, spends day 
and night in meditating on the means by which he may carry out his 
intent. He participates neither in the games of his friends, nor in 
their excursions in search of booty, for his life is now too valuable to 
be lightly risked. He quits the family roof, and guided only by his 
murderous purpose, he roams abroad. Like a beast of prey he steals 
into the vicinity of his victim, and is indefatigable in the patience with 
which he watches for a favourable opportunity to glut his vengeance. 
In this condition he continues, perhaps, for years, nor can he free him- 
self from the mission he has undertaken, till he has fulfilled it. Should 
he at length succeed, he returns in triumph to the paternal roof, and 
offers up a sheep or a goat upon the grave of him whom he has 
avenged, and whose soul is supposed to pass to a better existence the 
moment his remains are touched by the blood of the sacrifice. The 
avenger now resumes his place among his companions, who receive 
him with loud demonstrations of joy, but from this moment he becomes 


* These brotherhoods, that form so remarkable a characteristic of Caucasian life, 
are well described by Mr. Bell, in his account of the Circassians. Professor Koch 
gives a very detailed account of them, but for most of his facts he is indebted to 


Mr. Bell. 
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himself a doomed man, for the duty of blood revenge now devolves 
upon the nearest relative of him who has been slain. It is not, how- 
ever, an easy task among the Ossetians to execute such an act of ven- 
geance. The different brotherhoods rarely hold communion with each 
other, and he who has been marked out for revenge becomes an object 
of constant solicitude and care to his kinsmen, 

‘** In Giavi the place was shown me where an act of blood revenge 
had just been committed, the spot still bearing sanguinary traces of 
the deed. It was the fifth victim that had fallen in a feud between 
two families during a period of 40 or 50 years. The man who had 
just been murdered had shot the father of the murderer about 20 
years previously. The latter, at the time of his father’s death, had been 
only two or three years old; nevertheless, it was on him that the task 
of vengeance devolved, and his mother reared him up with the idea of 
murder constantly before his mind, though she knew that by fulfilling 
his task he would in turn devote himself to an all but certain death. 
Several years he had been watching for an opportunity to effect his 
design, and at last he had succeeded, by concealing himself at night 
in a barn opposite his enemy’s house, and shooting him as he stepped 
out of his own door early in the morning. 

‘In their respect for the rites of hospitality the Ossetians even go 
beyond the Circassians. Among the latter, the stranger received in a 
family is looked on as a member of the family, and is protected accord- 
ingly. Among the Ossetians he is not an equal but a superior, and 
once adopted as a guest, even crimes of a serious character will not 
always make him forfeit the rights he has acquired. I was told ofa 
stranger who, having slain the only son of a poor widow, and being 
pursued, took shelter in her house. He ran up to her, and touched 
the nipple of her breast with his lips, by which act he became her 
adopted son. She received with dismay the fatal tidings of her 
bereavement, but when her friends would have delivered up the cri- 
minal to well-merited punishment, she cried out—‘ What would you 
do? Is it not enough that I have just lost one son? Would you kill 
the other also ?’ 

‘* With respect to religion, the Ossetians belong to the very few 
nations who cannot be said to have any practical devotion among 
them. One or two tribes profess Islamism, but pay little attention to 
its precepts; the remainder look with scorn and derision alike on 
Moslem and Christian, ridiculing the former for abstaining from pork, 
and pitying both for their long and frequent fasts, Yet the Ossetians 
were Christians once. Not only tradition tells us so, but the fact is 
confirmed by the numerous ruins of churches to be seen in all parts of 
the country. At present, however, their religious creed extends no 
farther than the recognition of a Supreme Being. Certain supersti- 
tious observances prevail among them not the less. In a thunder- 
storm the Ossetian bares his head and makes the sign of the cross; 
certain caverns and rocks, and even some cld buildings, are looked 
upon as sacred ; and the practice of offering up sacrifices seems to 
have been preserved even from the most remote ages.” 
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On leaving the Ossetians, our author proceeded to Imeria, 
passing through scenery which he describes as far superior in 
magnificence and natural beauty to any he had ever beheld in 
Switzerland. He particularly instances the valley in which the 
eastern and western arms of the Rion form a junction, as one 
whose glories could not be matched by any Alpine scenery. In 
the fifteenth century, the kings of Imeria were powerful princes, 
and continued to be so till the middle of the last century, when 
the governors of Mingrelia and Grusia made themselves inde- 
pendent. Weakened by their defections, the Imerian sovereigns, 
to save themselves from Turkish aggression, placed themselves 
under the protection of Russia. This happened in 1804. In 
1810 they aitempted to relieve themselves from this protection. 
The attempt failed, and Imeria became a Russian province. The 
early history of this country, which embraces the history of the 
larger portion of all the Transcaucasian provinces, has been written 
by one of the kings of Imeria. Of this history, Dubois informs us, 
only three manuscript copies exist : one is in the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg, another is in one of the public libraries of 
Germany, and the third is in the private collection of a Russian 
nobleman. Klaproth, in his work on the Caucasus, gives long 
extracts from this ancient and interesting chronicle, but, 
strangely enough, in the French edition of the book these 
extracts are all suppressed. 

Koutais, the capital of Imeria, is now an insignificant place, 
with only 2500 inhabitants; and the most interesting object 
about it appears to be a French lady, who leads a life of com- 
plete seclusion, at a solitary house, a few miles from the town. 
No traveller who visits this part of the Caucasian regions fails to 
visit Mademoiselle Gamba, who has not the least aversion to 
these occasional calls, but on the contrary does all in her power 
to make her visitors comfortable, who can bring her nothing that 
she receives with more pleasure than the last French periodicals 
and new books. Her native language is the only one she speaks, 
and though her present manner of life is one of her own choosing, 
she takes a lively interest in all that goes on in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in France. ‘* What then can have induced her,” asks 
our learned professor, ‘“ to fix her home in one of the primeval 
forests of Imeria, where she lives, cut off from all the world, and 
surrounded* only by one faithful servant!” And after this very 
ambiguous interrogation, our professor launches forth into a series 
of very abstruse speculations on the lady’s motives, coming at 
length to the sagacious conclusion, that disappointed love could 
alone have led her to adopt so desperate a resolution. Yet the 


* Nur von einem treuen Diener umgeben. This, however, is only one instance 
among many of the author’s careless manner of writing. 
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lady’s history is simple enough. Her father was French consul 
in Tiflis, and in his lifetime published an interesting account of 
the Caucasian provinces of Russia. He had very sanguine ideas 
of the improvements that would take place in the country, and 
speculated largely in the purchase of land. He offered to esta- 
blish a model farm, and the Russian government readily assisted 
him in the colossal plans in which he immediately engaged. He 
was not, however, a good practical agriculturist, and the people 
whom he sent for from France, at a great expense, turned out to be 
useless, or quitted him for more profitable occupations elsewhere. 
The upshot was, that after Mons. Gamba had spent every penn 
he was worth in the world upon this hopeful scheme, besides a 
the money that he had been able to induce the government to 
advance, he found himself a ruined man, and at his death left 
nothing but his precious farm, on the scanty produce of which 
his daughter has since contrived to live in independence, though 
in any thing but splendour. Our readers, should they be dis- 
posed to undertake a journey to the Caucasus, merely for the 
sake of paying their devoirs to the solitary maiden of the Fort 
of Roses, as the farm is called, must not expect to meet a 
young lady of a very tender age; Mdlle. Gamba must now be 
about 46 or 47 years old, and may therefore be considered to 
have taken her place, “for good and all,’ among the honourable 
sisterhood of antiquated spinsters. 

From Koutais, Professor Koch proceeded to Sugdidi, the ea- 
pital of the reigning prince of Mingrelia, an independent sove- 
reign under Russian protection. Our Indian experience has 
taught us what these protected sovereignties are; and the go- 
vernment of Mingrelia appears to surpass, in its oppressive cha- 
racter, even the worst administered of the dependent states of 
Hindostan. All travellers that have visited the country deplore 
the wretchedness of the inhabitants, who would probably long ago 
have shaken off their tyrants, were these not riveted upon them 
by the protection of Russian bayonets. Since Klaproth exposed 
the atrocities of Prince Dadian and his family, strangers are not 
encouraged to visit the Mingrelian capital. Professor Koch, 
travelling ‘in the emperor's service,” was not treated quite so 
brutally as Dubois, still he had no reason to congratulate himself 
on any courtesy shown him by the tyrant. When the professor 
had been introduced, and had explained his botanical views in 
visiting the dominions of this redoubtable potentate, ‘“‘ Why,” 
exclaimed the prince, “did not the emperor let me know this ? 
I would have sent him as much hay as he could have desired, 
but I wish to heaven he would keep all his men of science away 
from me.” 

Several younger members of the Dadian family have, at va- 
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rious times, entered the Russian service, and have founded noble 
houses in different parts of the empire. Some of these younger 
branches, we believe, are highly esteemed in Russia, but the 
reigning prince and his wife are celebrated only for their crimes ; 
and the general hope seems to be, that the fantastic tricks of a 
worse than Oriental despotism will at length compel the Russian 
government to interfere, and extend some of its protection to 
the people as well as to the prince. 

Passing over the professor's eestacies about the beauty of 
Prince Dadian’s daughter, we must now accompany him to 
the forts on the coast of the Black Sea. He went botanizing 
from one to the other, as far as Fort Nicolas, on the extreme 
frontier of Turkey, and then returned overland to Tiflis. These 
forts, erected for the purpose of preventing the Circassians from 
receiving warlike supplies by sea, are placed at the entrance to 
the valleys, and form a complete blockading line, which, however, 
is maintained only by a frightful and continual sacrifice of human 
life, owing to the extreme insalubrity of the climate. At Poti, 
when the professor visited it, out of a garrison of 400 men, 
about one hundred had died during the year, about the same 
number lay sick in the hospital, and another hundred were re- 
ported to be convalescent, though still unfit for duty. Of those 
that were considered to be in health, moreover, there were few 
whose pale and haggard features, wasted forms, and tottering 
gait, did not announce that they would, in a little time, become 
candidates for admission to the doctor's list. At Fort Nicolas, 
every man of the garrison was lying sick, and the commandant 
just at the point of death! The prevalent diseases were inter- 
mittent fever, and various affections of the liver and bile; and 
“every person,” says Professor Koch, ‘“ whose digestive organs 
are not in irreproachable order, goes to certain death in this part 
of the Caucasian regions. Every case generally commences with 
violent headache,—so violent, indeed, that the physician unac- 

uainted with the country, is apt to treat all his patients at first 
for a coup de soleil. ven animals are affected ; for I saw at Fort 
Nicolas a hen in an evident fit of the ague—her feathers stood 
erect, all her limbs were drawn convulsively together, and her 
trembling was excessive and continuous.” We can easily believe 
what our author further tells us, that bad as the climate is, it 
would not operate so fatally on the Russian troops, were they 
better lodged and better fed. In a damp and marshy country, 


the huts of the soldiers are little better than rude erections of 


basket-work, that afford very little shelter against either rain or 
cold. None of these miserable wigwams have windows or stoves, 
or any other floor than the bare earth. Yet large forests of tim- 
ber are close at hand, and reeds for thatch may be had to almost 
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any extent. Bad food, however, contributes even more than bad 
lodgment to aggravate the naturally insalubrious character of the 
climate. A little reform in this respect, the professor says, and 
no doubt truly, would lessen the annual mortality on the coast 
by many thousands. The acid rye bread he believes to be in- 
jurious in a southern climate ; but the most pernicious effect of 
all is produced by the habitual consumption of tainted meat, for 
the soldier of these sea-side garrisons rarely receives his rations 
otherwise than in an advanced state of putrefaction. The coun- 
try round, meanwhile, is swarming with pheasants and other de- 
scriptions of game! 

Professor Koch returned through Guriel, and over Koutais, 
to Tiflis, where he arrived on the 2lst of December, with the 
intention of wintering there. ‘Tiflis, “‘ the Paris of Transcauca- 
sia,” is the capital of all the Russian dominions beyond the Cau- 

casus, and is rapidly laying aside its Oriental characteristics, to 
assume the appearance ‘of a Russo-European city. Mountains 
surround it on three sides, but on the fourth it opens on a plain; 
for a more correct idea of the place, however, we may refer our 
readers to the plates contained in the Atlas of M. ‘Dubois de 
Montpéreux, whose drawings convey a very lively idea of the ro- 
mantic environs of the Georg gian metropolis. The Russian returns 
make the population 60,000. This is, no doubt, an exaggerated 
statement; but Dubois is probably quite as far below the mark, 
when he assigns only 25,000 inhabitants to Tiflis. In fact, the 
population fluctuates greatly. Some thousands of the lower 
classes live like the Neapolitan lazzaroni, without any settled 
homes; and the Georgian nobles come sometimes, with numerous 
retinues, to the city. Whether the destructive ravages of the 
cholera, in 1831, have had any permanent effect upon the popu- 
lation, is a question upon which none of our recent travellers 
throw any light. The Russian custom-house regulations, how- 
ever, have unquestionably exercised a disastrous influence on the 
prosperity of Tiflis. After the peace with Persia, the Russian 
custom-house line was drawn along the base of the Caucasus, and 
the countries beyond that mountain range enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of an unfettered commerce. Tiflis was, in consequence, 
rapidly becoming the centre of an immense overland trade 
between Persia and the Black Sea; and it is difficult to say to 
what extent that trade might ere this have grown, had not the 
jealousy of the Russian manufacturers found means to induce the 
government to extend the Russian tariff and custom-house line 
to the Turkish frontier. This unfortunate step destroyed the 
commercial importance of Tiflis at a single blow, and blighted 
the prospects of the many thousands of Armenians who had been 
induced to quit the Turkish territory, to settle under the protec- 
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tion of the Russian eagle. The overland trade immediately took 
a new road over Trebizond and Erzeroum; and Tiflis since then 
depends chiefly on the expenditure of the Russian civil and mili- 
tary officers, and of the Georgian nobles, who are attracted by 
the winter gaieties of the capital, or by the far-famed virtues of 
the mineral baths, the reputation of which has now endured for 
nearly 2000 years. 

Public morals appear to be at a very low level. The Russian 
government has put a stop to the revolting commerce, by which 
the harems of Turkey were, for many centuries, supplied by 
Georgian beauties; but the man who is prevented from shipping 
off his daughter on a venture to Constantinople, is often just as 
ready to speculate upon her finding favour in the eyes of some 
wealthy Russian ; and those whose daughters are not yet ready 
for the market, are equally willing to lend their wives “for a 
consideration.” We cannot here enter into all the details of 
Professor Koch’s statement; but we fear there is little reason to 
believe that one disposed to place the effects of Russian civiliza- 
tion in the most favourable light, should, on such a subject, have 
indulged in any exaggeration: of society in the higher circles 
we are presented with a more pleasing picture. 

“ The Russian is sociable in a high degree, and has not been slow 
in creating for himself in Georgia a circle in which he moves as fami- 
liarly as at St. Petersburg. It is not easy to penetrate into the 
recesses of Georgian domestic life; and were it less difficult, the 
educated ladies of Russia would probably find few charms in the con- 
versation of the ignorant beauties of the East; but the civil and mili- 
tary officers at Tiflis are numerous enough to form, with their families, 
a very agreeable European circle, and already some of the Georgian 
nobles have begun to imitate the manners of their new rulers. Baron 
von Rosen, the commander-in-chief at the period of my visit, kept an 
open table, and his lady had a soirée every Thursday evening. Balls 
and concerts were frequent, and the latter were really good in their 
kind. The baroness herself was not only fond of music, but was artist 
enough to be the instructress of her own daughters. Prince Con- 
stantin Suvoroff, who generally led at every musical réunion, was a 
distinguished player on the piano, and the lady of Colonel Shtshipin 
might have maintained her place as prima donna at many of our best 
theatres. M.Feh, a gentleman who in consequence of a duel had 
been banished to the Caucasus, was our tenor, and a very excellent 
one he was.” 

We cannot afford room for the professor’s graphic account of 
a splendid ball in honour of Baron Rosen’s 25th wedding day, 
(silberne Hochzeit.) nor for a catalogue raisonnée of the notabilities 
of Tiflis. There are many reasons, however, why society should 
be agreeable there. Political misdemeanours not deemed suffi- 
ciently grave to warrant exile to Siberia, are generally punished 
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in Russia by affording the imprudent offender an opportunity of 
admiring the natural beauties of Caucasian scenery, and of atoning 
for past inadvertencies by the display of his bravery in battle 
with the Circassians. The consequence is that many of the best 
and most intelligent men in Russia are constantly to be found 
among the officers employed in this part of the emperor’s domi- 
nions, Several names highly distinguished in Russian literature 
appear upon the list of officers who have perished in the various 
expeditions against the Circassians. Bestusheff, the Russian 
poet and novelist, was among the lions of Tiflis at the time of 
the professor’s visit. Bestusheff began his literary career as 
editor of the Polar Star, the first annual ever published in the 
Russian language. He was at that time an officer in the impe- 
rial guard, and his poetical effusions obtained great popularity ; 
but it was his History of Russian Literature, which appear ed 
shortly afterwards, that confirmed his reputation as an author. 
Allowing himself to be involved in the political movement of 
1825, he was forced to witness the execution of many of his 
dearest friends, and was then degraded to the rank of a peasant 
and banished to Siberia. There many of his most popular works 
were written, and after an exile of five years he was allowed, as 
an especial favour, to enlist as private in a regiment stationed 
near the Caucasus. His superior officers were anxious to afford 
him every opportunity to obtain promotion, and he was soon able 
to pass through the inferior grades to the rank of ensign, which 
entitled him to re-admission among the class of nobles. In 1837 
he made part. of an expedition against the Circassians, and press- 
ing forward, in his eagerness to distinguish himself, he was cut 
off and slain by the mountaineers. All his works written while 
stationed in the Caucasus, were published under the name of 
Marlinsky. His best production is considered to be his tale of 
Amaleth Beg, a translation of which, if we remember rightly, 
appeared, not long ago, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Among the leaders of ton at Tiflis, there appear, however, to 
have been some celebrities of a more ambiguous character, run- 
away adventurers from Runjeet Sing’s army, who probably found 
entertainment from the Russian government in the anticipation 
that their knowledge of Indian affairs might at some future time 
be found useful. ” Among these, Professor Koch particularly 
mentions a Baron Dieskau and a Major Mobius, one originally a 
journeyman shoemaker, and the other a merchant’s clerk-—men 
whose achievements would, in England, have been deemed a 
qualification for Norfolk Island or Millbank, but who at Tiflis 
wore their honours without a blush. 

The Russians appear as yet to have introduced few agricultural 
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improvements into Georgia. A few German colonies have been 
established near Tiflis, and some of these have prospered, while 
others, whose lands are less favourably situated, are described as 
in a state of most abject poverty. It is melancholy to read of 
the sufferings experienced by these poor people before they got 
settled in their new homes, and even then their trials were not 
at an end. In the last Persian war most of these colonies were 
overrun by the Persians, and the settlers carried away as slaves. 
At the peace many of them obtained their liberty, but many are 
still supposed to be living in slavery. 

With the return of spring our professor recommenced his bo- 
tanical excursions, and in April he started for the Turkish fron- 
tier, passing through Russian Armenia, and pleasing. himself with 
the hope of attaining the summit of Mount Ararat,—an achieve- 
ment which, according to the people of the country, has never 
yet been performed ; for Parrot, they maintain, ascended, by mis- 
take, the lower of the two peaks of which this majestic moun- 
tain is composed. 

Humri or Gumri, the capital of Russian Armenia, has risen to 
considerable importance since the last peace with Russia, and 
would have become much more prosperous than it is, but for the 
unfortunate measure of placing Transcaucasia within the Russian 
custom-house line. It contains about 8000 inhabitants, mostly 
Armenians, and has completely the air of an Oriental city—even 
the houses of the Russian employés being built in the Turkish 
fashion. It is its military importance, however, that probably 
gives to Gumri its chief value in the eyes of the Russian govern- 
ment. In ease of a war with Turkey, all Armenia can be over- 
run from this place with ease. Kars can be occupied by a marcel: 
of fifteen hours, and Erzeroum by one of three days. Both these 
places have citadels, it is true, but these remote places are little 
thought of by the Turkish government till the hour of need 
comes, and would probably be taken at the first outbreak of 
hostilities, without the expenditure of a single shot. 

From Gumri, Professor Koch made one of a numerous party 
to eross the Turkish frontier, and visit the ruins of Ani, once 
the residence of the kings of Armenia, but now an untenanted 
waste. 


‘‘ From Hoshevank a short hour’s ride brought us to Ani, and we 
passed unquestioned through the fortress gate, over which was carved 
the figure of a lion. Along the whole way we had seen continually 
heaps of stone, and I have no doubt that the ruins we were contem- 
plating were those of the citadel only, and that the city itself extended 
a considerable distance into the country. At the time when Ani com- 
prised 1000 churches and 100,000 houses, the city probably extended 
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to Hoshek, and included within its walls the convents and churches 
which we had passed on our way. I shall say nothing here of the his- 
tory of the capital of the Armenian kings, because the subject has been 
fully treated by St. Martin in his ‘ Historical and Geographical Me- 
moirs of Armenia,’ and more recently by Ritter in his last published 
volume of the Geography of Asia. I shall therefore confine myself to 
a description of the present condition of the city, and this the more, 
as I am not aware that, with the exception of Ker Porter and Hamil- 
ton, any European has in modern times visited this deserted spot. 
The city lies close to the Barley River (a tributary of the Araxes) 
which here makes a considerable bend. The banks rise to a perpen- 
dicular height of 200 to 300 feet, and afforded no doubt stronger 
means of defence than the walls themselves. A wall, the greater part 
of which has fallen down, but still in most places from 20 to 30 feet 
high, surrounds the city on the land side, and is interrupted at every 
24 paces by a square turret topped with battlements. Only one gate 
leads into the ground inclosed by this wall, but there must have been a 
second gate at the river side, for at one place, where the bank was 
lower, I thought I saw distinct traces of a bridge. Within the fortress 
nothing is to be seen but churches and confused heaps of stones. I 
counted ten or twelve churches, a mosque, and two minarets. The 
churches are large, and bear unquestionable testimony to the wealth 
and luxury that must have prevailed here about the tenth century. All 
of them had splendid columns adorned with arabesques, but ravens 
and pigeons alone dwelt in the holy fanes, where thousands had been 
wont to assemble for prayer. I ascended one of the minarets, in which 
I found a staircase still practicable. Eighty-four steps remained, and 
by their aid I was enabled to reach the upper gallery. On the spot 
whence in days long past the mollah summoned the faithful to prayer 
and thanksgiving, I now stood and gazed upon the remains of departed 
splendour. Weeks would not have sufficed for copying the Armenian, 
Persian, and Arabic inscriptions that presented themselves on every 
side, so I thought it wisest, as my time was very limited, not to attempt 
to copy any.” 


Erivan, towards which city our professor next directed his 
steps, appears to have greatly declined since its transfer from 
Persia to Russia. The trade, formerly considerable, is now in- 
significant, and the stranger may visit its bazaar without the least 
apprehension of being inconveniently crowded. These are the 
effects of high tariffs and commercial restrictions. At present, 
the population, rather less than 12,000, occupy themselves chiefly 
with the cultivation of orchards and vineyards. 


““ Nowhere,” says our author, ‘‘ have I seen more beautiful gardens 
than in Erivan, and I doubt whether a second city could be found in 
Asia where horticulture is equally well attended to. Hussein Khan, 
the last Persian governor, had an aqueduct carried through the 
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mountain, at immense expense, by means of which even those gardens 
that are situated at the greatest elevation receive their necessary supply 
of water. I did not taste any fruit there, but the wine was excellent, 
and had more fire than the Georgian. In flavour and colour it re- 
sembled Madeira.” 


It was shortly after quitting Erivan, and while anticipating the 
pleasure and glory of ascending Mount Ararat, that Professor 
Koch drew upon himself a sudden and severe illness, by impru- 
dently exposing himself to the noonday sun. He was at this time 
in a wild part of the country, and many days elapsed before 
medical assistance of any kind could be obtained. When it came, 
the malady had already taken a favourable turn; but many weeks 
passed away before he was well enough to be earried back to 
Tiflis, where he gradually recovered, though he continued to be 
tormented by frequent and severe headaches, which he was told 
would not leave him till he returned to his native air. This 
assurance probably accelerated his departure for Europe, and 
induced him to decline an advantageous offer to undertake the 
direction of an expedition to the Caspian Sea. 

During the professor’s second stay at Tiflis, the small com- 
munity was thrown into no iittle commotion by the arrival of the 
—. For several days the excitement and suspense appear 
to have been quite in the superlative degree, and one evening 
some wag had the audacity to hoax the whole population, by 
letting up a rocket on the road, the signal agreed on as an an- 
nouncement of his majesty’s approach. The practical joke might 
have cost its author dear if he had been discovered. On the 
following day, however, the mighty monarch really appeared. 


‘« All the surrounding nations had sent their representatives to Tiflis, 
not even excepting the highland tribes most hostile to the Russians. 
The Erivan square was full of a dense mass of human beings, and I 
thought myself fortunate in having a convenient place provided for me 
in Colonel Shtshipin’s balcony. At one in the afternoon, Baron von 
Rosen appeared in the square, to make all ready to receive the illus- 
trious guest in asuitable manner. Georgians, Armenians, Tartars, and 
Caucasians, in their splendid national costumes, dashed through 
the crowd, to form two lines of honour, through which the emperor 
was to pass to the castle. At length the bells poured forth their peals. 
This was a signal that the emperor must be entering the city, Distant 
aeclamations were now heard. All eyes were turned in one direction, 
and a deathlike silence prevailed all around. The emperor had arrived, 
but had entered the cathedral to return thanks for his safe arrival. The 
Georgian church varies in some points from that of Russia; neverthe- 
Jess, since the occupation of the country, the two churches have been 
declared to be one and the same, and the Georgians were not a little 
pleased to find the emperor thus publicly declaring himself a member 
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of their church. At length a movement was perceived at the entrance 
to the square, and dense masses pressed slowly forward. Single accla- 
mations became audible, but at the moment that the sovereign appeared 
in person, the hourrah of the Russians, and the hee-hee of the Trans- 
caucasians rose at the same moment from thousands of throats. There 
are few men whose appearance on such occasions is more calculated to 
awaken or heighten enthusiasm. Wash imperator maladetz (your 
emperor is a rare man), said some hostile Kabardians to me a few hours 
afterwards. They were known, and yet were allowed to remain un- 
molested in the city. 

“That day no one was received. The emperor immediately retired 
to the apartments prepared for him, and continued in conference with 
his generals till a late hour of the night, deliberating on measures in- 
tended to promote the welfare of the country. It is inexplicable to 
me how this extraordinary man is able to go through the fatigues he 
imposes on himself. The whole day he is actively employed, and at 
night he allows himself only a few hours sleep. 

“On the following day there was a grand reception, after which the 
emperor visited the gymnasium, the arsenal, and the other public 
establishments. The evening was spent like the preceding one. On 
the third day, mass was heard in the church of St. George, the patron 
saint ofthe country. A grand review followed, the barracks and hos- 
pitals were then inspected, after which the emperor returned to dinner, 
and all civil and military officers, down to the rank of colonel, had the 
honour of being admitted to his table. 

“‘On the fourth day a parade was held on the Madatoff square, 
where I witnessed a scene I shall not easily forget. The emperor 
stood with a serious and awful mien in the middle, and gave the word 
of command. There was an oppressive stillness, for every ear listened 
to the voice of the commander, which was answered ever and anon by 
the warlike drum. At length the parade was over. Suddenly the 
emperor raised his voice. ‘ Generals, colonels, and officers,’ he said, 
‘draw near me, and listen to what I am about to say. I am forced to 
raise my arm in chastisement where it most grieyes me, but I should 
follow the same course, though the offender were my own son. Let 
Lieutenant General Braiko strip Prince Alexander Dadian® of the insig- 
nia of his rank, and let a feldjager immediately accompany him to the 
fortress of Bobruisk, where a court-martial will consult as to his farther 
disposal. All of you, gentlemen, take this as a warning, and be 
assured, that an outrage against a private soldier, or against any in- 
ferior, shall be visited with the utmost severity, nor shall the highest 
rank protect a criminal.’ ” 


The rank of which Prince Dadian had been deprived was con- 


* This officer, a relative of the Prince of Mingrelia, was charged with having ap- 
plied to his own use the money that should have been expended for his regiment. 
The charge is made pretty generally against most Russian colonels, but perhaps the 
Mingrelian was not aware how far he could carry operations of this kind with 
security. 
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ferred on Baron von Rosen’s son, but this mark of favour was 
little calculated to dispel the gloom that had been cast over the 
baron’s family. Prince Alexander Dadian had but a few weeks 
before been married to the baron’s daughter, and while the 
parents were forced to be all smiles and affability to their sove- 
reign, their child was already on the road to share the captivity 
and disgrace of her husband. He was eventually degraded to the 
rank of a peasant, and banished to Siberia, whither his wife fol- 
lowed him, and where she is probably still softening by her affee- 
tionate devotion the bitterness of merited disgrace. The Russian 
law, indeed, looks ona man banished to Siberia as politically dead, 
and his marriage is dissolved, and his wife at liberty to contract 
a new alliance ; but to the credit of the Russian ladies be it said, 
few avail themselves of this law, and the victim of imperial anger, 
though stripped of all his worldly possessions, and shunned by 
those who had once sought his friendship, has but rarely to mourn 
over the desertion of her who had plighted her troth to him in 
marriage. 

That same evening a splendid ball was given by the nobility of 
Tiflis in honour of the emperor. About a thousand invitations 
had been issued, and Professor Koch was among the honoured 
and happy guests. The scene must have been gayenough. The 
officers with their stars and epaulettes were mingled with Turks, 
Tartars, Circassians, Persians, and Armenians, all in rich oriental 
costumes, and many greatly excited by a scene so unusual to 
them. A number of Georgian ladies had been prevailed on to 
partake of the festivity, and sat in silent, stately rows, but all 
blazing with jewels. ‘The Baroness von Rosen, who had that 
morning bid adieu, probably for ever, to her child, was obliged, 
as wife of the commander-in-chief, to do the honours of the ball, 
and to dance the opening Polonaise with the emperor. Both 
her unmarried daughters, too, in compliance with etiquette, were 
obliged to appear at the ball, and both, in the course of the even- 
ing, were honoured with the emperor's hand. The professor is 
surprisingly eloquent in his praises of this display of imperial affa- 
bility, this solicitude to pour balm into a wounded spirit, by 
making the bereaved mother and sisters dance jigs and cotillions 
with an emperor ! 

The emperor remained only two hours, and during his stay 
everything went on well enough, but the Georgians, according to 
all accounts, are tremendous drinkers, and as the night advanced 
the fun grew so fast and furious that most of the ladies deemed 
it advisable to make an early retreat. 

On the following day the emperor left Tiflis to return to his 
European dominions, and Professor Koch followed his imperial 
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majesty over the Caucasus a few weeks afterwards—the autocrat 
to resume the reins of government at St. Petersburg, and the 
professor to re-ascend his chair of natural history at Jena, and in 
due time to publish the work of which we have here endeavoured 
to place an abstract before our readers. The book is one that 
cannot fail to command a large circle of readers, for the country 
described in it has been but seldom visited by travellers capable 
of conveying to the reading part of the world any fair idea of 
scenes of such high and varied interest. The botanical part of 
the work, consisting, however, merely of lists of the plants found 
at each place, will also, no doubt, be valuable in the eyes of those 
who devote a large share of their time and attention to such 
studies. Still, on the whole, the feeling which the book will leave 
behind, upon nearly every reader, will be one of disappointment. 
A traveller who chooses the personal narrative as a vehicle for 
conveying the result of his observations, ought to be a very plea- 
sant fellow, or the constant reiteration of the first personal pro- 
noun soon becomes intolerably wearisome. Now our professor is 
not a lively writer, and his adventures in the Caucasian Isthmus 
either were in themselves extremely monotonous, or he seems 
carefully to have suppressed whatever might have been amusing 
if related, and to have confined himself to an enumeration of his 
sufferings from the attacks of fleas, &c., in the wretched tene- 
ments in which he was often compelled to pass the night. Another 
disagreeable effect produced by the work, is the sentiment, the 
very reverse to respect, with which one is gradually inspired 
towards the author. We have given one or two instances of the 
selfishness with which he seems at all times to have been ready 
to sacrifice the comfort of others to his personal convenience, and 
we seek in vain for any generous action or sentiment that might 
have claimed our sympathy or esteem. 

Had M. Dubois de Montpéreux, who visited the Caucasus 
nearly at the same time as Professor Koch, published his book in 
a less voluminous and a less expensive form, the professor’s would 
have had comparatively few readers. Following the Frenchman, 
however, in the order of publication, M. Koch has been able to 
introduce into his own work much of what was most valuable in 
his predecessor’s, and thus to present a more marketable commo- 
dity to the public, which, till a traveller better qualified for the 
task follow in the track, will probably be looked to as an au- 
thority in matters relating to this interesting portion of the globe. 
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Tue recent extraordinary and bloodless revolution in Hayti 
has once more made that island an object of great and wonder- 
ing interest to all who seek to trace one governing principle of 
national philosophy in the struggles and progression-state of 
different countries and people. 

It is not, to-day, a question of colour with the Haytians ; for 
although the march of civilization bas not yet sufficiently over- 
come ancient prepossessions, to have altogether removed the 
social distinctions which, during the former insurrections at St. 
Domingo, so deeply embittered the position of two-thirds of the 
population, the late movement was one of national expediency, 
wholly independent of personal prejudice ; and in treating of the 
remarkable manner in which the whole fabrie of a government, 
existing for the last forty years, was overthrown in the brief 
period of three or four months, by the resolute courage and moral 
energy of a handful of daring spirits, the business of their his- 
torian is not to record the gradations of their colour, but the 
motives, principles, and hopes by which they were actuated. 
Nor can it willingly be doubted that the influence of increased 
and still increasing civilization, and the beneficial effects of a more 
general and more judicious system of education, assisted as they 
must henceforward be by the proud feeling of national and moral 
independence, will ere long eradicate every remnant of such 
puerile and unworthy jealousy. 

Fragmentary accounts of the overthrow of Boyer’s government, 
together with translations of certain official documents, have 
appeared from time to time in the daily journals; but these were 
necessarily so crude and disjointed as to convey a very imperfect 
idea of the unprecedented manner in which it was senile’ : 
while the little that is known of the island itself by the generality 
of those who have perused the statements in question, has 
caused them to be passed over in most cases with utter indiffer- 
ence. It is true that Victor Hugo, in his “Bug Jargal,” has given 
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a glowing description of Saint Domingo, as regards its natural 
productions and its exquisite scenery—deifying the chiefs of one 
party, and investing the whole chapter of Haytian history which 
he has taken for his text with a halo that might well have won 
for it a longer memory ;—that Victor Jacquemont, the naturalist 
and traveller, declared it to be unrivalled in picturesque land- 
scape by any country that he had visited within the tropics; and 
that very recently the pen of Miss Martineau has enshrined the 
prowess of Toussaint, and the beauty of the land for which he 
bled. Notwithstanding the romance that these writers have flung 
over the island, there has been little or no sympathy excited in 
the public mind in England for Hayti, even although she might 
well feel and acknowledge an interest for a country in whose 
struggles she had assisted, and whose independence she had been 
mainly instrumental in achieving. 

Even as America liberated herself from the authority of Great 
Britain, did Saint Domingo free itself from the thrall of France ; 
but there the parallel ceases. The United States, assisted in 
their revolt against the mother country by French bayonets and 
French gold, were sufficiently strong to maintain the advantage 
they had gained, and boldly to defy the power to which they had 
hitherto been subservient : while the Haytians, after having, with 
the help of England, driven the French from their island, and 
caused the sacrifice of many thousands of their finest troops, 
were compelled, after the departure of their British allies, and 
the general peace of Europe, to the payment of a heavy and 
exhausting indemnity by the French Government, which, from 
the depreciated value of their produce, they are ill able to meet. 

In order, however, that the position of Saint Domingo at the 
present moment may be thoroughly understood, it will be neces- 
sary to take a rapid glance at the past; and to point out as 
suecinctly as possible the vicissitudes to which the Haytians have 
been subjected from time to time, and the efforts that they have 
made in their own behalf; as, without a brief résumé of their 
political history, the merits of the present outbreak could never 
be appreciated by the casual reader. 

Accidentally discovered by Columbus in December, 1492, on 
his return from the Bahamas, he gave to the island now known 
as Saint Domingo, or Hayti, the name of Hispaniola; and Mr. 
Mackenzie, Consul-General for England in that colony in 1826, 
in the 2nd volume of his “ Notes,” thus describes its general 
appearance :— 

‘“* Its greatest length, from east to west, is about 160 leagues; and 


its greatest breadth, from north to south, nearly 40 leagues: while its 
circumference, including the sinuosities of the coast, is estimated at 
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350, but the actual line of sea-coast does not fall far short of 600, 
The surface is calculated to extend over 2450 square leagues. 

** Three principal chains of mountains (from which emanate smaller 
mountain arms) run from the central group of Cibao.* The whole of 
these are described as fertile and susceptible of cultivation, even to 
their summits, affording great variety of climate, which, contrary to 
what is the fact in the plains, is remarkably healthy. The soil of the 
plains is, in general, a very rich vegetable mould, exceedingly fertile 
and well watered. There are several large rivers, and an immense 
number of smaller streams, some tributary, and others independent. 
The ports are numerous and good. Timber of the finest description is 
most abundant ; and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and rock- 
salt, besides other mineral productions, are said not to be wanting. 
The French are, therefore, fully borne out in designating this magni- 
ficent island, * La Reine des Antilles.’ There are also three consider- 
able inland lakes. 

‘* Several islands immediately adjacent to Hayti, such as Gonave, 
Tortuga, Isle des Vaches, Saona, and others, which are either wholly 
or nearly uninhabited, form the dependencies of the republic.’’+ 


Another modern writer bears equal testimony to the fertility 
and beauty of Saint Domingo before the ravages of war had 
defaced nature, and the evil passions of men had spread partial 
ruin about them:— 


“* The interior of the island presented, before the original commo- 
tions, scenes of the greatest interest and prosperity. Its natural 
scenery is that of surpassing beauty and grandeur: its valleys, rich 
and fertile, are diversified by gentle ascents and declivities, spread over 
with the most luxuriant vegetation ; the plains are magnificent in their 


* «« The peak of Cibao is 7200 feet above the level of the sea. The mountains 
bearing the names of La Selle, Le Mexique, and Le Maniel, are parts of the same 
range terminating on the southern coast. La Selle has an elevation of 7000 feet, and 
bears south-west of Port-au-Prince, at a distance of 40 miles. The La Hotte 
mountains rise in the neighbourhood of Cayes, some of which are said to be as 
high as those of La Selle and Cibao. Besides these, there are the mountains of 
Monte Christo, running from the north of the island eastward to the peninsula of 
Samana, from the summits of which Columbus gazed with astonishment at the 
extent and fertility of the plains below, since that period deprived by death and 
massacre of its original inhabitants, and now known by the expressive name of La 
despoblada, or the unpeopled. The other ranges are those of Cahos and Los 
Muertos, which are rather hills than high mountains, having a mean elevation of 
about 2500 feet. ‘ This configuration,’ says Moreau de St. Méry, ‘ and the height 
of the mountains, is the cause why, notwithstanding the great extent of many of its 
plains, the island, when viewed from seaboard, appears mountainous altogether, and 
that its aspect is so forbidding. But the observer,’ he continues, ‘ who contem- 
plates these vast chains, and all the branches that diverge from them, and pursues 
their ramifications over the surface of the island, will see at once the cause of its 
fertility: they form an immense reservoir for the waters which are distributed to the 
soil by rivers without number: they temper the heat of a burning sun, arrest the 
fury of the winds, and multiply the resources of human industry to an astonishing 
extent.’’"—CanpLer’s Brief Notices of Hayti, pp. 3, 4. 

+ Notes on Hayti, by Chas. Mackenzie, Esq., vol. II. pp. 2, 3. 
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extent, and productive in their soil; and both are bounded by moun- 
tains of prodigious altitude, which have their sides covered with per- 
petual verdure,—adorned with the fig-tree, the palm-tree, the cocoa- 
nut, and the anana. ‘In these delightful spots,’ says the Abbe 
Raynal, ‘ all the sweets of spring are enjoyed without either winter or 
summer. There are but two seasons in the year, and they are equally 
fine; and the ground, always laden with fruit, and covered? with 
flowers, realizes the delights and riches of poetical descriptions.” In 
addition to the beauties presented by nature, the improvements of art 
gave to the scene an interest and a loveliness beheld only in tropical 
climes. The valleys, plains, and sides of mountains were in a state of 
the highest cultivation ; the plantations of sugar, coffee, and cotton, 
were as flourishing and productive, as they were numerous and ex- 
tensive; and the magnificent mansions of the proprietors, contrasting 
with the huts of the slaves which were scattered over the estates, gave 
additional variety to the prospect, and rendered these spots the most 
enchanting that the West India Islands can exhibit."* 


It will be readily believed that the Spaniards were not suffered 
to remain in undisturbed possession of the fair island in which 
they had located themselves; and accordingly, “even from the 
period of its first discovery,” they were harassed by the bucca- 
niers, and by the attempts of Drake and others to dislodge them : 
but they defied all the attacks of their enemies until 1625, when 
the former drove the Spanish colonists from Tortuga, which lies 
about two leagues to the north of Port de Paix; and from this 
advantageous position the intruders pursued their depredations 
until 1665, when they effected a formal settlement, under the 
sanction of the French Government, and the immediate command 
of a French gentleman named Dogeron. 

From that period until the end of the 17th century, the 
warfare between the two rival colonies was incessant ; and the 
buecaniers having, in process of time, extended their aggressions 
to the principal island, it was found necessary, in order to put an 
end to the constant collisions of the conflicting parties, that the 
courts of Madrid and Versailles should determine the boundaries 
of their several possessions. This was accordingly done in 1776— 
the Spaniards retaining nearly two-thirds of the territory, while 
their opponents equalized their local advantages by a population 
nearly six times as numerous as that of the original conquerors 
of the soil. Nor did French policy end even here ; for, while 
Spain abandoned this, 

‘« Its first American colony, to its own resources, the French go- 
vernment and nation, on the other hand, regarded their portion as their 
most valuable colony; and while depression and languor pervaded the 
one, activity and riches distinguished the other; yet beth were slave 


* Sketches of Hayti, by W. W. Harvey, Esq., pp. 243, 4. 
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colonies—differing, however, very essentially in the relative proportions 
of the different classes of the community, as well as in other circum- 
stances. The free Spaniards of all complexions much exceeded the 
number of slaves, while the French slave population very largely pre- 
dominated ; and there seems to have existed as marked a difference in 
the treatment of the subordinate castes by the dominant one, on the 
two sides of the boundary.”* 


Under Spanish rule, the Haytians appear to have led a life of 
as much comfort and security as was compatible with a state of 
slavery ; and the mildness of the laws by which they were go- 
verned enabled them not only to support their lot with patience, 
but even taught them, in many instances, to disregard the value 
of the freedom that they had lost; for we are assured, by the 
same writer, that— 

** Although Spanish merchants were in the habit of taking their 
slaves with them, when carried by business into territories of the 
neighbouring republic, there is no instance of any one of the latter 
having abandoned his master, although the moment he passed the 
frontier, he was, ‘ de facto,’ free.” + 


The fate of the unfortunates, who were by the “ Traité des 
Limites” declared to be the property of the French, became 
meanwhile more difficult to bear ; and tales of wanton and bar- 
barous cruelty are recorded against them, with which we will not 
sully our pages; while the yearly importation of fresh slaves 
from Africa maintained among the black population an excite- 
ment as injurious to their own comfort as it was inimical to the 
interests of their masters. There were also by-laws, all founded 
upon distinctions of colour, which must have been deeply galling 
to those upon whom their influence pressed the most heavily ; 
and, even among the whites themselves, great and dangerous 
jealousies were fostered, which scarcely required the stimulus 
afforded in 1789 by the fearful drama enacted in the mother- 
country; and which, in addition to local heart-burnings, ori- 
ginated another point of disunion among the colonists, and sepa- 
rated the whole body into the opposite factions of royalists and 
republicans. 

Nothing can tend more fully to prove the moral progression of 
the Haytians, than the strong contrast afforded by the revolution 
of 1789, and that which has just taken place. The former was 
a work of cruelty and blood,—the one just witnessed has been 
effected with moderation, equity, and judgment; persons and 
property, whether native or alien, have been alike respected; 
and thus the contempt that was entertained, and the prejudices 


* Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. II. p. 6. 
t Ibid. vol. IT. p. 7. 
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that were encouraged, all over Europe against the semi-barbarous 
Haytians, during their first insurrection, when the page of their 
history was defaced by superstition, bigotry, and misrule, have 
been rendered untenable by the consistency, order, and huma- 
nity, which, in the late instance, have enabled them to vindicate 
their claim to that civilization of which they had previously been 
considered incapable. 

An historian of 1789 thus records the effect of the French 
Revolution upon the excited spirits of the Haytian colonists :— 


“« As what is imitative is always exaggerated, the phases of the re- 
volution were reflected at Saint Domingo with the intensity of a 
burning-glass. 

‘The national colours, which had been adopted with enthusiasm in 
France, were hoisted with fury under the heaven of the Antilles. An 
inhabitant of Cayes * having answered, by some insulting comment on 
the revolution, to the reproaches which were addressed to him, for 
showing himself in a public place without the new cockade, was in- 
stantly shot, and his head carried on the point of a pike; while the 
authorities either would not, or could not, offer any opposition.” + 


We shall not enter into any detail of the excitement produced 


in Hayti by the excesses perpetrated in the French capital, and 
the unmeaning fanfaronnades of wordy sentimentalists, in favour 


of the emancipation of the black population, and an equalization 
of rights; for although many and big words were uttered by the 
Gallic orators, nothing effectual was attempted ; but it is neces- 
sary to remark, that, 


“It was at this conjuncture that Lord Stanhope, Drs. Price and 
Priestly, Messrs. Sharp, Slade, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, who had 
for several years formed a philanthropic association, under the name 
of ‘ The Friends of the Blacks,’ began to agitate, in the English Par- 
liament, the great question relative to the state of the slaves.’’t 


Paris followed the example of England and the United States, 
and established a similar society, among whose members were 


* “The city of Cayes is situate close to the shore, and was built in its present 
form about 1720. The streets are tolerably regular ; and though exposed, and con- 
sequently bad in wet weather, are clear, and without holes such as disgrace the ca- 
pital. The houses are also of a superior class, but generally of wood. The whole 
plain is considerably cooler than Port-au-Prince, and there is a regular sea-breeze ; 
but from the plain being alluvial, there is considerable sickness in all directions. 
* * * * The city was the principal place of the coloured population under Rigaud. 
**** The way-side of the avenue that leads to the principal entrance of the 
town, has many very neat suburban cottages, to which the more opulent citizens 
retire after the iabours of the day have ceased. Their distribution renders the ap- 
proach exceedingly lively, as they generally have some garden around them, and 
they are painted of as many colours as a Dutch summer-house.”—MAcKENZIE’S 
Notes, vol. 1. pp. 74, 5—80. 

+ Rapport sur les Troubles de Saint Domingue, par Garrin-Coulon, tom. I. p. 74. 

} Révolution de Saint Domingue, par le Baron Pamphile de Lacroix, tom. I. p. 16. 
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enrolled the names of Pétion, Brissot, Mirabeau, Claviére, the 
Abbé Grégoire, and Condorcet ;* while the capture of the Bas- 
tille intoxicated the colonists to so powerful a degree, that they 
became, in their turn, the aggressors, and compelled a French 
functionary to leave the island, and withdraw to his own country, 
by demanding from him an account of his official acts, for which 
he was responsible only to his sovereign. The decree of the 
National Assembly, of the 8th of March, 1790, was a new and 
powerful agent of irritation, and at the time it reached Saint 
Domingo, 


‘* Two hundred and thirteen representatives of the colony had met 
at St. Mark’s,t and created themselves into a General Assembly ; and 
one of their first acts was a declaration that all the whites would prefer 
death to sharing political rights with a bastard and degenerate race; 
and they voted themselves the only lawful representatives of the colony. 
On the 28th of May they issued a declaration of their rights, which 
many moderate members refused to sign, and withdrew. Freed from 
their embarrassing presence, they proceeded to organise committees of 
war, of marine, and even of diplomacy ; and ventured to summon the 
heads of the colonial government. 

“The Governor-General Peynier, finding his authority to totter, 
endeavoured to uphold it by secretly encouraging the coloured party, 
who, under such sanction, did not omit to press their pretensions. 

‘** From these dissensions there arose two governments,—one con- 
sisting of the governor-general, assisted by the superior council of 
Port-au-Prince, and the other of the General Assembly. The latter 


* Harvey, in his ‘‘ Sketches,’’ adds those of La Fayette and Robespierre. 

+ ‘*The approaches to St. Mark are good, though the immediate entrance 
through a dilapidated gate is paltry. The town itself is strikingly contrasted with 
any thing I had previously seen. Though filled with ruins, they were ruins of 
magnificence ; and some of the houses, especially those that face the sea, are of a 
very superior order, being built of freestone, which had been prepared and sent out 
from France. The town, though always small, must have been really very beauti- 
ful, and there are abundant materials for restoring it, if not to its former beauty, 
certainly to a state of comparative grandeur. * * There are also about the town 
some fortified places, among others Fort Churchill, which were erected by our army 
during our occupation of the Island.’"—Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. I. p. 134. 

‘*The seat of the republican government was Port-au-Prince, a place next in 
magnitude and importance to Cape Francois. It is situated towards the south- 
western extremity of the island, at the farther end of a beautiful bay, along the 
borders of a plain of great extent, which is bounded by mountains of prodigious 
altitude. But though built on a similar plan to the capital of the northern districts, 
especially in the width and regularity of its streets, it is greatly inferior to that 
place in its buildings—the greater part of the houses consisting entirely of wood. 
And besides being in many parts in a state of ruin, its southern aspect, and the flat 
swampy grounds in its immediate neighbourhood, render it one of the most un- 
healthy places in the island.”"—Harvey’s Sketches, pp. 351, 2. 

‘* The city is partially fortified landward, and is commanded in the rear by ‘ Forts 
Belain and Alexandre,’—the last so named in honour of Pétion; and the harbour is 
protected by a battery on a small island, at a very short distance from the shore.’’— 
Mackenziz’s Notes, vol. I. p. 6. 
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attempted to settle the dispute by voting their opponents to be traitors, 
opened the ports to all nations, and organised troops, holding out in- 
ducement to those in the king’s service to abandon their colours, They 
also succeeded in corrupting the crew of the Leopard, then in the bay 
of Port-au-Prince. 

“These acts of violence induced the governor to dissolve the 
General Assembly, alleging the treasonable acts as the cause of doing 
so. Violent proceedings on both sides followed ; and at last the Assem- 
bly embarked in a body on board the Leopard for France, to lay their 
grievances before the National Assembly. On their departure the 
governor convoked the primary Assemblies; but some did not meet, 
and others re-elected their old deputies.’’* 


The tocsin was now indeed sounded: Hayti no longer strove 
‘against a foreign foe, but warred upon herself ; and a succession 
of abortive measures ensued on both sides. The execution of 
Ogé and his brother, with their allies the Chavanes, appeared to 
rend asunder the last link between the whites and the coloured 
population ; and although partial insurrections took place both 
in the west and south at nearly the same period, they were soon 
suppressed. The commotion created by the decree of the French 
National Assembly, dissolving the General Assembly on the plea 
of unconstitutional acts, was not, however, to be so readily ap- 
peased ; and the arrival at Port-au-Prince of two French ships 
of the line conveying troops “ to maintain order in the colony,”+ 
completed the disaffection of the opposite party; and scenes of 
barbarity and bloodshed ensued over which we eagerly drop a 
veil. Suffice it to say, that within a very short period a third of 
the northern province was reduced to a heap of ruins ; and that 
human lives were wantonly sacrificed, without pity, and appa- 
rently without remorse. 


‘It was amid the horror of all these circumstances,” says the Baron 
de Lacroix, ‘‘ that the New Assembly, which always substituted the 
term General for that of Colonial, commenced its sittings. Be- 
wildered alike by prejudice and suffering, its first hopes did not turn 
towards the country to which it attributed all its disasters,—it disdained 
even to make them known there; and in order to prevent the govern- 
ment from doing its duty in this respect, it laid an embargo upon all 
the vessels in the colony.”} 


This remark is called forth on the part of the French historian, 
by the fact, that many of the measures of the mother-country 
having tended to alienate the attachment of the colonial proprie- 


* Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. II. pp. 1617. 
+ Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. II. p. 13. 
t Révolution de Saint Domingue, tome I. p. 95. 
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tors, the counter-revolutionists gladly availed themselves of the 
circumstances at this period, to endeavour to wrest the island 
from the power of its soi-disant protector, and to place it under 
the safeguard of Great Britain. Proposals were accordingly 
made to Sir Adam Williamson, then governor of Jamaica, to this 
effect ; and the negotiations were carried on by Colonel Char- 
milly, whose misrepresentations induced the General to accede to 
his propositions, and to dispatch, in September, 1793, a small 
force under Colonel Whitelocke, to occupy the distant posts of 
Jérémie* and Cape Nicholas Mole.+ All expectation of co- 
operation from the inhabitants, fully as it had been guaranteed, was 
soon, however, proved to be hopeless ; a few royalists did their 
best to redeem the pledge of the crafty Charmilly, but their num- 
bers were insufficient to render efficient aid ; and after five years 
spent in distasteful and disastrous struggles, the British troops 
under Sir Thomas Maitland, who had succeeded to the command, 
evacuated first Port-au-Prince, and lastly Cape Nicholas Mole, 
leaving behind them the bones of thousands of their victimised 
countrymen, and an enormous treasure—and carrying away 
nothing save disease, heart-burning, and regrets. This must have 
been the more galling to the baffled and discomfited little army, 
as it is evident that at that period the English as a nation exhi- 
bited little interest in the contention between France and her 
disaffected subjects of the Antilles: and it is on record that Mr. 
Pitt, on learning the dissensions which had grown up between 
them, ironically observed—“ It appears that the French will be 


* ‘The Jérémie district has some attractions, from recollections of buccaniers, 
and from the fact that the first division of our ill-fated expedition, at the beginning 
of the revolution, landed there.’,—Mackenzir’s Notes, vol. I. p. 84. 

+ ‘‘ The harbour is first-rate, being completely land-locked, so that the water is 
as still as that of a pond, and of great depth close to a very bold shore. = ° 
Cape Nicholas Mole, as is well known to every one conversant with the revolutions 
of St. Domingo, was fortified at great expense by the French government ; and 
after we obtained possession, it was rendered one of the strongest in the world, 
seaward. And even now the ruined works retain the names which we had given 
them. After an enormous expense had been fruitlessly incurred, the late Sir 
Thomas Maitland entered into a convention with Toussaint in 1798, and delivered 
up the fortifications to him, with so much pomp as to call forth the sneers of the 
French writers. When Christophe and Pétion divided the French portion of the 
island, the Mole retained its fidelity to the latter. The former besieged it in 1812, 
and after the governor, General Lamar, had been killed, and his immediate suc- 
cessor had blown out his brains on despairing of succour, it fell into the hands of 
Christophe, who butchered some of the survivors, razed the works, and even cut 
down the trees that adorned the suburbs—a melancholy monument of his vindictive 
fury. The destruction of the trees was an act of very wanton ferocity, as they 
afforded almost the only shade in that neighbourhood, the country being remarkably 
arid and bare. The city is now reduced to the lowest state—there being no trade, 
notwithstanding its fine situation. In the event of war it would still be an invaluable 
military position, which would probably not be overlooked either by America or 
France.’’—ZJbid. vol. I. pp. 48-9. 
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compelled to take their coffee with barley-sugar ;” and that he 
youchsafed no other comment upon the matter.* 

It is a singular feature in the history of the Haytian Republic, 
that at no one trying epoch of her fate has she failed to find 
among her population some prominent and fearless individual, 
who, whatever might be the darker traits of his character, had 
nevertheless outgrown his countrymen in intellect as well as am- 
bition. Agé was her first political champion ; and although his 
career was short, it was nevertheless as consistent as it was 
spirited ; and the firmness with which he met the dreadful death 
of the wheel, proved that even when overpowered he was still 
unconquered. The next Haytian who aspired to free his country 
from the thrall of the whites was Jean Francois, who assumed 
the title of Grand-Admiral of France,+ while the reproach of 
wanton ns which has been brought, and with too much jus- 
tice, against the colonists of Hayti, of whatever denomination, was 


shared, it must be remembered, equally with their opponents. 
The struggle was one of blood and barbarity on both sides ; and 
the army of Jean Francois, although encouraged in their attempt 
at emancipation by the Spanish colonists, and above all by the 
priesthood of both that country and France, who in the war of 
extermination waged between the adverse parties found a means 
of indulging their own passions, and furthering their own avarice, 


as well as of increasing their own strength, showed at least an 
inclination towards greater clemency,—a fact rendered evident in 
the letter addressed by its principal officers to General Blanche- 
lande, of which one of the passages runs thus :-— 


‘‘In order to prove to you that we are not so cruel as you may be- 
lieve, we desire, with all our hearts, to conclude a peace ; but it must 
be on the condition that all the whites, both of the plains and heights, 
retire to join you, and thence return to their own homes, thus aban- 
doning the Cape (Haytien)} without one single exception: let them 
take with them their gold and their jewels ; we only pursue that dear 
liberty which is to us so precious an object.” 


An intestine struggle, based upon a fallacy like that which 
distracted this unhappy island, was perhaps the most fearful visi- 
tation to which it could have been subjected—for it was on all 
sides a war of principle. The black population, even while de- 
fying and endangering the French authorities, still considered 


* Histoire de la Guerre Civile en France, tom. I., p. 285. 

+ His lieutenant Brassou, took that of Generalissimo of Saint Domingo. 

t This city, called by the Spaniards Guarico (its aboriginal name), and since 
known as Cabo Santo, Cap Francois, Cap Republicain, Cap Henri, and latterly Cap 
Haytien, was originally the seat of government, and was the handsomest city of the 
Republic. It was utterly destroyed by the earthquake of May 7, 1842. 
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themselves as faithful subjects to the mother-country, and as 
contending only against local abuses; while their adversaries, 
divided between anger and contempt at what they held to bea 
harassing and profitless opposition to their rights, as masters of 
the soil that they had conquered, endeavoured by every means, 
however barbarous and uncompromising, to resume the sway 
which had been so rudely shaken. But the most fearful feature 
of this insular contention was the hostile collision into which the 
question of colour brought all links of kindred and connexion. 

he loose code of morals which had been introduced by all classes 
of the colonists, had, when pursued through its intricate ramifi- 
cations, made one common family of the whole settlement—-the 
degrees of affinity being determined by the complexion; and 
thus, when the coloured population armed themselves against the 
blacks, they were waging unnatural warfare against those whose 
blood was still leaping in their veins. 

Had they been able to comprehend, and willing to admit, this 
truism, the island might indeed have been equally lost to France 
in the sequel; but its annals would never have been laden, as 
they now are, with records of intestine struggle and ruthless 
murder. 

The bad policy displayed by the French general in sending 
against the insurgents a force so small as to render its defeat 
easy, naturally raised the confidence of Jean Frangois and his 
followers ; and their next step was to dispatch one of their repre- 
sentatives to Port Margot, preceded by a white flag, bearing on 
one side the inscription of Vive le Roi, and on the other that of 
Ancien Régime, and furnished with the declaration— 


“That they had taken up arms in defence of the king, whom the 
whites held prisoner at Paris, because he had willed to affranchise the 
blacks, his faithful subjects. 

«That they consequently required this affranchisement, and the re- 
establishment of the old government. 

‘In consideration of which concessions the whites should have their 
lives granted to them, and be suffered to return in quiet to their 
homes; but that they would be previously disarmed. 

‘In reply to this overture they were informed, that Port Margot 
being but an isolated portion of the colony, nothing conclusive could 
be decided on; but that the terms accepted by the Cape (Haytien) 
would be conceded. The rebels, taking this answer as an avowal of 
weakness, made a vigorous attack, which was followed by their de- 
feat.”* 


This disaster, however, far from dispiriting the insurgents, 


* Révolution de Saint Domingue. Anon. Tom. I. p. 105. 
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only tended to teach them greater caution; and thenceforth, 
carefully avoiding all fortified places and military outposts, such 
as the cordons on the east, the peninsula of Méle St. Nicholas, 
and the plain of Fort Dauphin,* they made war only upon those 
isolated points where arms and provisions were alike scarce and 
difficult to be procured. Encouraged in their excesses by the 
Romanist priests and monks who followed their fortunes, and 
who, with few exceptions, emulated them in licentiousness and 
cruelty, they believed that their cause was safe, and after each 
check became but the more resolute and desperate ; while among 
the whites themselves, jealousies and dissensions increased to 
such an extent that all trust or faith in each other became 
utterly extinct. The colonists accused the military of connivance 
with the rebels; nor would they suffer themselves to be convinced 
to the contrary, even by the massacre of twenty officers of the 
Cape regiment, who had been made prisoners by the insurgents, 
and instantly put to death ; and, meanwhile, the coloured popu- 
lation of the south and east, considering themselves insulted by 
certain transactions at the Cape, took up arms to enact ven- 
geance—and vacating Port-au-Prince, established themselves at 
Charbonniére, the Croix-des-Bouquets,+ and Mirebalais. } 

A night engagement between these new enemies and the whites 


took place after a skirmish in the plain of Cul de Sac, § in which 


* Afterwards called Fort Republicain, and now Fort Liberté ; known in ancient 
times as Bayaha. ‘‘ Fort Liberté is in a very ruinous state, to which the fact of 
its being a closed port contributes very essentially ; but it must have been a pretty 
smali town, with an admirable harbour well protected by fortifications: the en- 
trance is narrow, but the water deep within the bay, where a large fleet of men-of- 
war might ride with perfect security. The General endeavoured to revive the in- 
dustry both of the town and neighbourhood; and for failure, the usual reasons, 
‘want of hands and capital,’ were invariably assigned.’-—Mackenziz’s Notes, 
vol. I. p. 196. 

+ ‘A village memorable in the annals of Haytian warfare, the seat of many a 
bloody skirmish.’”’—CAaNpLER’s Brief Nolices of Hayti, p. 139. 

t ‘The town opened upon us, with its fortifications, standing on the precipitous 
bank of the Artibonite. * * This place has been for some time destined to 
be the seat of government. A fort has been there erected, a depdt of arms and 
ammunition established, and several buildings have been commenced. 9 * 
The climate is said to be healthy, and from its elevation the currents of air are less 
stagnant than in the plains below, rendering the heat, though considerable, infinitely 
more tolerable. * * Mirebalais is well placed as a capital as well as a 
military position. It is quite protected by a chain of hill-forts towards the plain of 
Cul de Sac, flanked by a rapid and deep stream, and commanding the most im- 
mg pass to the north and to the east.””—Mackenzir’s Nofes, vol. 1. pp. 

§ ‘“‘The most spacious of the plains is that of Vega Real, which traverses several 
of the northern departments: its length is 220 miles; it is exceedingly fertile and 
well watered. Its chief produce is tobacco of an excellent quality ; it grows also 
Sugar and cocoa, and affords pasturage to large herds of cattle; but owing to its 
present spare population, yields comparatively little of food or agreeable luxuries to 
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the latter were routed; when a sugar plantation having been q 
fired, the second combat was waged amid an atmosphere of mo. 
flame—and with the same result. the 
It would be painful as well as needless to follow up the course Ma 
of intrigue, virulence, and misrule, which was pursued by either thr 
party. Conflicting interests harassed and trammelled the leac 
leaders. of the respective factions; the vacillating councils of tur 
France, where one decree annulled another, kept alive the spirit evel 
of unrest, and weakened her own authority, by undeceiving those mis 
who had been taught to believe in her infallibility; and ulti- an 
mately, the coloured party, gaining courage from the palpable irre- opp 
solution of their opponents, demanded that the garrison of Port- ven 
au-Prinee should be disbanded, and the city entrusted to a guard oa 
of their own militia. These conditions were at once acceded to, his 
and the regular government re-established. effe 
The subsequent declaration of the French commissioners be- of'r 
fore the Colonial Assembly, that they would recognize only two I 
classes of inhabitants in Saint Domingo—free men without dis- proj 
tinction of colour, and slaves—gave great confidence to the new the 
citizens; while the proprietors and planters were re-assured by the 
the arrival of six thousand efficient troops, sent by the French the 
government to protect the property of the colonists, and to rovs 
restore the tranquillity of the island. In this latter purpose they, rest 
however, miserably failed ; for where they should have struck a all | 
sudden and decisive blow, they merely temporized—listened to On 
recriminatory complaints from all parties ; and finally contented reig 
themselves with dissolving the Colonial Assembly, after passing Fre 
an act of pardon and oblivion, and expelling General Blanche- Fra 
lande. The result of this languid, and without doubt interested, chai 
policy, was such as might have been anticipated. The party ted 
which considered itself oppressed by this new arrangement, became coll 
only the more determined in its hostility; and ere long the quit 
island was once more the theatre of war. city 
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the wants of man. The noble rivers, Yague and Youna, which traverse its whole 
extent, will serve greatly to facilitate the transit of its produce, whenever a large 
and active body of settlers may devote themselves to the cultivation of its soil. This 
plain alone might well support its million of inhabitants. That of Santo Domingo 
is the next in importance, and has very few people upon it, although from its 
fertility and extent of surface—700 square leagues—it would yield, if cultivated, an 
immensity of produce. The plain of Azua has a surface of 150 square leagues, and 
that of Neybé 80 square leagues. Of the remaining plains it is only needful to 
mention La Plaine du Nord, near Cape Haytien, and Le Cul de Sac, near Port- 
au-Prince ; in both of which sugar was formerly cultivated to a great extent, and 
where a large number of sugar works and distilleries are still in operation to furnish 
syrup and rum for the home market.”—Canpier’s Brief Notices of Hayti, p. 4. 
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The affairs devolving upon the commissioners becoming daily 
more difficult and intricate, they called to their aid not only all 
the felons in the gaols, but also the revolted chiefs Pierrot and 
Macaya; and, having secured their co-operation, endeavoured 
through this medium to effect a permanent alliance with their 
leaders. Jean Francois, however, resolutely resisted all over- 
tures tending to such a point, and stoutly refused to listen to 
every proposal of coalition; and thus, in process of time, Com- 
missioner Southonax, finding himself hemmed in at the Cape, with 
an ineonsiderable force of eighteen hundred men, to whom were 
opposed about thirty thousand of the insurgents, proclaimed the 
general emancipation of all the slaves. His two colleagues vehe- 
mently opposed this measure ; but after the death of one of these, 
his survivor published in the south a proclamation to the same 
effect as that of Southonax, and shortly afterwards issued a code 
of regulations for the enforcement of labour. 

By this measure the attachment of the great mass of colonial 
proprietors to the mother-country was irremediably shaken ; and 
the counter-revolutionists availed themselves of the fact to place 
the island under the protection of Great Britain. The result of 
the negotiation is well known. Feebly supported, even by the 
royalists, the British troops, after struggling during five years to 
restore peace and order, at length, as already stated, abandoned 
all hope of accomplishing their object, and quitted the island. 
On the 22nd of June, 1795, by the Treaty of Basle, the sove- 
reignty of the eastern division of the island was ceded to the 
French ; the commissioners who had been sent as prisoners to 
Franee, and tried at the bar of the National Convention, on 
charges exhibited against them by the colonists, had been acquit- 
ted by that tribunal; and Southonax, accompanied by four new 
colleagues,—two of whom (Geraud and Leblane) he induced to 
quit the country, while a third (Roume) was dispatched to the 
city of Santo Domingo,*—remained associated with the last (Rai- 
mond) in full authority in the old French colony. 


* «Tt is built on a small platform that commands the harbour. Its form is 
trapezoidal, extending along the (river) Ozama about 900 yards, and along the sea 
about 800, having a circuit of about 3000 yards. The whole is surrounded with a 
rampart, which varies in thickness from 8 to 12 feet. There are also around it 
traces of a ditch. The bastions are small, and two half-moon batteries protect the 
two extremes, and some irregular works defend the city towards the sea. A small 
height to the north-west commands the rampart in that direction. * * The 
interior of the city is regularly laid out in streets, that intersect each other nearly 
at right angles. The houses are in the Spanish style, the larger ones forming a 
square, with an inner quadrangle—those of an inferior kind such as are seen in the 
smaller towns in Spain, with massy doors and barred windows. * * The 
streets are not all paved, but they are wide and spacious. The climate is agreeable.”’ 


—Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. I. pp. 263-4. 
L2 
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Now it was that Toussaint, with whose name every one at all 
conversant with the romance of Haytian history must be familiar, 
having obtained the rank of general of division, threw aside all 
further attempt at disguise, and assumed that prominent cha- 
racter which he maintained to his death. 


‘“‘ This extraordinary person was born a slave at Breda,* a plantation 
very near to Cape Francois, belonging to Count Noe. From the occu- 
pation of a carter he arrived at that of a postilion. On this estate he 
lived until he was above fifty years of age, when the insurrection called 
him to perform a more elevated character. While in his humble sta- 
tion, he had been taught to read and write, some say by a Capuchin 
—he himself alleged by a non-commissioned officer of the regiment of 
the Cape. On joining the insurrectionary bands of Jean Frangois, he 
bore the ludicrous title of ‘ Physician to the Armies of the King,’ while 
in fact he held a military command. He was afterwards aide-de-camp 
both to Biassou and to Jean Francois, and eventually obtained the 
rank of colonel in the Spanish service, in which he acquired great 
respect for the regularity with which he discharged his religious 
duties. The Marquess d’Hermona, the Spanish general, in speaking 
of him, declared that God, in this terrestrial globe, could not commune 
with a purer spirit. Through the medium of the Abbe de la Haye, he 
was seduced by General Laveaux to betray his Spanish associates; and 
at the time when Hermona’s confidence was most unbounded, he de- 
serted to the Republican party, taking with him a considerable body of 
his fellows. And to mark his zeal, taking a select party, he traversed 
with rapidity and established the Republican banner on all the points 
in the north where that of Spain had previously floated. 

“‘ His subsequent history is that of the island; and he was endowed 
with many indisputable qualifications for the part he had determined 
to play. Possessed of an iron constitution, he was enabled to bear any 
fatigue ; he was capable of great and continued mental exertion ; while 
his dissimulation, perfidy, and cruelty are described as knowing no 
bounds, though always veiled under the mask of religion, charity, and 
meekness. Using his profound knowledge of the negro character, 
without ever betraying himself, he acquired an almost superhuman 
influence. General Lacroix says, and I have never heard it contra- 
dicted even by his contemporaries in Hayti, that ‘ the soldiers regarded 
him as a superior being, and the cultivators prostrated themselves 
before him as before a divinity. All his generals trembled before him. 
Dessalines did not dare to look in his face, and all the world trembled 
before his generals !’—a short but intelligent description of the mode of 
government then in vogue. 

‘* Toussaint has been accused of licentiousness in his morals in after- 
life, though abstemious in his food: and it is asserted, that while he 
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* “T visited Breda, and found that although cultivation is not wholly abandoned, 
the buildings are one heap of ruins.’”’—Mackenzir’s Notes, vol. I. p. 190. 
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used all the terrors of Catholic superstition to augment his authority, 
he secretly communicated to the Directory that his measures were only 
dictated by policy. 

“‘ Notwithstanding these statements, there can be but little doubt 
that he would have been a distinguished man in any country in which 
a field for his exertions had existed : the facts of his elevation attest 
this; but the confirmation is to be found in the measures he pursued 
to maintain order and industry, by which only he could ensure the 
independence of his country.” * 


That his policy was equal to his daring, we have sufficient 
proof in the skilful manner in which he contrived to rid himself 
of his early friends, Southonax and Laveaux, by causing them to 
be chosen as deputies from the colony to the legislative body in 
France, and by giving to them a suite composed of all those 
black officers who had disapproved of his measures. The remain- 
ing commissioner (Raimond) co-operated with Toussaint; but 
General Rigaud, although still in arms for the Republic in the 
south, did not coalesce with him; while it soon became evident 
that the Directory, notwithstanding their external demonstra- 
tions of cordiality and confidence, were rapidly becoming mis- 
trustful of their general-in-chief—and in order to counteract his 
influence, they sent out General Hedonville as their agent. 


*« This officer, notwithstanding his reputation, committed a capital 
fault, in marking his distrust in his new colleague by landing at the 
city of Santo Domingo; and some ill-timed remarks of his staff con- 
firming Toussaint’s suspicions, led to the assassination (it is asserted by 
his orders) of two of Hedonville’s aides-de-camp. The attempt that 
the general made to reconcile Rigaud aud Toussaint also failed, owing 
probably to the mutual distrust of all parties. After the British had 
evacuated, in 1798, their last stronghold, Toussaint appears to have 
thought it unnecessary to retain his disguise—at least, in the colony. 
An insurrection was excited among the cultivators, and Hedonville was 
obliged to embark. In an artful letter to the Directory, the now un- 
controlled general-in-chief laid claim to having re-established order 
and regularity, after they had been thoroughly subverted.’’+ 


Hedonville, disgusted by the ill success of his mission, fretted 
by the popularity of Sir Thomas Maitland, and especially indig- 
nant against Toussaint personally, unhappily indulged his spirit 
of retaliation by investing Rigaud with the rank of general-in- 
chief, thus placing him on the same footing as Toussaint, and 
creating an additional cause of jealousy and contention between 
themselves and their respective followers. All efforts to reconcile 


* Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. II. pp. 45-6. 
+ Ibid. 47. 
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these powerful rivals proved abortive; and Rigaud, who con- 
sidered himself aggrieved that Leogane* should not have been 
included in the territory subjected to his command, commenced 
hostilities by surprising that place, of which he possessed himself 
at an immense expense of human life. The agents of Toussaint, 
and the English who fell into the hands of Rigaud at Jérémie, 
and at Great and Little Goave,+ were mercilessly slaughtered ; 
and many colonists holding property in the island fell a prey to 
the man whom they had too hastily received into their confidence 
as the regenerator of his country. 

The reprisals of Toussaint, meanwhile, were equal to the ag- 
gressions of his opponent ; and the atrocities committed by his 
satellite, Dessalines, in the south, were such as to inspire terror 
in every bosom. 

Early in 1800, Rigaud spread an alarm among the planters 
which caused them all to retreat into the towns, where they 
might more effectually defend themselves; and their numbers 
became so great that the assailants took alarm in their turn, and 
collected in such immense masses to make the attack, that they 
soon added the horrors of famine to those of war. In Jacmel} 


* “ Leogane is a considerable town, chiefly built of wood; and the streets, 
though unpaved, are better than those of Port-au-Prince. There is only an open 
roadstead, but no sheltered harbour. During the revolutionary contests, Leogane 
was a point of some consequence, and frequently the scene of sanguinary conflicts. 
It was also a place of importance, even at the time of the first discovery, being then 
the principal piace of the kingdom of Xaragua, under the Cacique Behechio, whose 
successor and sister Anacoana was so treacherously ensnared and brutally mur- 
dered by the orders of Ovando, about the year 1497. 

“‘ During the French régime, it was a place of very considerable importance ; and 
in more recent times it fell alternately into the possession of all the contending par- 
ties, and is noted for the executions inflicted by General Rigaud on all who had de- 
serted the republican banners, when he retook it in 1794.’’—Mackenzir’s Notes, 
vol. I. pp. 57-8. 

+ ‘* Grand Goave was never (as far as I know) a place of any great note ; atpre- 
sent it is a miserable small town. * * Petit Goave, amiserable looking place, once 
the capital of the French colony, could not afford us bare walls for hire. * * The 
harbour is said to be the best on this line of coast, but the climate unhealthy, and 
the town therefore less frequented than it would otherwise be. The sea defences are 
described as having been good under the old régime; at present they are much re- 
duced both in number and quality.’’—ZJdid. vol. I. pp. 61—3. 

t ‘‘ The town of Jacmel consists of two parts: the lower town, built along the 
shore at the bottom of a bay where the shipping lies, and where business is carried 
on; and the upper town, built on a hill immediately behind the lower. The view 
of this port from a ship's deck at sea, with its white buildings and terrace-like form, 
must be very striking. The streets are poor and ill-paved, and there are not many 
good houses ; the best building in the place belongs to the President (Boyer), who 
is seldom there, and which therefore stands empty. The inhabitants are estimated 
at from 6000 to 7000. There is a good market place, a spacious and rather hand- 
some parish church, anda strong prison.’-—CanpbEr’s Brief Notices of Hayti, pp. 
154-5. 
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alone, more than four thousand persons perished of hunger. The 
struggles of Rigaud and his party were vain against the superior 
influence and tact of Toussaint. The wonderful power which he 
had acquired over the morale of the people added strength to his 
military authority; and it is no slight triumph for the memory of 
this extraordinary man, that in this respect he has even extorted 
the admiration of General de Lacroix, who, despite national pre- 
judices, thus bears testimony to the fact :— 


“« It was remarkable to see Africans, the body naked, provided only 
with a cartouch-box, a sword, and a musket, give an example of the 
most severe discipline ; having but recently completed a campaign where 
they had subsisted entirely on ears of maize, they established themselves 
in the towns, without touching either the provisions exposed in the 
shops, or those which the cultivators brought in from the country. 
Tractable and timid before their officers, and respectful towards the in- 
habitants, it was necessary to invite them more than once, in order to 
make them accept food.” * 


The establishment of the consular government in France was 
followed by the mission to Haytiof Generals Michel and Vincent, 
sent there by Bonaparte to secure a continuation of that influence 
which the expulsion of Hedonville had taught him to be on the 
wane. Toussaint, suspicious of treachery, caused both to be 
arrested, but afterwards liberated them at’ the Cape ; where they 
communicated to him the political changes which had taken place 
in France, and the confirmation of his rank by the First Consul, 
as generalissimo of the army of Saint Domingo. This latter in- 
telligence naturally flattered the ambition of Toussaint ; but he 
nevertheless continued distrustful on the subject of the French 
Revolution, as set forth in the proclamation to the citizens of 
Hayti; nor did even the promise which it contained, of the for- 
mation of new and appropriate local laws, or the pledge given to 
respect the liberty and equality of the blacks, inspire the confi- 
dence which they were intended to produce. The command of 
Buonaparte that all the colonial banners should bear in letters of 
gold the inscription “‘ Braves Noires! souvenez-vous que le peuple 
Frangais seul reconnoit vos droits,” full as the motto might be 
of affectionate chivalry, brought no conviction to the hearts of 
men who had long cast aside the sentimentalities of diplomatic 
intrigue, and plunged heart and soul into all the horrors of civil 
warfare. Nor were the leading authorities of Saint Domingo 
satisfied with the French scheme of legislating at home for the 
colony. They had been striving for freedom, and they cared not 
to exchange one thrall for another ; they desired to legislate as 


* Révolution de Saint Domingue, tome I. p. 348. 
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well as to fight for themselves; and they resented this, which 
they considered to be an undue assumption on the part of the 
First Consul, by treating General Michel with such marked 
coolness and disregard, that he returned to Europe, leaving 
Vincent and Raimond in the island. 


‘* Being now freed from domestic rivals, Toussaint began to develope 
his schemes of personal aggrandisement ; he received with kindness the 
old colonists ; restored the Gregorian calendar, in opposition to that of 
the republican style; attached to his person white officers ; treated the 
clergy with unbounded reverence; and surrounded himself with a 
chosen body-guard of one thousand eight hundred men, dressed in 
the costume of the old ‘ gardes du corps’ of France. He selected, 
without reference to complexion, the most efficient officers for every 
branch of the public service ; and promoted agriculture, both for home 
use and foreign export—on the last of which he well knew his pecu- 
niary resources depended. Under the pretext of enforcing the treaty of 
Basle, he announced, in 1800, to the Spanish governor, Don Joachim 
Garcia, his intention of taking possession of the Spanish colony; and 
in spite of the Spaniard’s moderation, and the arrival of the French 
vessel with dispatches (which brought, as was expected, orders against 
such an attempt), he pressed forward at the head of an irresistible force, 
and occupied the whole of the Spanis': colony. The rmessenger with 
the dispatches was then permitted to deliver his unavailing instructions. 

‘“* The next step in his career was, with the aid of Bosgella, Pascal 
and others, to promulgate the constitution of the colony of Saint 
Domingo, (without the sanction of the French government,) by which 
he was declared governor for life. But still the title of colony was re- 
tained.” * 


Vincent in vain dissuaded the generalissimo from so extreme 
astep. The resolution of Toussaint was taken; and Vincent 
himself, despite his repugnance, was dispatched to France with 
the Act of Independence. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, the First Consul was 
enabled to turn his attention more undividedly towards the colo- 
nies, and he then commenced his opposition to the independent 
projects of the Haytian governor ; but Toussaint had taken his 
measures too effectually to be easily dislodged. Like Napoleon 
himself, he had “ achieved greatness,”—and he loved it, not only 
for its own sake, but because it had been his own work. Nor 
must the high and holy ambition be denied to him, of seeking the 
welfare and prosperity of the country to which he owed his birth, 
and the oppressed race of which he was himself the representa- 
tive. Even surrounded as he was by difficulties and dangers of 


* Mackenzie’s Notes, vol. II. p. 50. 
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no ordinary description, with a fierce enemy dogging his path, 
and a subtle ally striving to undermine his authority, he did not 
neglect the interior economy of the island, but established agra- 
rian regulations which secured the well-doing of his superior 
officers. 

Satisfied, at length, that nothing save force could dislodge 
the “ Lord Protector,’ whom he had himself assisted to place on 
his perilous eminence, and anxious to consolidate his tottering 
authority in the West Indian Archipelago, the First Consul, early 
in the December of 1801, fitted out an expedition against Saint 
Domingo, under the command of his brother-in-law, General Le 
Clerc, with whom was associated Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, as 
naval commander. The details given by the Baron de Lacroix 
of the extraordinary want of judgment displayed by the First 
Consul and his advisers on the subject of this expedition, will 
account for the fact of their approach being known to the Hay- 
tian authorities long before the fleet appeared off the island, and 
when it was most essential to the success of the enterprise that 
all should be accomplished alike with secresy and dispatch. 


‘* Never did any undertaking display greater naval strength, under 
such defective management; the rendezvous at sea appeared to have 
been given only to returd and to betray the expedition. 

‘In the first place the squadrons which left the different seaports 
received an order to meet in the Gulf of Gascony, where it was easy 
to run foul of each other. 

‘The second rendezvous was at the Canary Islands, too far south 
of their direct course. 

“* Ultimately, the third was at Cape Sumana, at the head ef the Island 
of St. Domingo, where the easterly winds are strong and prevalent ; 
and where, in order not to be driven to the westward, it is necessary to 
wage constant warfare with the wind, the currents, and the waves. 
Few vessels are able to resist their combined violence. 

‘* The time which the squadrons lost in looking for and waiting for 
each other, caused the general muster at Cape Sumana to occupy 
several weeks. 

“The moral effect of a sudden appearance was lost; while, if all the 
squadrons had rendezvoused at one of the Windward Islands, (inde- 
pendently of the advantage of showing our flag in great numbers in 
the Archipelago of the Antilles,) it would have been easy, having the 
wind, and in putting embargos, to drop down suddenly on Saint 
Domingo, and to profit by the advantages of surprise and combination. 

‘The very contrary was done ; the crisis had time to ferment.” * 


Toussaint, who galloped over to the Cape to watch the motions 
of the advancing fleet, was for a time utterly discouraged and 


* Révolution de St. Domingue, tome II. pp. 62-3. 
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hopeless, but he soon rallied. Its appearance at sea was formi- 
dable ; but, like a small kernel in a monstrous nut, the number of 
troops brought by the fifty-four vessels and frigates, which made 
so gallant a show as they neared the island, amounted to no more 
than 10,500 men; to whom the Haytian generals could oppose 
a force of 20,650; and when, early in February, Cape Francois, 
then under the orders of Christophe, was summoned, he refused, 
by the orders of his chief, to receive the French armament; and 
when he reluctantly became convinced of the utter futility of 
further resistance, fired the city by throwing a brand into his 
own house, and marched out, leaving only a waste of smoking 
ruins to the invaders. 

Fort Dauphin and Port-au-Prince, however, soon fell into the 
hands of the French general ; upon which an attempt was made 
to induce Toussaint to abandon the cause to which he had de- 
voted himself. The details of the interview in which his children, 
who, having been educated in the French capital, had naturally 
adopted the views and feelings of their Gallic preceptors, were 
made the principal agents, were eminently affecting; but the 
effort of Le Clere served only to acerate the spirit of the stern 
chief, without having power to shake his resolution. 


‘« There is one circumstance in his life which places his character in 
an interesting point of view, and cannot fail to excite our admiration— 
I mean the manner in which he conducted himself, when Le Clerc pro- 
posed to him, either to abandon the cause of liberty or to lose his two 
sons. The latter were brought by Le Clerc from France, where they 
had been sent for their education ; and the proposal was made by their 
tutor, when he introduced them to their father on their return. Tous- 
saint embraced them with the utmost tenderness, wept over them, and 
was for some time in extreme agony, apparently hesitating whether he 
should yield to his affection as a father, or follow his duty as a patriot. 
He at length wiped away his tears, delivered his sons to the tutor, 
saying, ‘ Take back my children, since it must be so; I will be faithful 
to my brethren and my Gop.’ (Vide Hist. of St. Dom. c. VIII. pp. 232 
—241.) The youths were brought back to Le Clerc, but what became 
of them afterwards could never be learnt.” * 


In the west and south the struggle was unremitted. Many 
lives were sacrificed on both sides; nor was it until after the 
memorable defence of Créte 4 Pierrot,+ that the three Haytian 


* Sketches of Hayti, Harvey, pp. 73-4. 

+ ‘‘ Celebrated in Haytian annals for the defence it made against no less than 
three divisions of General Le Clerc’s army. * * * Créte a Pierrot is an insigni- 
ficant fortification, built by our army on the right bank of the Artibonite, protect- 
ing one of the principal passages to the north and east of the group of mountains 
called ‘Les Mornes de Cahos,’ at a distance of rather more than a mile from the 
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chiefs, Toussaint, Dessalines, and Christophe, tendered their 
submission to the French general. 

The result of this step was the treacherous arrest of the former 
on sundry charges of treason, and his expatriation to France, 
where he perished in the Chateau de Joux, “crispé par le froid, 
rongé par ses regrets,” according to Lacroix, but sacrificed, as 
other authorities declare, by more tangible agents. 


“On the voyage from Saint Domingo to France he was refused all 
intercourse with his family ; he was confined constantly to his cabin, 
and the door was guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets. On the 
arrival of the ship at Brest, no time was lost in hurrying him on shore. 
On the deck only was he permitted to have an interview with his 
wife and children, whom he was to meet no more in this life. He was 
conveyed in a close carriage, and under a strong escort of cavalry, to 
the Castle of Joux, in Normandy, where he was committed to the 
strictest confinement, with a single negro attendant. 

‘“* From the Castle of Joux, Toussaint, at the approach of winter, 
was removed to Besancon, and there immured in a cold, damp, and 
gloomy dungeon, like one of the worst criminals. This dungeon may 
be regarded as his sepulchre. Let the reader imagine the horrors of 
such a prison to one who had been born and lived near threescore 
years in a West Indian climate, where warmth and air are never 
wanting, even in jails, and where the beams of the sun are only too 
bright and continual. It has been confidently asserted by respectable 
authority, that the floor of the dungeon was covered with water. In 
this deplorable condition, without any comfort, or alleviation of his 
sufferings, he lingered through the winter, and died in the spring of the 
following year.” * 


The injudicious measures of Lé Clerc ere long excited towards 
him the disgust of every class of the colonists, from the military 
officers to the labouring agriculturists. One after the other the 
native chiefs fell from him; and the yellow fever, of which he 
ultimately became the victim, just spared him sufficiently long to 
render him cognizant of the failure of all his schemes. He was 
succeeded in his command by General Rochambert, (subsequently 





village of Petite Riviere, from which the ascent is very gradual, terminating in an 
elevation which, judging by the eye, cannot much exceed 350 feet. One side next 
to the river is very precipitous ; while from the north and south the approaches, al- 
though difficult, are covered with a considerable quantity of underwood and some 
large trees, under cover of which the French made their attacks. After three un- 
successful assaults by the French, in the last of which, according to General La- 
croix, who commanded a division there, there were fully 12,000 men, the garrison, 
consisting of not more than 1000 or 1200, under the command of the chef-de-bri- 
gade Lamartini¢re, cut their way through their assailants, and retired in safety to 
the black army, with a loss of less than one half of their numbers.’’-—Mackenziz’s 
Notes, vol. I. pp. 139-40. 
* History of Saint Domingo, c. VIII. pp. 270-1. 
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killed at Leipsic,) to whom a reinforcement of 20,000 men was 
sent by the French government ; and who, emulating Dessalines 
in his enormous cruelties, finished by alienating the few colonists 
who still adhered to the French cause.* There can be no doubt 
but that to the memory of the uncompromising barbarity of this 
one man may even now be attributed, in no slight degree, the 
extreme jealousy entertained by the Haytians of all interference 
or advances on the part of France ; a jealousy so deeply rooted 
and so perseveringly fostered, as to induce them, even at this 
period of superior enlightenment, to adhere stringently to the 
38th Article+ of their Constitution, which prohibits white men 
from becoming landed proprietors in the island. 


“No white man can marry a Haytian woman, and thereby become 
entitled to her real or personal estate ; and no white man can trade 
without a special license, renewable yearly with a heavy fine; nor, 
indeed, generally speaking, can he trade at all without being asso- 
ciated with a Haytian partner. Such restrictions as these tend to 
exclude capital from the country, to paralyse industry, and to prevent 
the increased cultivation of the soil. But few Europeans can be found 
who are willing to subject themselves to the fetters thus imposed upon 
them. Ifa merchant of this class, which is sometimes the case, marry 
a Haytian woman, and buy land, and if he desire to preserve in his 
own hands the power of disposing of his property during life, or at 
death, he takes a bond of his wife, or presumed wife, for the full value 
of the Jand purchased, and then disposes of it at his pleasure ; as the 
wife or children, who by law would inherit the land, cannot take pos- 
session till the created incumbrance has been paid off. By schemes 
like these the law is evaded as to some of its pernicious consequences ; 
but it still maintains its supremacy in this respect—that no white man 
can possess a freehold, in his own right, in the soil.” { 


That the Haytians should consider it necessary to secure 
themselves against the encroachments of needy adventurers or 
political agents, none can be surprised. That they should, in 
remembering that they have already once been “pushed from 
their stools” by France, deem it probable that she would willingly 


* «The road from Petite Anse to the Cape is on the shore, washed by the waters 
of that awful bay, where, in the time of Le Clerc and Rochambeau, the French army 
made such a dreadful havoc of their prisoners of war, sending them out heavily 
ironed in boats, and plunging them into the sea. Many a sumptuous banquet of 
human flesh have the sharks enjoyed on this coast, and the sight of its waters is 
constantly recalling the horrors of those dreadful days. Can Europeans reproach 
Dessalines, Christophe, and their black armies with cruelty? Let them look at the 
conduct of their own savage military commanders, and see on which side cruelty the 
most predominates.”"—Canp er’s Brief Notices of Hayti, p. 39. 

+ Art. 38. ‘‘No white man, whatever be his nation, shall put his foct on this 
territory, as master or proprietor.”’ 

+ Candler’s Brief Notices of Hayti, p. 108. 
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seize an opportunity of re-asserting her supremacy over them, 
is equally easy of comprehension; but that they should rigidly 
enforce a sweeping rejection of all foreign settlers, is such a 
monstrous mistake in policy, that it can only be accounted 
for by the supposition that they are as yet mistrustful of their 
own powers of self-preservation. The error, meanwhile, is one 
of fundamental importance. The aboriginal race who peopled 
the island on its discovery were totally swept away, and the 
colony repeopled from Africa. Thence arose, as a natural con- 
sequence, a paucity of population, which the exterminating civil 
warfare, that has so long convulsed the country, has not tended 
to replenish. Unexplored mines of all the precious metals, 
primeval forests where the stroke of the axe never resounds, 
noble rivers whose currents run unfreighted and profitless to the 
ocean, and vast plains teeming with a rank and useless vegetation 
—all invite human labour and human enterprise—but demand 
them in vain. Hayti is not sufficiently peopled to avail herself of 
these magnificent natural advantages; and even the tracts of 
coffee, cotton, and sugar plantations, which before the revo- 
lution were rendered productive, and the source of prosperity 
to the planters, are now imperfectly cultivated, and in some in- 
stances suffered to lie waste from the same depressing cause.* 

Any one who has attentively considered all the phases of their 
history, must concede that the Haytians are a shrewd and intel- 
ligent people; and yet they, in this instance, wilfully become 
themselves the stumbling-block to their own political advance- 
ment, and their own moral progression. The exercise of a right 
judgment on this question would surely enable them to decide 
more rationally ; and by selecting only such foreigners as have 
resided long among them, and whose probity and good faith they 
have tested, to share the privileges of citizenship and property 
with themselves, they would be effectually protected against the 
encroachments of France, while their internal resources would 
be strengthened and their social importance increased. But to 
return to the French occupation under Rochambert. 

Violence and crime, as already stated, characterized equally 
the struggle on both sides; until at length the consular army, 
unable longer to contend against the combined strength of their 
resolute opponents and the English squadron under Commodore 
Loring, which, in consequence of the renewal of hostilities between 


* « The produce of the colony during the first year of Toussaint’s administra- 
tion did not amount to half of what it had been previously to the original commo- 
tions ; a deficiency which, though it arose in some measure from the ravages of a 
ten years’ war, must be partly ascribed to the great diminution which had, during 
that period, taken place among the negroes.”"—History of St. Domingo, p. 203. 
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Great Britain and France, blockaded the harbour of Cape Fran- 
= were reduced to the mortifying alternative of capture by 

essalines or capitulation to their new adversaries. The evacua- 
tion of the Cape took place on the 28th of November, 1803; the 
French having lost in the field, by sickness, and by assassination, 
62,481 men and 14 general officers. 

This event compleetd the second great epoch of the revolution 
of Saint Domingo. 

Dessalines at this epoch had attained a rank and influence in 
the country which enabled him without opposition to seize upon 
the reins of government ; and the chiefs who met at Gonaives * 
to abjure the authority of France, confirmed to him by a written 
declaration, on the Ist of January, 1804, the title of governor- 
general, with sovereign power over the island, and the right of 
electing his successor. ‘This ‘‘ Act of Independence” was signed 
by all the generals; after which a proclamation was issued to the 
colonists, bearing the signature of Dessalines only,—thus an- 
nouncing his acceptance and assumption of the authority which 
had been vested in his hands. As might have been expected, the 
declaration of the united chiefs, resolute as it proved them to be 
to cast off the Gallic yoke, was far exceeded in violence by the pro- 
clamation of the governor-general, in which was clearly shadowed 
out the system of blood and ruthlessness that he pursued until 
his death. In the month of February, apparently satisfied of the 
stability of his position, he put forth a second manifesto, directing 
that judicial proceedings should be instituted against all those 
who had participated in the cruelties of the two French generals, 
but no response was made to an order which would have brought 
doubt and danger to the bosoms of hundreds of families. 


“The governor-general first fixed the seat of government at the 
ci-devant plantation Laville, whence he removed it to the plantation 
Marchand,+ situated in the plain of Artibonite, at the foot of the great 
chain of mountains of Cahos. Here he founded a town called after his 
own name, and secured it by the establishment of fortresses at the 
base, on the sides, and on the summits of the mountain.’’t 


* “Gonaives was formerly a place ofimportance, on account of its salt works, the 
labourers of which were a formidable body, and played a conspicuous part at one 
period of the revolution, under the Marquis Borel. The country is low and sandy, 
and is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of cotton; but here, as in the south, the 
complaints of idleness and want of hands were never ending. * * * The works, 
which were substantial and good, are now in a state of ruin.’’—Mackenzir’s Notes, 
vol. I, p. 127. 

+ ‘‘ The only remnants of the meditated grandeur of the new city, are a large 
rambling low house, called the palace, and six hill-forts that rise abruptly to the 
north.” —ZJdid. vol. I. p. 141. 

t Essai sur les Causes de la Révolution de Vastey, p. 45. 
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His outward show of power being thus commenced, Dessalines 
did not long content himself with its mere symbols, but com- 
menced a military expedition, the whole of whose landmarks were 
steeped in the blood of the white population. 

The whole transaction was branded with the most base and 
malignant treachery ; and its climax was a proclamation, wherein 
it was set forth that the French having been sufficiently punished, 
an amnesty would be granted to all the survivors in the island 
who should assemble in the great square to receive their certifi- 
cates of protection. Many unfortunates, unsuspicious of further 
treachery, complied with the invitation—all of whom were seized, 
conveyed to the place of execution, and immediately shot. 


** His secret orders of the 28th of February, 1805, prescribed arrests 
and partial massacres: ultimately, on the 28th of April following, a 
public proclamation ordained the massacre of the whites, with the ex- 
ception of the priests, the officers of health, and some artists. This 
order, inspired by the most frightful foresight, was executed with 
alacrity ; it was who should strike first, the black, or the men of 
colour; but, generally, the latter showed themselves the most unanimous 
and the most implacable, because it was necessary for them to escape 
the jealous suspicions of the blacks, who exacted from them the bloody 
guarantee of a personal interest in the defence of their common rights, 
if those rights should be one day threatened.”’* 


Many of his colleagues disapproved of these proceedings, and 
expostulated in vain; Dessalines gloried in the enormities of 
which he had been guilty, and even accused Toussaint of a want 
of fidelity to his cause—Toussaint, who had died to prove the 
purity of the principle by which he had been actuated. There 
can be no doubt that the motive of the governor-general in this 
wholesale butchery was to snap for ever asunder the link which 
still bound the island to France; he had violated all Jaws, human 
and divine, as regarded his soi-disant allies; he had negatived 
every obligation of hospitality ; and it only remained for him to 
cast a slur upon the memory of the man who, in his love for his 
country, had still retained his human sympathies. 

The next step taken by Dessalines was to march upon Santo 
Domingo, which was still held by the French, and to besiege the 
city ; but after several weeks’ perseverance, during which the 
determined bravery of General Ferrand and his little garrison 
baffled every attempt at its capture, he was compelled to a pre- 
cipitate flight by the appearance of a small French squadron. 
His retreat was marked by the cruelty and outrage natural to his 
character. The sword and the brand formed its trace. 


* Révolution de St. Domingue de Lacroix, tom. II. pp. 255-6. 
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On his return from this expedition, he procured, through his 
intrigues, his own nomination as Emperor of Hayti; and on the 
8th of October, 1804, his consecration took place: the Capuchin 
Brelle, afterwards primate under Christophe, performing the 
ceremony. But the cry of blood was loud against him, and he was 
not long suffered to exult in the vain semblance of regality which 
he had so hastily and eagerly assumed: the sudden deaths of 
three of his generals, coupled with some extraordinary observa- 
tions hazarded by Dessalines on the subject, excited the alarm of 
the coloured population; and ere long his death was resolved 
upon. De Vastey gives a graphic account of this extraordinary 
scene, which, although full of his usual tergiversation and false 
colouring as regards men and motives, is still so curious in its 
detail of action that it is worth quoting :— 


“In the night of the 17th of October the emperor resumed his 
journey to Port-au-Prince, having but twenty-one persons in his train. 

‘* He traversed the whole plain of Cul de Sac in the most perfect 
security, without meeting an individual to apprise him of what was to 
ensue. 

‘« On approaching Pont Rouge he saw the troops drawn up on both 
sides of the road, and conceiving them to be the same that he had sent 
forward to await his arrival, he continued to advance without sus- 
picion. He was already deep within the ambuscade without dis- 
covering his error, or its being observed by any of his escort, when on 
reaching the troops he heard the word given to Make ready, and cries 
a thousand times repeated of Halt! The emperor now saw his 
mistake, discovered that he was betrayed, and found himself in the 
midst of the 15th regiment. This intrepid chieftain, who had braved 
death amidst a thousand dangers, rushed among the bayonets, and 
exclaimed, Soldiers ! do you not know me? He took his cane, and 
beat aside the bayonets which were opposed to him. The troops, 
struck with fear and respect, dared not to raise their hands against 
their emperor, who continued to advance through their ranks. At 
length one of the boldest among them daring to level his piece, the 
emperor immediately shot him with a pistol. At this moment Gerin, 
Yayou, and the other conspirators, who were concealed in ambush, 
gave the word ¢o fire, when a general discharge took place. The 
emperor’s horse was killed, and he himself fell, pierced with a thousand 
balls.” * 

So perished the tiger Dessalines, the record of whose reign of 
one year and ten months was written in the blood of his fellow- 


creatures. 
His premature death brought Pétion and Christophe into the 


field. The former, whose real name was Sabez, was the son of a 


* Essai sur les Causes de la Révolution, pp. 55—6. 
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jeweller at Port-au-Prince. From the commencement of the 
revolution he had become prominent through his great talents 
and love of intrigue. He had, during the English invasion, been 
a firm adherent to France, under whom he attained the rank of 
general of brigade. On the defeat of Rigaud he accompanied 
him to France, and only returned to Hayti with Le Clere’s ex- 
pedition. At the death of Dessalines, Pétion was governor of 
Port-au-Prince,—having seceded from the French cause a short 
time previously, and joined the insurgents with the whole of the 
men under his command. Various causes are assigned for his 
defection, but as they are all based upon party feelings, it would 
be impossible at the present day to decide upon the motives by 
which he was really actuated ; certain, however, it is, that from 
the moment in which he quitted the ranks of his whilome allies, 
he became one of their most determined enemies, and opposed 
them with untiring zeal and indomitable courage. His signature 
was affixed to the “ Act of Independence”’ in 1804, and also to 
the “ Constitution” of Dessalines in 1805. Christophe, the 
political rival of Pétion, was commander of the Haytian forces at 
the period of the emperor’s assassination. Born in Grenada or 
St. Kitts, he migrated to Cape Haytien while yet a youth, and at 
once adopted a military career. Even when he had attained the 
rank of general, he could with difficulty sign his surname; nor did 
he ever accomplish more, during his fifteen years reign, than 
the addition of his Christian one. At the death of Dessalines 
the northern army elected him chief of Hayti, while Pétion 
assumed the title of President of the Republic. Nor were these 
two formidable opponents long alone in their struggle for supre- 
macy; for after three years of incessant and fluctuating warfare, 
a third competitor for power appeared in the person of General 
Rigaud, who, returning from France, made his appearance at 
Cayes. Pétion shrank from exhibiting any hostility towards his 
former general ; and consequently, after receiving him with all 
possible courtesy, he appointed him governor of the South,—a 
hasty and impolitic step which he soon found reason to repent ; 
the previous popularity of Rigaud attracting to his side all those 
who were yet vacillating between the two factions. An imme- 
diate rupture was the consequence, of which Christophe availed 
himself to march upon Port-au-Prince ; but a hollow reconciliation 
took place between Pétion and his protégé, which sufficed to 
check the progress of the common enemy, although it failed to 
deceive either of the contracting parties. The individual animo- 
sities existing among the chiefs of colour gave new energy to the 
movements of their ambitious adversary; and he profited by the 
opportunity afforded through their perpetual feuds, to strengthen 
VOL. I1l.—NO. I. M 
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his political system; and, despite all the opposition of his eol- 
lective enemies, ultimately caused himself to be proclaimed King 
of Hayti, on the 2nd of June, 1811, and was crowned at Cape 
Haytien as Henry the First. 

At this period the island presented the extraordinary spectacle 
of five distinct governments. That of Christophe himself; of 
Pétion; of Rigaud; of the black General Gauman, who in 1807 
had raised the standard of revolt at Jérémie, under pretence of 
promoting the cause of Christophe, and had since carried on a 
successful predatory warfare ; and, finally, that of Old Spain ; 
and to these sectionary republics may still be added that of a 
certain wandering tribe of blacks, who, averse to the rule of their 
native chiefs, as they had formerly been to that of the planters, 
had retired to the interior of the country, and, availing them- 
selves of the natural means of defence and concealment so nu- 
merous throughout the island, lived a roving independent life, 
and subsisted upon the abundant productions of the land. Ori- 
ginally few in number, a mere handful of runagate idlers, they 
gradually increased during the disturbances until they amounted 
to several thousands. As they confined themselves entirely to 
the woods and mountains, never venturing into the towns from 
fear of recognition, they were suffered to remain in peace ; and 
the several authorities were probably the more disposed towards 
this system of non-interference, by the fact that they had gra- 
dually become too formidable a force to be easily coerced. 

Such was the internal state of Hayti when King Henry 
Christophe grasped the sceptre towards which his ambition had 
so long pointed. 
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Arr. VI.—Arnaldo da Brescia; Tragedia di Gio-Batista 
Niccolini. Arnold of Brescia; a Tragedy, by Gio-Batista 
Niccolini. 1843. 


To those who have a general knowledge of Italy, as she was in 
the twelfth century, as well as some acquaintance with her pre- 
sent condition, it will not appear surprising that a tragedy on 
Arnold of Brescia, written and published at Florence, in 1843, 
should have awakened a host of various and powerful emotions 
from one end of the Peninsula to the other ; and if, to the nature 
of the subject, we add the consideration of the author's position 
and reputation, it will be easily imagined that the appearance of 
the work must have caused a movement in the ordinarily sluggish 
atmosphere of the Italian literary world, such as has not been 
felt there for many a day. 

A bomb has burst in the midst of the dead unhealthy calm 
that oppresses with its ominous storm-charged weight all intel- 
lectual life in Italy, and all the social elements are yet quivering 
with the unwonted vibration. A myriad of living sparks of fire 
have been generated by the explosion, and none of them have 
fallen to the ground and become extinguished ; not one of them 
but has fallen on tinder, which, though it burst not out into 
flame immediately, yet preserves and augments the fire. On the 
other hand, consternation and anger—that bitter anger which is 
generated by fear—are in the eamp of those who deem it, alas! 
their interest or their duty to hush every sound, and check every 
mental movement, that may tend to foster in Italian bosoms the 
wish that unhappy Italy were other than she is. Rome—poor 
old tottering feeble Rome—is shaking in her embroidered pon- 
tifical shoes ; and casts an anxious glance across the mountains, 
to her stout and vigorous Austrian son, without whose uninquiring 
filial support she had ere now fallen from her decayed and unsafe 
throne. Her Italian children feel that their fate is bound up with 
hers, and share her terrors and her resentments.—All of them, 
save one :—Tuseany, in all respects happier far than any other 
of the Italian states, in a great measure stands alone,—and feels 
that she may stand alone, when mayhap more important powers 
and principalities may totter around her. She has long been 
looked on with no kindly eye by her of the seven hills; and truth 
to say, there can be no doubt that fair Florence, with her Medi- 
cean reminiscences, and her present truly sage and moderate 
government, is regarded by all her neighbours as httle better 
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than a traitor in the camp—as a nest of dangerously active intel- 
ligences and troublesome ideas, from whose dreaded contagion no 
quarantine can render them secure. Few persons, who know 
Italy and her governments, can doubt, that were Tuscany an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean,—were she, in short, as free from all 
exterior influence and as secure from all external interference as 
our own island,—Niccolini’s ‘“* Arnold of Brescia” would not be a 
prohibited book—as it now is. 

This condition of circumstances unfortunately enforcing the 
necessity of “letting, I dare not, wait upon I would,” produces 
in its action a state of things sufficiently anomalous. “ Arnold 
of Brescia” is “ prohibited” on the third day after its appear- 
ance. It is unlawful to introduce copies into the country, or to 
sell them; yet between three and four thousand copies—a number 
almost unheard of in the literary world of Italy—have been 
sold ; the publisher has reaped a golden harvest almost unpre- 
cedented, and the author is walking about the streets of Florence 
amid the reverence and enthusiastic admiration of all classes of 
his countrymen. ‘he prohibition, however, has doubtless fully 
attained its object, which was to enable Tuscany to reply to the 
remonstrances of her big brother, who keeps frowningly peering 
over the Alps at all her goings on. ‘The obnoxious work is 
prohibited. What can we do more !” 

Before we proceed to introduce to our readers this remarkable 
production of a remarkable man—both of them, it must be re- 
membered, far more worthy of notice than they would have been 
had London or Paris been the scene on which they appeared, 
though, apart from all consideration of circumstances, “* Arnold 
of Brescia” is a very striking poem,—before proceeding to intro- 
duce our readers to the tragedy, we wish for a few moments to 
draw their attention to the author. The name of Niccolini has 
for many years, it is true, been favourably known to those who 
take an interest in Italian literature. It is probable, however, 
that to many of our readers it may be new ; and it is essential 
to the formation of a right estimate of the social significance and 
true importance of the work in question, that it should be known 
who and what manner of man the author is. 

Our readers have already seen that Signor Niccolini is one of 
those Italians who ardently sigh for political and social changes 
in the constitution of their country; and we fear that some 
among them may be sufficiently unacquainted with the social 
condition of Italy, to suffer this fact to awaken all those anti- 
revolutionary sympathies and antipathies, which the course of 
English, and still more of French, events have generated in their 
minds. We must entreat them not to suffer a similarity of 
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words to become the means of coupling together in their minds 
things widely dissimilar. We must caution them against apply- 
ing to Italy those judgments which have been formed from obser- 
vations of what has passed in other countries. Let Italy and 
the aspirations of her best and worthiest sons be judged only by 
those who have qualified themselves for the task, by making 
themselves really acquainted with the actual social condition of 
the country, its wants and its capabilities. It may be safely said, 
that very few enlightened English conservatives would not, thus 
prepared, become Italian destructives; and yet the word we 
have just used is calculated to do injustice to the moderation and 
calm prudence of the best part of Italian reformers. France, 
who vaunts herself as the leader of European civilization, may 
perhaps be charged with having been as powerful in retarding it, 
at certain stages of its progress, as she has ever been in forward- 
ing it. And in no way has she done more mischief in the matter 
than by the just odium that her misdeeds and absurdities have 
cast on the cause of political regeneration. It cannot be too 
strongly asserted, that between “ La jeune France,” and “ La 
jeune Italie,” there is no resemblance, no connection, no 
analogy. 

The model type of a citizen of ‘La jeune France” is more 
than sufficiently well known to us on this side of the Channel. 
Their literature, too, has been examined and is accurately enough 
estimated at its worth by most of us. The factious, hot-headed 
youth, the strength of whose republicanism is, like Sampson’s, 
seated, it should seem, in those pendant masses of unkempt hair, 
whose ‘‘ principles” are set forth visibly in the lappets of his 
‘*gilet a la Robespierre,” and whose want of principle is equally 
visible in his restless longing for any change which may throw 
into confusion all the elements of society,—this personage is well 
known to us all. We hope to show our readers that the gentle- 
man we wish to present to them has little indeed in common 
with any such. Let them imagine a grave and earnest man, 
whose sixty years of studious labour have been so spent as to 
win the genuine respect and cordial approbation of his fellow 
citizens—whose talents have been conscientiously exercised in the 
production of works of which the sexagenarian author and his 
country may alike be proud—and who now, at the latter end of a 
well-spent life, speaks forth the matured convictions which have 
been formed, not amid the strife and heat of contending political 
parties, but in the tranquillity of a laboriously studious retirement. 

Such a man is the author of “ Arnold of Brescia;” and our 
readers will probably agree with us in thinking that the opinions 
of such should be at least received with respect, and examined, 
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as far as we may be able, without prejudice. When it shall 
have been more accurately perceived what these opinions are, 
from an examination of the work before us, we may take occa- 
sion to say a few words thereanent. 

Signor Niccolini has deemed it necessary, for the better com- 
prehension of his tragedy, to prefix to the volume a short account 
of the life of his hero, Arnold of Brescia. Had he thought fit te 
have trusted to his own pen the execution of this task, we should 
have had a biography as comprehensive, vivid, and full of life, asa 
thorough knowledge of the history of the period, and a warm 
sympathy with the subject of it, could have produced ; but from 
this Signor Niccolini has wisely refrained. It was especially 
necessary to the attainment of his object, that it should be im- 
possible to charge him with exaggerating or misrepresenting 
such portions of the history of the twelfth century as he had 
occasion to refer to. It was essential that his work should be 
clearly seen by all to be, not a declamatory address to the pas- 
sions, in which the events of past ages are for rhetorical purposes 
animated with modern sympathies and affections, which never 
were their own; but an accurately truthful production, not only 
of facts, but of the sentiments, ideas and opinions to which those 
facts gave birth in their own day. Instead, therefore, of writing 
a life of Arnold, he has contented himself with reprinting an 
account, sufficiently cold and colourless, by Guadagnini, a priest 
of Brescia, who, ‘ moved by the love of truth and affection for 
his native soil,” printed an “ Apologia” for him, in 1790, at Pavia. 
Copious historical notes have also been added at the end of the 
tragedy, in which the author has collected pretty well all the 
information respecting his hero, which is to be found in the 
writers of the twelfth century. 

From these sources we shall endeavour to draw very briefly 
such an account of Arnold and his times, as may suffice to show 
the drift of Signor Niccolini’s tragedy, and to explain why Rome 
stands aghast at this re-appearance of the spirit of him, whom six 
centuries ago she thought she had sunk deep in black night with 
the load of all her anathemas. 

The date of Arnold's birth has not been recorded ; but there 
appears good reason to suppose that it must have occurred about 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Guadagnini fixes it in 
1105, believing him to have been fifty years old at the time of 
his death, which is known to have occurred in 1155. He mani- 
fested at a very early period great talents, and much inclination 
for study. It was, therefore, a matter of course that he should 
become an ecclesiastic; and he went, like many other Italian 
youths of promise, into France, to become a scholar of the cele- 
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brated Abelard ;—probably about the time that the great dialec- 
tician, having quarrelled with the monks of St. Denis, and by his 
efforts to introduce some reformation of manners into the convent 
having made that retreat untenable, established his school in a 
reed-built hut in the fields near Troyes. The monk, Gunter, in 
his poetical chronicle, says, speaking of Arnold, “ Tenui nutrivit 
Gallia sumptu, edocuitque diu.” This passage has furnished 
matter for much speculation; and there is much obscurity, or 
rather, in truth, perfect darkness, respecting the events of Ar- 
nold’s life up to the year 1138; at which period we find him at 
Brescia, actively engaged in supporting the popular party in that 
town, in their endeavours to resist the temporal power of their 
bishop. And here begins the real business of his life,—the life- 
long struggle in the cause for which he lived an outcast wanderer, 
avi died a martyr. 

The tenth century is generally spoken of as the period of the 
most extreme depravation of morals and annihilation of discipline 
in the history of the church. But it is difficult to believe that 
the twelfth, of which we have a much more perfect knowledge, 
could have been exceeded in its widely spread clerical demorali- 
zation and pastoral unfaithfulness by any epoch. Rome itself and 
the pontifical seat may not have been disgraced to an equal de- 
gree by the personal atrocities of the popes, and the monstrous 
seandals of their court during the latter period ; and it may be 
true that the iron hand of Hildebrand had not exercised its aus- 
tere despotism entirely in vain. Great names shine forth amid 
the corruption of the twelfth century; and the idea of what a 
church should be had been revived in the minds of many, and 
grew not without fruit, though the gathering of it was not for 
their own generation. In the mean time the corruption was so 
profound, so all but universal, as to render well nigh hopeless ail 
attempt at immediate reformation. 

Simony in its grossest form had spread like a gangrene over 
the whole body of the church, and paralysed its every healthy 
action. Having first sprung up in the higher orders of the hier- 
archy, simony inevitably propagated itself throughout every rank 
of the subordinate clergy, with a monstrous and unshrinking au- 
dacity, which, while it recalls to our minds the origin of the odious 
term, far outruns the sin of that misguided man who first con- 
ceived the unworthy thought that the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
might be bought for money. Bishops purchased their sees, cal- 
culating the amount which it might answer to give for their own 
consecration, according to their estimate of the returns that 
might be expected from the sale of holy (!) orders. Priests who 
had thus purchased the privilege of shearing the flock committed 
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to their charge, re-imbursed themselves with interest, by refusing 
to perform any of the functions of their ministry, except for a 
price paid. The regular incomes of both bishopries and benefices 
were anticipated, mortgaged, and often entirely alienated. At 
the same time it had very frequently occurred, especially through- 
out the North of Italy, that the bishops had become the temporal 
princes of their respective cities. Their position, however, as 
such, was ever precarious and difficult. In contention, often with 
the nobility, and more frequently still with the populace, their 
temporal dominion was maintained only by a series of never- 
ending intrigues, and secret plottings, which ever and anon broke 
forth into open violence and warfare. 

In Brescia, when Arnold returned thither from France, about 
the beginning of the second quarter of the twelfth century, things 
were at the worst. Arimanno had been deposed from the 
bishopric in 1116; and was succeeded by Villano, who had been 
his coadjutor in the see. He was in his turn deposed and exiled 
in 1132, and succeeded by his coadjutor Manfred; who, we are 
told, instructed by the cases of his two predecessors, appointed 
no coadjutor. Manfred, it should seem, made some attempt at a 
reformation of his diocese at the commencement of his episcopacy ; 
but his dissolute clergy, with whom the nobles made common 
cause, were too powerful for him, and succeeded in expelling him 
from the city. Innocent II., however, sent a legate to Brescia, 
by whose mediation the bishop was again admitted into the city. 
And it appears, that henceforward giving up all attempt at re- 
formation, he attached himself entirely to the party of the nobles, 
and applied himself wholly to strengthen his position as temporal 
lord of Brescia. 

Such was the state of things at Arnold’s return to his native 
town. Fresh from the instruction and conversation of Abelard, 
his much venerated master and friend, whose testimony against 
the ill lives of the clergy had drawn down persecution upon him,— 
and whose doctrines and ideas, all more or less tending to the 
freedom of mankind, had incurred the general disapprobation of 
the church,—Arnold’s education and habits of mind were not such 
as to prepare him for quietly acquiescing in the episcopal tyranny 
and ecclesiastical corruption of his native country. He instantly 
attached himself zealously and openly to the popular party in 
Brescia, and commenced an opposition, whose only weapon was 
the eloquence of his earnest oratory, against the whole power of 
the church and the nobility. 

Arnold was doubtless indebted for much of his moral and in- 
tellectual formation to Abelard; and it is interesting to trace 
the operation of one such mind on a kindred spirit. But though 
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the points of similarity in their characters are sufficient to mark 
interestingly their connection as pupil and master, and the parity 
of some portions of their destiny serves to link their memories yet 
closer in our minds, nature had ineffaceably constituted them in- 
trinsically different men. It has been said by one of the most 
profound and original thinkers among our modern poets, that— 


“The world knows nothing of its greatest men ;” 


—and in the instance of these two leading minds of a generation 
six centuries removed from our own, there can be little doubt that 
the world has awarded by far the greater meed of celebrity and 
admiration to the lesser light. While Abelard, his faults and his 
misfortunes, his labours and his persecutions, have been a theme 
on which historians and moralists, poets and romancers, have 
loved to expatiate, till he has become known—oftener awrong 
than aright—to all classes of readers; Arnold of Brescia, and his 
weary life-battle in the cause of Christianity and humanity, his 
homeless wanderings and tragical death, have been known to 
few but the student of ecclesiastical history. A consideration of 
the entire character of both these men will place before our view 
contrasts quite as striking as the points of resemblance arising 
from their having thought alike on some great subjects, and from 
their having had the same friends and the same enemies. 

To all the faulty portions in the character of Abelard, that of 
Arnold presents the most striking contrast. He has left no 
monuments of his intellectual powers beyond the memory of the 
deeds his eloquence prompted, and the recorded terrors of those 
against whom he strove. But it will be remembered, that he it 
was, whom Abelard, about to appear before the Council of Sens 
to defend his doctrines, chose from among all his disciples to 
summon to his aid. Arnold obeyed the call; and before the 
council, pleaded his master’s cause with so much zeal and ability 
as to draw down on him the violent enmity of St. Bernard, who 
says of him in one of his epistles, that he defended all Abelard’s 
positions “ with him and more than he himself.” This is a suffi- 
cient testimony to his proficiency in the most prized learning of 
that day. 

But Arnold’s-reputation rests on quite other grounds. His 
heart was full of matters of, at all events, more immediately vital 
importance. The abstruse propositions which he had defended 
as Abelard’s advocate, and which he had learnt from him, were 
to him of so little moment, that when Abelard retracted them, 
he made no difficulty of submitting his opinions on the subject to 
the judgment of the church. And the whole course of his life 
abundantly justifies us in asserting that no fear of the temporal 
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consequences of maintaining them would have deterred him from 
doing so, had he deemed them a portion of certain and vital 
truth. The one great labour of his life was that in which, for the 
first time, we find him engaged at Brescia in 1138,—the cause of 
Christianity and of mankind against the profligacy and tyranny of 
the degenerate church. This cause no intellectual subtleties 
could obscure, nor doubts or uncertainties perplex. We find him 
accordingly, throughout his career, treading with no uncertain 
or vacillating step the path that was to conduct him to martyr- 
dom. And never does any thought,—not of his own ease, safety 
or worldly advantage—these of course are totally out of the 
question, but—of his own reputation or fame—of his power, his 
honour and glory of himself, in short, the faulty principle of his 
master—appear to have presented itself even to his mind for an 
instant. ‘To the purity of his life St. Bernard himself gives tes- 
timony in the midst of his violent denunciations against his doc- 
trines,—‘‘ Utinam tam sane esset doctrine, quam districtz est 
vite,” says he; and the anger of St. Bernard is directed 
against him, only as having been the supporter of Abelard’s ob- 
noxious doctrines, not on account of his own career in Italy, of 
which St. Bernard seems in his retreat to have known very little. 

Manfred, bishop of Brescia, having been restored to his epis- 
copal seat by the pope’s legate, threw himself, as has been stated, 
entirely into the hands of the nobles, gave up all attempts at re- 
formation among his clergy, and thus formed a strong party in 
favour of his temporal power against Arnold and the people. Two 
consuls, Ribaldo and Persico, were chosen by the latter ; and 
during the whole of the year 1139, Brescia was a scene of tumult 
and confusion. To the nobles, the bishop represented that the 
principality attached to the see would in fact become the heritage 
of their own families ;—that one after another all the principal 
families would furnish, or might hope to furnish, a prince bishop 
to the throne; and to the clergy and wealthy monasteries he 
pointed out the change that must inevitably take place in their 
mode of life, if Arnold should succeed in his attempts,—the 
danger that many among them would lose their benefices on pre- 
text of simony or profligacy, and the certainty that all would be 
required to send away their concubines. The struggle was a long 
and bitter one; and it is possible that Arnold and the popular 
party might have eventually succeeded in abolishing the temporal 
power of the bishop, had it not happened that the great Lateran 
Council held in Rome by Innocent II. in this year, to which all 
the bishops and abbots were called, gave Manfred an opportunity 
of crushing his adversary by obtaining his condemnation from the 
pope. He succeeded in returning to Brescia, armed with an 
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order that silence should be imposed on Arnold. And here his 
biographer, Guadagnini, goes into a long disquisition to show 
that he was not condemned by the pope as heretical, but as schis- 
matical only. It is a matter of little moment. The pope con- 
demned him,—as how could he have done otherwise? ‘‘ Rome,” 
says St. Bernard, in his 196th letter addressed to the legate, 
Guido,—* Rome has a horror of this doctrine of Arnold, and of 
Arnold himself, who teaches it.” ‘‘ Naturally enough,” remarks 
the priest Guadagnini, in his biography,—‘ naturally enough, 
Rome had a horror of a doctrine, which. tended to ruin the 
foundations of her own sovereignty, which reposes on the contrary 
doctrine, teaching that the pope is temporal lord of the whole 
world.” Naturally enough, Rome, who found as much difficulty 
in ruling her Romans as Manfred did in keeping down his Bres- 
cians, had a horror of a preacher, who, with the Scriptures and 
the canons in his hands, declared to the people that no temporal 
power could belong to the pastors of Christ’s flock. Guadagnini 
points out, also, that it is remarkable enough that St. Bernard 
attributes this horror to Rome only, and not to the General 
Council before which Arnold was accused ; in which case he would, 
in accordance with his usual style, have said, not, ‘‘ Roma ex- 
horruit,”’ but ‘* Orbis exhorruit.” 

Manfred returned to Brescia with the pope’s mandate imposing 
silence on Arnold. He had hoped to have obtained from the 
council his condemnation as a heretic ; but having failed in this, 
he ordered him to be proclaimed in all the churches as grievously 
suspected of heresy by Rome ; and so great was the influence of 
the pope’s name upon the people, and so potent the dread of the 
word “heresy !” that they fell away from their leader, and aban- 
doned their own cause ; and Arnold, together with the consuls, 
Ribaldo and Persico, were hunted from the town. It seems that 
he betook himself to Zurich in Switzerland, where he dissemi- 
nated the same doctrines. The following year, 1140 that is, he 
went to Sens at the summons. of his old master, Abelard ; and 
there, as St. Bernard phrases it, acted as shield-bearer to the 
new Goliah. Abelard was condemned, as is well known, by the 
council ; and the fiercely zealous Bernard forthwith wrote to the 
pope, entreating him to issue his orders for the separate impri- 
sonment of both master and disciple. The pope followed his 
advice, and directed missives to that effect to the archbishops of 
Rheims and Sens. The fulmen, however, remained without effect ; 
and St. Bernard laments, in his 195th letter, that his zeal was 
not seconded, and that no one was found in France, who would 
do the good deed of imprisoning these two enemies of the holy 
church. 
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From the date of the Council of Sens to the year 1145, we 
hear nothing whatever of Arnold. His biographer conjectures 
that he may have passed these years in tranquillity, under the 
protection of his friend, and fellow-pupil of Abelard, the Cardinal 
Guido da Castello, who afterwards became pope under the name 
of Celestine II., and died in 1144, having reigned only six 
months. He was succeeded by Lucius I!., who was killed on 
the 13th of February, 1145, by a stone thrown by some hand 
among the crowd, as he was endeavouring to make his way with 
an armed band to the Capitol, where the Roman people had 
assembled to choose the patrician or president of the senate. 
The abbot of S. Anastasio, a pupil of St. Bernard’s, was then 
elected by the cardinals, with the title of Eugenius III. A 
republican party had long existed in Rome, as well as in the 
Lombard cities, who were willing to acknowledge the emperor as 
their feudal superior, but would by no means consent to consider 
the pope their temporal prince, and still less to submit to the 
absolute power to which the see of Rome laid claim. During the 
papacy of Lucius II., the Romans had re-established the senate— 
had elected consuls—had destroyed many castles and fortresses 
belonging to the cardinals and others of the pope’s party—had 
driven from the city many of his partisans—and had lastly, on the 
occasion on which he met his death, elected Giordano Pierleoni 
patrician. Eugenius was elected privately by the cardinals with- 
out the assent of the people, the inferior clergy, or the emperor. 
And the senate signified to him, that they should on these 
grounds consider his election void, unless he would consent to 
recognize the consuls, the patrician and the senate, and to 
renounce all pretension to the temporal government of the city. 
The republican party were at this juncture clearly the more 
powerful in Rome ; and Eugenius, for all answer to their proposi- 
tions, left the city by night with several of the cardinals, and 
retired to Monticello; whence he went on the following day to 
Farfa, and was there consecrated on the 18th of February. He 
then betook himself to various strong places in the Pontifical 
State, and ‘‘ began,” says Guadagnini, “a war against his spiritual 
children, who were willing to receive him as a pastor, but not as 
a prince.” The struggle lasted during the whole of his pontificate 
of eight years and four months, a very small portion of which time 
was spent by him in Rome. A little before his death he was 
enabled to return thither by consenting to the establishment of 
the senate. He died onthe 7th of July, 1153, and was succeeded 
by Anastasius 1V., who died on the 2d of December in the same 

ear. 
. During the whole of these two pontificates, Arnold remained 
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in Rome,—having come thither, invited it should seem by the 
chiefs of the republican party, immediately after the death of 
Lucius Il. These nine years were spent by him in sustaining 
the people in their struggle for political freedom by his eloquence, 
and in preaching indefatigably his favorite doctrine of the 
necessity of clerical reform ; and, as the first and most important 
step towards this, the separation of all spiritual and temporal 
authority. He appears to have obtained an immense influence 
over the minds of the people. His party were in the ascendant. 
Eugenius III. had already found himself obliged to consent to 
the establishment of the senate, and Arnold had good reason to 
hope that the cause to which he had devoted himself was making 
progress towards its ultimate triumph. It was not, however, then 
to be so. Events which he could not foresee, were at hand to 
overturn all that he had accomplished, and crush Arnold himself in 
the ruin. How much less did he foresee, that after six more 
centuries of the misrule and tyranny he abhorred, had made the 
eternal city a by-word of scorn and derision among the civilized 
nations of Europe, his name would still strike terror to the hearts 
of the false priests whose palsied hands still clutch the sceptre 
they have not the strength to wield! 

Arnold was killed; and, as men are wont to say, did not ‘‘suc- 
ceed” in what he had undertaken. Nay, but the amount of his 
“success” is yet to be seen. Pope Adrian killed him, and burned 
his body, and cast the ashes that remained of it into the Tiber ; 
ingeniously thinking thus to wipe him out, and be quit of him for 
ever—not clearly believing, as it should seem, although he re- 
peated it in church services, that “the just shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance.” It is, however, a true saying; and 
Arnold’s work, that he did, while that poor burned carcase was 
lent him to work with, is yet alive and operative, and—as far it 
was just—will succeed. 

To Pope Anastasius succeeded, on the 3d of December, 1153, 
the Englishman, Nicholas Breakspear, calling himself Pope 
Adrian IV. If having learned to obey be the best preparation 
for bearing rule, Adrian should have been competent to the 
task; for he had been reared beneath the despotism of the 
cloister. He mounted the papal throne with the determination 
of recovering the power which his immediate predecessors had 
in some degree lost; and his first step towards this object 
was the excommunication and banishment of Arnold. The 
sentence, however, remained without execution; and Arnold 
continued in Rome, preaching and exhorting the people under 
the protection of the patrician and the senate, till an un- 
fortunate event enabled the pope to turn the current of the 
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popular feeling against him. It happened that the cardinal of 
Santa Pudenziana, who was especially hated by the people for 
his zealous support of the temporal dominion of the papal see, 
was struck in the street by one of the people, and died of the 
blow. Adrian saw at once the purpose to which this might be 
turned. He accused Arnold of instigating the deed, and placed 
the whole city under interdict until Arnold should be driven 
forth from the walls. The holy city had never before been sub- 
jected to this dreaded punishment ; and the near approach of the 
holy week rendered the people still more anxious for the removal 
of the interdict, which would have deprived the city of all the 
services of the church during that solemn period. Arnold was 
driven forth, and the interdict was removed. 

One of the cardinals, watching his opportunity, and sure of 
rendering an acceptable service to Adrian, directed some of his 
people to follow the exile, as he left the ungrateful city, and arrest 
him. They succeeded in doing so. But one of the counts of 
the Campagna, who were for the most part warm partisans of the 
republican party, and admirers of Arnold, chanced to be made 
acquainted with his capture; and before his captors had reached 
the city with their prize, he overtook them, and rescued him from 
their hands. He was hastily conducted to one of the fortressvs 
of the Campagna; and the place of his retreat was kept a pro- 
found secret. About the same time the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa was journeying towards Rome, to receive at the 
hands of the pope the holy unction and the imperial crown. The 
Roman court had some time previously arranged with Frederick 
the conditions of a treaty for their mutual advantage ; and the 
monarch had, in his passage southwards through Italy, wreaked 
a fearful vengeance on some of the Lombard cities which had 
attempted to establish republican institutions within their walls : 
so that the embassy, which the Roman republiean party sent to 
meet him on his approach to Rome, were received by him roughly 
enough, and returned from him with menaces and insult to those 
who sent them. The pope and cardinals, on the other hand, 
who also went out to meet him, were, after some roughnesses 
arising from the rival pretensions to supremacy on the parts of 
“ Peter” and ‘‘ Cesar’ had been superficially enough got over 
for the nonce, honourably received, and mutual concessions and 
stipulations agreed on. Among the conditions bargained for by 
Adrian, was one which Frederick had not the slightest objection 
to grant. It was, that he with his strong arm should get pos- 
session of the person of Arnold, and deliver him over to the 
church. Frederick found little difficulty in compelling the pro- 
tectors of the unfortunate refugee to give him up. He was forth- 
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with delivered to the prefect of the city, who caused him to be 
hung on a gibbet. His body was then burned; and his ashes 
were cast into the Tiber .... “ lest,” adds this historian, “the 
Romans, among whom he had passed the last ten years of his 
life, should collect them, and venerate them as those of a saint.” 
This took place in the year 1155, a day or two before the 18th 
of June, on which day Frederick was crowned ; Arnold being then, 
according to the computation of his biographer, in the 55th year 
of his age. 

Such are the historical facts from which Signor Niccolini has 
formed his tragedy. It opens at the moment of the election of 
Adrian by the cardinals. We have endeavoured to relate the cir- 
cumstances accurately, succinctly, and without comment. Our 
readers, however, will easily conceive the emotions with which a 
patriotic Italian must regard the story of this martyr in the cause 
of Italian liberty, who, amid the love and veneration of the 
citizens of Imperial Rome, received a felon’s death at the hands 
of an English Pope and a German Emperor. 

We shall now endeavour to give our readers some notion of 
the manner in which this subject has been treated by Italy's 
greatest living poet. It is a story which, under any cireum- 
stances, could not be told without awaking bitter memories. 
But in the present condition of Italy, it reeds, alas! no carrying 
back the mind to other days and other interests, for every Italian 
to feel, to his heart’s core, each burning word of a tale whieh 
speaks as eloquently of present degradation and oppression, as of 
past sorrows and humiliations. 

** Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur,”, and this is felt to 
be so not only by the Italians, but by their masters. Rome, 
alas! has not changed. She still “shudders at the doctrine,” 
that temporal power does not belong to her, as in the days of St. 
Bernard. She turns pale at the hated vision of the martyred 
Arnold, whose spirit has returned to earth after six centuries of 
repose, again to trumpet her misdoings to the world. She is 
still the same ; and were it not that others have changed around 
her, the cord, the gibbet, and the faggot would a second time 
have been resorted to, to still the voice of the accuser. 

Rome! Rome! might the Italian exclaim, that voice may not 
be stilled. Mother! whose denatured womb and poisoned breasts 
have gendered atheism, and nourished infidelity and doubt! 
Church ! whose adultery with powers, pomps, and principalities 
hath defiled thee to the heart, then robed thy rottenness with 
falsities and hollow semblances !—when wilt thou cast from thee 
the poisonous and forbidden fruit of earthly power? Oh! when 
wilt thou lay down thy blood-stained purple, and usurped sceptre, 
and be to us a Mother and a Church / 
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It is impossible, on reading and pondering the powerful tra- 
gedy before us, to forbid such reflections and aspirations from sug- 
gesting themselves to the mind. It is impossible for Rome and 
her rulers not to feel, that this twelfth century history is a nine- 
teenth century satire. And yet the reader will be astonished to 
observe how very strictly Signor Niccolini has followed the actual 
march of the historical events, and how entirely his personages 
occupy themselves with the affairs which were really before them. 
We have no philosophizing speeches on the general principles of 
church polity and governments,—no ex post facto prophecies put 
into the mouths of his speakers ;—none, in short, of the various 
modes which poets have adopted, when they have wished to point 
the moral of a by-gone tale to contemporary events. He has 
told his story powerfully, yet accurately and simply ; and has left 
the application of it,—an application, alas ! but too unmistakeable, 
—to his readers. Rome has accepted the application of it to her 
present self. In her angry terror she acknowledges that she is 
that same Rome, unchanged and unrepentant, who did these 
deeds six centuries since; she confesses her complicity with them 
in spirit,—she owns that the voice of history is that of present 
accusation against her. 

We have one other observation to make before turning to the 
tragedy itself, on the spirit in which Signor Niccolini has 
written. We have above spoken of Rome as the mother of infi- 
delities and atheism. It is but too certain that the history of that 
church at various periods, if read aright, would justify the re- 
proach. But the most palpable and most painful justification of 
it may be found in the social condition of Italy at the present 
day. Disbelief in the doctrines of Romanism is, among the edu- 
cated classes, all but universal, as well within as without the 
church; and the contagious malady is spreading downwards 
more rapidly and extensively than those have any idea of, who 
have not observed and talked with the people themselves. And 
few, alas! in comparison, are the minds who have been able, in 
casting away the chaff, to retain the corn;—few have, when 
emancipating themselves from the degrading shackles of papal 
error, resisted the human temptation to throw off also the bonds 
of legitimate restraint ;—few have been able to discover for 
themselves, and extract a Christianity from the superincumbent 
mass of falsehoods and vanities which have overwhelmed it. Of 
these few,—of this small, but, as we would fain hope, influential 
band, who are the sait with which unfortunate Italy must be 
savoured, if ever she is to take her place among the nations of 
Europe as a civilized and Christian people,—of the number of 
these true and enlightened patriots, Signor Niccolini is evidently 
one. With his energetic detestation of papal despotism, no hos- 
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tility to religion, as unfortunately in so many instances, is to be 
found mixed. The nature of Signor Niccolini’s theological opi- 
nions, or indeed how far he may acknowledge the supremacy of 
the bishop of Rome in spiritual matters, the work before us does 
not evidence. But of the Christian spirit of its author, of his 
admiration for the beauty of holiness, of his true and lofty concep- 
tion of the character of a faithful Christian priest, there is evi- 
dence. And the religious tone of his adversaries towards liberty 
must be felt by his aspirations to impart a tenfold force to his 
ery against priestly usurpations. 

Having thus endeavoured to make our readers in some degree 
acquainted with the subject, and indicated the spirit in which it 
has been treated, we proceed to a brief examination of the poem. 

In a preface of a few lines, the author remarks that, ‘ No 
work can correspond with the requirements of art, when a form is 
given to the subject matter which it is not calculated to receive.” 
He adds, that “ he has thought fit nevertheless to treat as he has 
done the argument of his tragedy;” but he gives us not the 
slightest hint, by which to conjecture why he should have deter- 
mined to give a dramatic form to materials which he judged un- 
suitable to such a mode of treatment. And we confess that we 
are equally unable to understand the grounds on which he has 
formed such a judgment of the story of Arnold of Brescia. To 
us it appears, on the contrary, eminently dramatic ; and we are 
inclined to think that few great historical events could be gra- 
phically, forcibly, and in their entirety, presented in a dramatic 
form, with so little departure from the actual march of events, as 
the author has permitted himself in the work before us. Is it 
that our impression on this point arises from the skill with which 
Signor Niccolini has triumphed over difficulties so completely 
as to have concealed them? It may beso. It may be also, that 
the Italian artist’s notions of the requirements of dramatic art, 
in the matter of unities, &ce., may be more classically strict and 
formal than those by which we Islanders, with our three centuries 
of dramatic romanticism, are accustomed to judge. Be that as it 
may, we are well contented to admire Signor Niccolini’s work in 
the form which, for whatever reason, he has chosen to give it. It 
should be understood, however, that it has not been written with 
the remotest idea of stage representation. Its length, if nothing 
else, would preclude that. But the nature of the subject, though, 
as we think, highly dramatic, is certainly not—at least, when han- 
dled with the severity of historical truth which characterizes this 
poem—adapted to theatrical representation. The high import, 
the solemnity of the reflections suggested by most of the finest 
passages, the absence of all excitement addressed to those more 
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popular passions which attract universal sympathy, are reasons 
abundantly sufficient to have prevented the author from contem- 
plating for an instant the appearance of this effort of his muse on 
the arena of his former triumphs.* One female only appears 
among the dramatis persone, and she fills but a secondary place 
in the drama. 

The principal characters are Arnold,—Pope Adrian the Fourth, 
—the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa,—Giordano Pierleoni, the 
newly elected Patrician of Rome,—Leone Frangipani, a noble 
Roman of the Pope’s party,—and Otho, Bishop of Frising. Be- 
sides these, the Cardinals and other priests, the Roman populace, 
the Senators, Roman soldiers, and those of Frederick’s army, &c., 
appear on the scene and assist in carrying on the action. The 
scene is entirely within Rome, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. And the action may be supposed to occupy three days ; 
though, of course, the facts which are represented did not in 
reality follow each other quite so rapidly. 

The First Act passes in an open space near the Capitol. A 
number of the populace are assembled. Giordano the patrician, 
and Leone Frangipani, a supporter of the papal party, in turn 
address them,—the first exciting them to resist the dominion of 
the new pope, Adrian IV., who is at that moment being 
elected by the cardinals in conclave ; and the latter endeavouring 
to prevent them from listening to him. The tragedy opens with 
a speech by Giordano, whose first words remind us of the well- 
known verse—* Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen!’ The 
following lines are powerful and striking :— 


“« Destatevi ...sorgete ... il nostre sangue 
Si traffica nel tempio ; e son raccolti, 
Tenebrosa congrega, i cardinali 
A vestir del gran manto un altro lupo 
Che pastore si chiami.” 


‘* Awake—arise—our very blood 
Is bought within yon temple; gathered there, 
Dark band, the cardinals assembled meet, 
To clothe with the great mantle one wolf more, 
Whom they name shepherd.” 


He goes on to remind them that they, the people, had formerly 
exercised the right of partaking in the election of the sovereign 
pontiff, until ‘‘ the fierce Innocent robbed them of their rights, 


* Signor Niccolini is the author of several successful tragedies. His ‘‘ Fos- 
carini,”’ at its first appearance, was played thirteen nights in succession,—a number 
almost unprecedented on the Florentine stage. The author was called and recalled 
on the stage by the audience fifteen times. 
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and completed the work of the audacious Hildebrand.” Of the 
latter haughty despot he speaks with too much truth in the fol- 
lowing nervous lines. They do not, however, contain the whole 
truth of Gregory VII.; for he did much, and endeavoured to do 
more, for the true interests of the church. Yet there is not an 
assertion in the lines the poet has put into Giordano’s mouth, that 
history does not accurately warrant :— 


** Cesare colla stola, ei far volea 
Del mondo un tempio onde l’amor fugisse ; 
Uno il pensiero, uno il volere, ed uno 
Tiranno a un tempo, e Sacerdote, e Dio. 
Mirate I’ opra sua! Roma deserta 
Dal Laterano al Colosseo: guidava 
Il Normando furore, e il Saracino ; 
Fremea la sua preghiera, e maledisse 
Colui che non insanguina la spada : 
Imprecando mori: cosi perdonano 
I vicar} di Cristo ai lor nemici.” 


A priestly Ceesar, one who darkly aimed 

To build a temple whence he banished love ; 
One thought, one will, one tyrant power to rear 
O’er his fell period both Priest and God. 

Gaze on his deeds—Rome a desert waste 
From Lateran to the Colosseum, 

Hither the Norman and the Moor he called ; 
His prayer a phrenzy, and his curse sunk deep 
On him who buried not the sword in blood. 
Cursing he died: and in this gentle guise 

Thus do Christ’s Vicars pardon enemies.” 


In a long note on this passage, Signor Niccolini abundantly 
justifies his reprehension of Hildebrand by citations from con- 
temporary history. Far, however, from being insensible to the 
merits which unquestionably belonged to that remarkable man, 
he concludes his note by saying :— 


‘It has not been my intention in this note to detract from the vir- 
tues which have obtained for Gregory VII. the honours of the Altar; 
but we are not bound to admire all the actions of the saints. Pope 
Hildebrand has had in the Protestant German, Voigt, a panegyrist 
rather than a biographer. This is not the place to demonstrate how 
the Germans not unfrequently become partial by aiming at impartiality, 
and corrupt the truth by misviewing facts through a love of system. 
They are now the new masters of Italy; and she, as if the evils which 
she is compelled to support were not enough, joins to them a voluntary 
servitude of mind. It is not the less true for all this, that Hildebrand 
was the hero of the middle ages. And it was because he was so, that 
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a man not less, nor less ambitious than himself, said, ‘ Were I not 
Napoleon, I would wish to be Gregory VII.’ And it would be injustice 
to believe with Daunou, that the most memorable and most lasting 
effect of Gregory’s pontificate to the people of Rome, consists in the 
solitude and malaria which reign in the Leonine city.” 


Giordano’s speech then alludes to the wealth and insolence of 
the many “ barbarous,” that is, ultra-montane, cardinals; and 
asks the multitude, if Latin blood can endure a slavery so vile. 
He concludes by demanding of them ?— 


———— “ Ognor costoro 
Sopra il vasto cadavere di Roma, 
Come I’ iena, a divorar staranno 
Dei barbari gli avanzi !”’ 

*“* Each of these 
O’er Rome’s vast corse which barbarous hosts had spared, 
Like fell hyena prowls.” 


Frangipani replies by reproaching Giordano with his Jewish 
origin,—his great grandfather having, in fact, been a converted 
Jew. This Giordano was the brother of Anacletus, the anti- 
pope, elected by the people in opposition to Innocent II., who, it 
should seem, was chosen by the cardinals before his predecessor 
Honorius was buried,—on which grounds the election was 
maintained by the opposite party to be void according to the 
canons. This and other causes of hatred existed between the 
families of Pierleoni and Frangipani; and much recrimination 
ensues between them. Giordano, however, finally succeeds in 
carrying with him the feelings of the people. He reminds them 
of the exhortations which they had so often heard from Arnold 
on that spot. The people complain that Arnold has deserted 
them, and ask if he has returned among them. ‘“ Follow me to 
the Capitol,” says Giordano, “ and you shall see.” 

On the hill of the Capitol, Giordano presents Arnold to the 
people, who receive him with the utmost enthusiasm. He 
addresses them at great length in verses full of energy and 
dignity, interrupted here and there by exclamations, questions, 
and outbreaks of violence from the crowd. The eloquence, 
which the poet has put into his mouth, is in strict accordance 
with what has reached us of the nature of his predications. He 
boldly and openly urges them to resist by force the temporal 
power of the pope. He mingles appeals to the moral laws of the 
Gospel, as contrasted with the conduct of the hierarchy, with ex- 
citing comparisons between the ancient glories of Rome, and the 
humiliation of her condition at the time at which he is speaking. 
He excites them to a high pitch of enthusiasm; and they pro- 
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pose to confer on him the old title of “ tribune of the people,” 
with which so many reminiscences of republican liberty and glory 
are associated. Arnold replies in one of the finest and most ob- 
noxious passages in the work :— 


** To, Romani, 
Pria che tra voi tornassi, in santa lega 
Unir tentava le citta Lombarde. 
Oh ferreo petto e mille voci avessi, 
Non per accesi detti arida e stanca 
La lingua che gridd; siate fratelli 
Quanti fra l’ Alpi e Lilibeo spirate 
I] dolce aer d’ Italia ; e un popol solo 
La liberta vifaccia. O Campidoglio, 
Dell’ eco tuo degne parole ascolta ; 
Ripetile a ogni colle, aure, che il petto 
Respirava di Bruto, ad ogni orecchio 
Portatele fra noi. Se Italia sorge, 
Qual fosse un uomo, con voler concorde, 
Spade non chiegga a debellar Tedeschi 
Da quella terra ove calpesta i fiori 
Il ferreo pié dei suoi corsier superbi ; 
Raccolga un sasso, in lor lo vibri, e basta. 
A questo ver, che non si grida assai, 
S’ apra ogni cor, e ch’ io non parli indarno. 
Né crediate perd ch’ esser qui voglia 
O console, o tribun. Porpora ed oro 
Copran colui, che a Constantin succede 
In queste pompe, e non a Pietro. O Roma, 
Qualunque il merti agli alti ufficj eleggi 
Fra I’ Italica gente; e si ristori 
Con senno, figlio degli esempj antichi, 
La republica tua, dei miei consigli 
Non sar0 parco ad ordinar Jo stato. 
Se questo avvenga, edificarmi io voglio 
In quel deserto, ove insegnava il vero 
Quell’ Abelardo, che mi fu maestro, 
Tugurio vil, che sia di terra e canne : 
La veglieré nella preghiera, e al Cielo 
Alzero voce che del Cielo é degna, 
Né mai sorge dal cor dei sacerdoti. 
Libera sia Roma, |’ Italia, il mondo; 
E poi la morte a Dio mi riconduca.” 


** Romans, I, 
Ere my return attempted to unite 
The Lombard cities in a holy league. 
Oh, had I an iron breast and thousand tongues, 
And not one feeble mouth to utter sounds, 
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My language would be, ‘ Ye are brethren all.’ 
As many as inhale Italia’s breezes, 
From Lilybeeum to the snowy Alps, 
Are Liberty’s high constituted race. 
Capitol, list to sounds worthy thine echoes ; 
Repeat to every hill, ye gales, the strain 
That roused the heart of Brutus, to each ear 
Convey them from us. If Italia rise 
As though a single man with firm resolve, 
She asks no sword to tame her Suabian foe, 
Even from that Earth pressed by the step, 
The iron step of his proud courser, seize 
A stone, and hurl it firmly, ’twill suffice. 
This priceless truth proclaim, ope wide your hearts, 
That I consume not on you idle breath. 
Consul, Tribune, I seek not at your hands, 
Purple and gold his form alone bedeck, 
Who not to Peter, but to Constantine 
Vaunts him successor in this pompous pride. 
Rome, choose for his merits him amid thy sons, 
Amid Italians fitted to restore 
Your old republic—think not I'll spare 
To order well thy state with my best heed. 
Ifthis be wrought, assuredly then I 
Seek to immure myself in that lone spot 
Where Abelard, my master, taught the truth. 
In that lone hut, composed of earth and straw, 
There will I watch, and pour a prayer to Heaven, 
Such as ne’er rose from heart of cowled priest. 
May Rome be free, and Italy and earth, 
And then may death conduct me to my God.” 


These are very fine lines ; and they are with perfect historical 
correctness put into the mouth of Arnold of Brescia, as far as we 
can judge from the accounts we have of his exhortations ; but 
can it be doubted for a moment that they speak trumpet- 
tongued, and are meant to do so, to the Italians of the present 
day, from one end of the Peninsula to the other? Is there not 
here enough to arouse the displeasure and the vigilance of both 
Austria and Rome? Among the various reflections to which the 
above passage gives rise, there is none more striking than the 
parallelism, which is suggested between the present state of Italy 
and its condition six hundred years ago. Only, instead of en- 
couraging by their constant quarrels and rivalries transient out- 
breaks of republicanism as in the middle ages, ‘‘Casar” and 
‘“* Peter” now understand their common interest too well to 
quarrel ; and Italy lies bound hand and foot. The government 
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of Austria in Lombardy is admitted on all hands to be as good as 
under the circumstances is possible. But it is the government 
of a stranger, and the circumstances are not favourable. The 
government of the pope, which Austria is determined to sup- 
port, and which would not stand a month without her support, 
is probably the worst the world ever saw. It is not only that 
intellect is crushed and prohibited,—that civilization and humanity 
die out from among the unfortunate population,—that morality 
and religion are perishing ;—but even animal life withers and dis- 
appears beneath the poisonous influence ; and the means of sus- 
taining it are rapidly perishing: culture deserts the fields, and 
malaria extends her desolating reign. Jf any condition of govern- 
ment can justify its subjects in having recourse to actual resist- 
ance by physical force, it must be such as that which is now 
rapidly reducing the Roman States to a desert. And is it not 
curious to observe Gregory X VI. calling on the “ Casar”’ of the 
present day for troops to keep down his rebellious subjects, pre- 
cisely as did Adrian call on Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth 
century? Can we wonder at the impatience of the Italians be- 
neath such a rule, sustained for a thousand years by a foreign 
power? There is no part of the exciting speech we have quoted, 
which will be more distasteful to the rulers of Italy, than the 
eloquent call to union, which cries to her sons from the Alps to 
the Lilybzean point, to be brothers—to be Italians—to be a united 
people. To such an extent is the possibility of union among the 
Italians of the different states regarded with alarm by the govern- 
ments, that, when at one of the yearly meetings of the Italian 
men of science it was proposed to take into consideration the 
practicability of devising a consistent system of weights, mea- 
sures, and coinage, which might be adopted throughout the 
Peninsula, it was intimated that any discussion on the subject, 
with such a view, would meet with the disapprobation of the 
authorities. It appears to us, however, but too evident that the 
Italian governments need trouble themselves with no anxieties 
on this point. The old jealousies, which date from the days of 
the medizeval republics, when every citizen’s patriotism displayed 
itself chiefly in his hatred of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns, are not yet extinct; and if Italy were left completely to 
herself, with perfect freedom to constitute herself one state accord- 
ing to whatever plan she might choose, her inhabitants would 
find it perfectly impossible to agree on the preliminary step of 
selecting a capital. We, who see the Italians here in a strange 
land, are apt to imagine that the case is otherwise. But there 
are other causes besides the mere fact of being in a foreign 
country far from home—of itself sufficient to produce the effect 
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—which naturally incline the Italians abroad to listen to the 
“* Siate fratelli” of Signor Niccolini, more than will their coun- 
trymen at home. The greater part of those, who live among us, 
have left their respective countries in consequence of their poli- 
tical opinions. They have become brothers in misfortune, and a 
similarity of opinion and of lot necessarily bind them together. 
Searcely has Arnold finished the above speech, ere a number 
of cardinals with Leone Frangipani come upon the Capitoline 
Hill, and announce to the people the election of Adrian. The 
mob are discontented ; and the cardinals having in vain exhorted 
them to return every man to his home, and the sword of state 
borne by the prefect of Rome having been wrested from the 
hands of Leone, and broken by the populace, the cardinals depart, 
leaving Annibal, a noble of their party, to point out to the crowd 
the dangers they are incurring from putting themselves in oppo- 
sition to the emperor, who is shortly expected at the gates of 
Rome. Arnold again exhorts them to defend the city against 
the imperial forces. Annibal relates the miseries inflicted on the 
Lombard cities in punishment for their rebellion. The people are 
discouraged, and seem little inclined to dare a struggle with the 
emperor. Arnold in two or three fine speeches taunts them with 
their cowardice, their empty boastings on former occasions, and 
their present slavery, till, excited to a pitch of fury, they ery ‘* To 
arms!” He then calls forward two thousand Swiss troops, whom 
he had persuaded to follow him to Rome from Switzerland, to 
help the Romans in recovering their liberty. And the Act closes 
with a chorus of Swiss soldiers and Roman populace. For this 
fact of Arnold’s having led two thousand Swiss from Zurich to 
Rome, which seems somewhat improbable and hard to understand 
the author quotes Miiller’s ‘“ History of Switzerland,” who in 
his turn refers to a certain “Cronica di Corbia,” as his authority. 
A consideration of the state of Italy at that unsettled period, as 
well as of that of Switzerland, will perhaps show such a circum- 
stance to be less impossible than it at first sight appears. It 
may be added, that it is evident from other authorities, that 
Arnold and his doctrines had acquired a great ascendancy in 
Switzerland, and especially at Zurich, a city which early distin- 
guished itself by its hostility to the temporal power of the papacy. 
The choruses, which, in accordance with the classical models, 
and Italian dramatic custom, are interspersed throughout Signor 
Niccolini’s work, contain some very spirited snatches of lyrical 
poetry. Nevertheless, we confess, that to our feeling they mar 
and interrupt unpleasantly the dignified march of the poem ; and 
we had rather have been without them. The musical and 
operatic associations which they recall, are of too light and 
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frivolous a nature to accord with the high tenor of the subject. 
And the severity of historical accuracy and truthfulness, with 
which the argument has been treated, to our feelings, dispose 
the reader still less to render himself up willingly to the scenic 
fiction, which supposes those engaged in the serious affairs of 
life to break forth into sudden song. The transition from reality 
to fiction is too sudden not to be shocking. Our sympathies are 
far too earnestly and genuinely engaged in the progress of a 
nation’s and a martyr’s death-struggle, and in the thrilling words 
which, though clothed with the forms of poetry, were, or at least 
might have been, spoken by the actors in that real drama, to 
tolerate the sudden passage to that which never was or could 
have been, except on the stage of a theatre. Signor Niccolini 
ought to consider our impatience of this intrusion of scenic fiction 
amid the stern and stirring realities with which his poem is busy, 
as a triumphant proof of the vigour and vital energy which he 
has succeeded in imparting to that slumbering and forgotten, but 
not dead, past which he has resuscitated. 

The Second Act opens with a dialogue inthe Vatican between 
Adrian and the Cardinal Guido. This may be supposed to take 
place at a later hour of the same day. Adrian feels the difficulty 
of his position, between the popular party on the one side and the 
emperor on the other. The latter has promised to quell the fac- 
tion of the republicans, and to put Arnold himself in the power 
of the pope. But Adrian well knows that the papacy, in its high 
pretensions to universal dominion, can never hope for the cordial 
and safe support of Frederick Barbarossa. ‘ Alas!” exclaims the 
pontiff, soliloquizing rather than addressing himself to Guido,— 


‘* Oimé sul trono 
Sta I’ eresia d’ Arnaldo! e se non fosse 
Che amor gli ferve d’ una fola antica 
Nell’ indomito petto, esser potrebbe 
Di Cesare I’ amico : ei |’ empio capo 
Promise a noi per vendicar |’ Impero, 
Ma non !a Chiesa.” 


** Ah me! upon the throne 
The heresy of Arnold stands erect ; 
And were it not that in that tameless breast 
The love of olden tales too fiercely kindles, 
Arnold were Ceesar’s friend. The Emperor 
Has promised us that sacrilegious head, 
But to avenge the Empire, not the Church.” 


And well might Adrian misdoubt the motives of his Imperial 
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ally, and deem that, but for Arnold’s pursuit of Italian liberty as 
well as church reform, he and the emperor might have joined in 
the work of destroying that edifice of temporal power, which the 
successors of St. Peter had so long and perseveringly been build- 
ing. For, in an extant letter of Frederick’s to the bishop of 
Tréves, we find him speaking of Rome in terms which Arnold 
himself might have used. ‘ Nowhere,” says he, “is the divine 
worship celebrated with so much scandal as at Rome: the 
house of Peter is become a den of thieves, and the pope a new 
Simon Magus, who sells everything for gold.” 
These considerations cause Adrian to turn his mind for a 
assing moment—alas ! too!passing !—to the possibility of throw- 
ing himself on the popular party, and reconciling Arnold and the 
church. He says— 


** Perd non deggio essere in tutto avverso 
Alla ragion del popolo: t’ é noto 
Cid che sperd Bernardo : oh s’ io potessi 
Tornare Arnaldo al nostro grembo, e farne 
Un Lione di Dio!” 


‘* Yet should I not in all oppose myself 
As hostile to the people: thou knowest well 
What Bernard hoped. Would that I could enfold 
Unto my breast this Arnold,—make of him 
A Lion of the Lord.” 


It was one of those critical moments, when the destinies of the 
world for centuries to come appear, as far as our imperfect vision 
ean trace the links of causes and effects, to hang upon the 
wavering balance-beam of an individual will. Who shall say 
what might have been the course of European history, had 
Adrian determined on frankly throwing himself on the people, 
and submitting to the church reform, which must have followed 
from such a step,—had he decided on endeavouring to create an 
Italian nationality, and forsaking all hope of ultra-montane sup- 
port? But it was not to be so! The black poison-drop was at 
his heart, and he could not shake it from him. The lust of 
power and pomp,—the priestly pride of caste, which deludes the 
heart it inhabits, by assuming the veil of personal humility,— 
were too strong within him; and he continues, still speaking 
of Arnold :— 


** Dalla sua fronte 
Disgombrerei dell’ anatéma il carco, 
Se in Milano costui gridar sapesse ; 
* Libero é l’uom quando ubbidisce a Dio, 
Che parla nel pontefice.’” 
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————- “I might pause, 
And raise the fell anathema from him, 
Had he the wit to cry aloud in Milan, 
‘ The man is free who yields to God his will, 
Who in his pontiff speaks,’ ” 


The Cardinal Guido is alarmed at the bare idea of reconcilia- 
tion with Arnold, and remonstrates. Arnold, he urges, is sepa- 
rated from the flock of Christ. Adrian replies, “that it is his 
duty to seek the stray sheep even in the abyss.” Guido.— 
“ Arnold is a wolf.” Adrian.—‘* God can make him a lamb. It 
is possible that he should rise, and that thou shouldst fall.” 
Guido.—‘* Oh! my lord, may it please you to change this 
opinion!” Adrian.—‘ I change! I !—who err not!”—Guido. 
‘“* But has it escaped your memory, that a council has condemned 
him? Is it in your power ¢” We must give the haughty 
pontiff’s indignant reply in the words of the original. The in- 
dignation of the day-old pope, at the implied doubt of his new- 
born omnipotence, is well imagined :— 


“« Che dici? 
Io posso tutto : osan le membra audaci 
Ribellarsi dal capo? in queste mani 
Non stan le chiavi un di concesse a Pietro ? 
Qual sentenza di Dio, ripete il Cielo 
La mia parola che qui scioglie e lega. 
Non tanto Arnaldo osd. Sol della terra 
Mi contrasta I’ impero: or pid di lui 
Tu sei fuor della Chiesa.” 


“ What say’st thou ? 
I can do all; dare the audacious limbs 
Rebel against their head? The keys once given 
To Peter, rest they not in these my hands? 
My word is God’s to bind or to unloose, 
And Heaven repeats the sentence uttered then. 
Arnold has never dared thus much! Alone 
He struggles with me for the rule of earth. 
Thou art yet further from the Church than he.” 


The rebuked cardinal seeks pardon on his knees; and Adrian 
determines on an interview with Arnold, promising him a safe 
conduct. 

Adrian is meantime left alone for awhile. The reaction of his 
haughty and domineering spirit after the outbreak which we 
have quoted, is so finely conceived, so true to nature, and the 
lines are so beautiful, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
giving them to our readers, though our space will not permit us 
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to indulge in many more extracts. ‘Sopra ogni grado,” sighs 
the solitary pontiff—solitary in more senses than one,— 





“« Sopra ogni grado, onde quassu si ascende 
Io trovava un dolor: ma sulla cima 
Vi stanno tutti; e nascono le spine 
Sulla cattedra mia pid che sul trono. 
Quanta fatica é nel guardar dal fango 
Quel manto che i pid forti omeri aggrava ! 
Oh queste gemme della mia tiara 
Sono un foco, che m’ arde il travagliato 
Capo, che a te, Signor, piangendo inalzo. 
Ma non deggio temer: colui che seppe 
La croce sopportar, ch’ era si grave 
Dei peccati del mondo, al servo infermo 
Soccorrera . . . . lo rappresento in terra.— 
O silenzj del chiostro! o della mia 
Isola nubi, che del sol modesta 
Fate la luce, siccome era un giorno 
La sorte mia, qui fra i tumulti insani 
Dell’ empia Roma, e lo splendor superbo 
D’ ardente Cielo, io vi ricordo, e piango.” 


In every step of high advancement’s route 

I found a pain, but on the pinnacle 

The whole concentered, and the spiny thorn 

Grew stronger o’er my church than e’en the throne : 
What labour to preserve from fearful stain 

That mantle that weighs down the strongest form ! 
Ah, me! these gems that blaze upon my brow 

Are fires, that this o’erwearied head consume, 
Which, Lord, I raise to thee bedewed with tears ; 
Yet ought I not to fear—He who well knew 

To bear his cross, weighed down with sins of earth, 
Will succour his weak servant—Him on earth 

I represent : oh, cloistered silences! 

Clouds of my native isle tempering its Sun, 

Here mid mad tumults and the splendours proud 
Of glowing Heaven, I think on you and weep !”’ 


It may be as well to mention that, in a note upon this passage, 
the author informs us that this lament of Adrian’s is not an 
imagination of his; but that similar sentiments are recorded of 
this pope, in a passage of Petrarch, which De Sade has quoted. 

After a couple of short scenes, in which Arnold and Giordano, 
who are together in the castle belonging to the latter, receive 
the pope’s messenger, desiring an interview with Arnold, and in 
which he, despite the distrust of Giordano, determines on obey- 
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ing the summons, the meeting between Arnold and his arch- 
enemy follows. It isa grand scene ; but it is far too long for us 
to attempt to follow the reformer and the pontiff in their fruit- 
less dialogue. The characters of both are admirably sustained. 
Adrian proud and impetuous, clear-sighted enough in human 
matters, yet blinding his own conscience with the self-cozening 
falsehood, that all his pride and lust of power are for the 
church’s, and therefore for God’s, sake ;—Arnold clear, calm, 
sustained by the rectitude of his cause, and not to be turned by 
sophistry from the assertion of its plain and simple truths ;—both 
these individualities stand forth from the canvas in bold relief, 
and leave their impression forcibly stamped upon the reader’s 
mind. 

The result of the conference of course may be anticipated. 
Arnold rejects with indignation the pope’s promise of pardon, on 
condition of his abjuring his present opinions. 


‘* Vana speranza accogli; io son fidele 
A Roma, e a Dio,” — 


‘¢ Thine hopes are idle ; 
I remain fixedly true to Rome and God,”— 


is his reply. The pope warns him of the vengeance in store for 
him, and sends him back to Giordano’s castle. He calls in the 
cardinals, and announces to them his determination not to be 
consecrated in the Lateran till Arnold shall have been driven 
from Rome. 

The scene then again returns to the Capitoline Hill, where an 
assembly of the senators and people are awaiting Arnold’s return. 
He comes; and almost at the same time Guido, the cardinal of 
Santa Pudenziana, with Frangipani and his soldiers, come up the 
hill, and endeavour to disperse the people. A riot ensues, amid 
which a stone strikes Guido, and gives him his death-blow. He 
is carried off by several of the clergy. The scene changes to the 
portico of St. Peter’s, and the corpse of the murdered cardinal is 
brought in and laid on the steps of the church. A crowd of 
people, for the most part women, are collected in front of the 
cathedral. Adrian, with several of his cardinals, comes forward 
from within the church, and pronounces sentence of interdict on 
the city, until the blood of Guido shall have been expiated. The 
imposing and theatrically imagined ceremonies which accom- 
panied the pontifical interdict are then gone through; and the 
Second Act closes with a chorus composed of the lamentations of 
the Roman women, and the chanted imprecations of the clergy. 

With the Third Act, another day must be supposed to com- 
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mence. Arnold is alone in a deserted part of the Campagna,— 
having been driven forth from the city by the people, in their 
extreme anxiety for the removal of the interdict. Day is just 
breaking, and the outcast has been wandering in the solitudes of 
the Campagna all the night. We wish that our space would 
allow us to extract the soliloquy of Arnold, with which the Third 
Act opens, but it is too long. 

Giordano and some of his vassals having left Rome, with the 
intention of finding and assisting Arnold, then come upon the 
scene, and it is decided between them that he shall seek an 
asylum in the castle of Ostasio, one of the nobles of the Cam- 
pagna, and a zealous disciple of his. On his way thither he is in- 
tercepted and arrested by a band of armed men, led by a monk, 
commissioned for this purpose by one of the cardinals. A long 
dialogue takes place between the monk and his prisoner. The 
latter, in the course of some severe reflections on the habits of 
the regular clergy, is led to speak of the treatment his master, 
Abelard, had received at their hands; and here Signor Niccolini 
puts into the mouth of his hero words, which contain a strange 
mistake in the story of Abelard, surprising in so very accurate a 
writer as is our author. He is speaking of the period at which 
Abelard taught his disciples, and built an oratory on a piece of 
unoccupied ground, near Nogent, in the diocese of Troyes, and 
he says— 

“* Presso Nogento 


Fu dai Monaci eletto ai primi onori 
Nel chiostro di San Gildo ;” 


** Near Nogentum 
Saint Gildas’ monks for him their abbot named ;” 


and he goes on to represent himself as having witnessed the 
scene which took place on occasion of the well-known attempt of 
the monks of Saint Gildas to poison him in the sacramental cup. 
But the monastery of Saint Gildas, instead of bemg “ presso 
Nogento,” is situated in the diocese of Vannes, on the coast of 
Lower Brittany. How could Signor Niccolini have understood 
Abelard’s complaint, that he was at Saint Gildas, “amid a fero- 
cious and turbulent people, whose language was unknown to him,” 
if he supposed that monastery to be near Nogent, on the banks 
of the Seme? The monastery of Saint Gildas, on the contrary, 
is just such a spot as might be supposed the scene of such igno- 
rance, lawlessness, outrages, and atrocities, as those of which 
Abelard was the victim. The remains of the building may yet be 
seen, situated on a solitary down, in a remote part of the coast, 
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called the Peninsula of Rhys. A wilder or more savage spot can 
hardly be imagined. The scanty population of the neighbourhood 
has undergone little change of any kind, since the semi-barbarous 
Benedictines endeavoured to murder their prior six hundred 
years ago. They are still an uncivilized and ferocious people, and 
the language of France is yet unknown among them. Abelard 
could the less forgive himself for having taken the imprudent step 
of accepting such an unpromising piece of preferment, because he 
had not been compelled to leave his retreat and his scholars near 
Nogent. Arnold probably returned to Italy on Abelard’s de- 
parture for Saint Gildas; and certainly never witnessed the dis- 
tresses his master underwent in his Bas-Breton home. 

To return, however, to the Third Act of our author's tragedy. 
—Arnold escapes being dragged to Rome by the monk and his 
armed band, in consequence of the sudden arrival of Ostasio with 
his vassals, who had set forth to meet him, and bring him to his 
castle. They rescue him, and would have put the monk to death 
had not Arnold prevented them. Ostasio takes Arnold under 
his protection; the monk’s party flee; and the Act concludes 
with a chorus of Ostasio’s followers. 

The Fourth Act opens with a chorus composed of the inha- 
bitants of several of the Lombard towns, which Frederick in his 
march southwards had more or less laid waste and destroyed. 
They are assembled in an open space near Sutri. They are 
shortly joined by a body of the advanced guard of the Imperial 
army, who also sing in chorus. At the conclusion of it, Frederick 
himself appears with Otho, bishop of Frising, Otho, count pala- 
tine of Bavaria, and others. A long conversation—in our opinion 
the least interesting in the poem—ensues between the emperor 
and the two Othos respecting the present position of the Impe- 
rial army, with Milan yet unsubdued behind it, and the Normans 
in Puglia and Naples in front; and touching the policy to be 
pursued towards the Holy See. Adrian is then announced as 
near at hand on his way to meet the emperor on his approach to 
Rome; and Frederick sums up his sentiments with regard to 
the papal power in the following brief soliloquy :— 


‘* Ai popoli od a me farsi nemico 
Adriano dovra? Tien quel potere 
Che grande fa sempre voler lo stesso : 
Se tu gli lasci dominar le genti, 
Dira libero il mondo, e se gli vieti 
D’ esser tiranno, egli si chiama oppresso.” 


‘¢ Adrian must oppose me or the people— 
He grasps that power which ceaselessly pursues 
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The path to further greatness. Let him rule 
The nations, he will then enfranchise all, 
But bar his tyranny, and he’s oppressed.” 


Frederick speaks with haughty briefness, and harshly, to the 
cardinals, who announce the pope’s near approach ; and then, 
while awaiting him on foot, utters a soliloquy, in which the in- 
tolerable bitterness his unbending kingly pride suffers from the 
rival pretensions of Rome’s priestly pride is finely painted. The 
pope appears on horseback, and waits awhile for Frederick to 
come forward and hold his stirrup, according to established usage. 
In vain! The haughty Suabian moves not a step ; and Adrian is 
forced to descend with the assistance of his cardinals. All this 
is perfectly historical. 

Frederick then advances, and a very stormy dialogue ensues. 
To Adrian’s haughty rebuke, the emperor replies by reminding 
him that they were not then in the fortress of Canossa; nor 
was he in the position of the Emperor Henry, when he sued for 
pardon to Hildebrand. The prudent pontiff, finding useless all 
attempt at overawing the bold and high-spirited German, by de- 
grees lowers his tone; but still, with curiously ingenious tenacity, 
strives to wheedle or enveigle his adversary into some admission 
of the pontifical superiority. He recurs to the well-known alle- 


gory, so absurdly invented to explain the meaning of the two 
swords offered by the disciples to our Saviour, as typical of the 
power of the church and of the empire. He says— 


* To veglierd sul mondo 
Come P occhio di Dio: se siam congiunti 
Chi pud star contro noi? Quel di che a Cristo 
Gli Apostoli gridaro: ecco due spade,— 
‘ Non piu,’ rispose ; e al Sacerdozio unito 
Era cosi Il’ Impero: ognun risplenda 
Nel seggio suo: come la luna avrebbe 
Nei deserti del ciel silenzio eterno, 
Se vi tacesse la virti del sole. ... 


“ Ever as the eye of God 
O’er this world do I watch: if united, 
Who can oppose us? Said they not to Christ, 
‘ Behold two swords’? ‘No more,’ was his reply. 
Thus to the priesthood was the empire joined ; 
Each shineth in its sphere—the moon would keep 
Eternal silence in the tracts of sky, 
Were the sun’s vigour powerless,” 


But even this will not do. Frederick interrupts him ;— 
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‘‘ To pianeta minore ! e non risplendo 
Che per la luce tua!” 


‘* T inferior ! 
A planet shining in a borrowed light!” 


The pontiff is obliged to abandon the obnoxious simile. He 
replies to the above cited words of Frederick :— 


‘* Viene da Cristo 
In chi tien le sue veci: io sono il vero, 
Tu sei la forza; e se da me ti parti 
Cieco rimani, ed io divengo inerme. 
Siamo uno alfine ; e il paragon si taccia 
Che all’ ira ti destO. Cesare e Pietro 
Sono i monti di Dio.” 


*¢ She comes from Christ, 
In whom she holds her way: I am the truth, 
Thou art the power; and if from me thou part, 
Blind dost thou wander, I remain disarmed. 
Let us at last be one ; suppressing all 
That rouses thee to anger. Mounts of God 
Are Ceesar and Pietro.” 


He then goes on to speak of Arnold, and tells the emperor to 
learn from the example of him— 


‘* esser nemico al trono 
Chi fa guerra all’ altar.” 


‘¢ The throne and altar 
Have one common foe.” 


Upon this subject “Czesar” and “ Peter” are in perfect concord. 
The pontiff tells how Arnold had been rescued from his power. 
Mark, reader, in the words which follow, the manifestation of 
one of Rome’s most habitual and most unpardonable iniquities. 
“ Arnold has been taken out of my power,” says Adrian. 


Frederick. 
‘* Senza un mio cenno 
Chi tanto oso ?”’ 
Adrian. 
**S’ ignora.” 
Frederick. 


** Tn forza mia 
L’ eretico verra: con morte infame 
Faro punirlo.” 
VOL. 111.—nNoO. I. 
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Adrian. 
‘¢ Un santo zel t’ infiamma 
Nella causa di Dio.” 


Frederick. 
** Without my bidding 
Who dare do this 2?” 
Adrian. 
‘¢ We know not.” 


Frederick. 


“« In my power 
The heretic shall fall; a death of shame 
Shall be his doom.” 


Adrian. 


“* A holy zeal for God 
Inflames thee in his cause.” 


This amiable accord is destined to be shortly again broken. 
There is still behind the grievance of the omitted stirrup-holding, 
which Adrian cannot make up his mind to forego. In fact, it 
was not altogether such a puerility as it might at first sight ap- 


pear. For this service was a recognized act of vassalage ; and 
the performance of it by the emperor to the pope might be, and 
when a fit occasion should offer, no doubt would be, cited as a 
proof of the emperor’s having admitted that the empire was held 
under the pope, as a feudal superior. Upon this sore subject 
Frederick again breaks out into passion : and on Otho of Frising 
joining them, Adrian quits them, leaving, he says, to the German 
bishop the task of bringing the stubborn emperor to a better 
frame of mind. And in fact, Otho, by urging political considera- 
tions, and citing the example of preceding emperors, does at last, 
with much difficulty, sueceed in persuading his proud nephew— 
for such was his relationship to the emperor—to consent to per- 
form this act of homage. He accordingly goes through the neces- 
sary form in the presence of his army with a sufficiently bad 
grace, and much to the disgust of the German soldiery who wit- 
ness this degradation of their monarch. Adrian, well pleased, 
says— 


“In ver tu sei 
Destro e pronto scudiero, e m’ hai tenuta 
Fortemente la staffa : abbiti, o figlio, 
Il bacio della pace : i tuoi doveri 
Ben adempito or hai.” 
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‘¢ In truth thou art 
A feat and prompt esquire, deftly hast held 
My stirrup; receive now the kiss of peace,— 
Thy duties thou hast well discharged, my son.” 


Frederick, however, who had kept in his breast a scheme for 
the consolation of his wounded pride—(the incident is historical) 
—replies— 

‘* Non tutti, o Padre! 
Duci, e soldati, udite : ho reso omaggio 
A Pietro, e non a lui.” 


“* Not all, good Sire! 
Leaders and soldiers list; homage to him 
I render none, but to Pietro all.” 


Adrian’s rage and mortification are great ; but he deems it 
prudent to dissemble them. And the envoys which the repub- 
lican party in Rome had sent on their part also to meet the em- 
peror being now announced, Adrian leaves him to receive them. 
To the pope’s parting charge to him to quell the rebellious Ro- 
mans, Frederick replies in verses which we must quote, as well 
for their own power, as for the sake of the true representation 
they give of the feelings which animated the emperor of Germany 
both towards the pope and towards Rome. 


‘*¢ Basta; compresi... . Se anche a me ribelli 
Non fossero i Romani, il lor gastigo 
Chiesto mi avresti indarno : i re non sono 
Un carnefice vil che mova il brando 
Dei sacerdoti al cenno .... A che rinnovo 
Questa lite fra noi? T’ affida, o Padre, 
Nella giustizia mia: tu sei Britanno, 

Ed io nacqui Tedesco; abbiam comune 
L’ odio di Roma. A Cristo ea noi fan guerra 
GI idoli suoi pagani, e il pid tremendo, 
L’ antica Liberta, ché il suo veleno 

Per |’ Italia é diffuso, e nomi, e leggi, 
E tumulti destd. L’ opra compisci 

Dei pontifici antichi, e di superbi 
Marmi s’ accresca ogni cenobio umile ; 
Fa che possano tutte in Vaticano 

Le memorie perir del Campidoglio ; 

Lo adegua al suol: quella citta superba 
Un sepolero divenga, in cui si prostri 

Il Romano pentito, e chiegga a Dio 
Perdono della gloria e dei delitti.” 


‘* Enough ; I see it—were not thy Romans 
Rebels to me, their chastisement in vain 
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Thou hadst required. Thine executioners 
Kings cannot be, nor will they bare the brand 
For priestly bidding—why do I renew 

The strife between us? Confide thee, Father, 
In my justice; thou art a Briton born, 

And I a German—we unite in hate 

Of Rome. On us and Christ the idols old 
Make war; chiefest amid them all we dread 
That ancient Liberty ; her poisonous power, 
Through Italy diffused, awakens names, 

And laws, and tumults. Each mean lonely cell 
Pile thou with honors: from the ancient time 
Sink deep the memory of the Capitol 
Entombed in the Vatican! To earth 

Reduce it, make that city, proud in power, 
Become a sepulchre in which the Roman 
May weeping call, prostrate before his God, 
For pardon for his faults as well as fame.” 





The reception which awaits the envoys of the republican party, 
now at the entrance of the emperor’s tent, may be easily antici- 
pated. We wish that we could afford space to quote the whole 
of a long speech of Frederick’s, in which he empties the phials of 
his wrath upon the heads of the unhappy Romans. No insult, 


which their fallen state could render most bitter, no taunt which 
could be drawn from the disparity between their condition and 
their pretensions, is spared them. ‘“ Stolto romore ascolto,” he 
says— 
** Di tumidi parole: ognun conosce 

Le vostre glorie antiche, e se perita 

Fosse la lor memoria, in voi sarebbe 

L’ onta minore: le virth degli avi 

Ricorda sempre chi da lor traligna, 

E chiama suo quel ch’ ei non fece. Ah cessi 

Questo vano garrir: folle Romano, 

Deh pensa alfine a cid che sei.” 

** Rumours vain 

Of swelling words I hear; the world well knows 

Your ancient glories, were their memory lost, 

Your shame would then be lessen’d: of his sires 

He who belies them ever holds high memory, 

And calls that his which he has not achieved. 

Ah cease this empty boast: weak Roman, think 

Not on thy past, but on thy present state.” 


Of Italy he tells them,— 
“* Omai provincia é fatta 
E retaggio a Germania, e il re le impone 
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Che elegge a sé ; retro al suo carro é tratta 
Con eterno trionfo. Otton le pose 
Una catena che talor s’ allunga, 
Ma frangersi non pud : perché risuona 
Liberi vi credete ? io questo inganno 
Faro che cessi, e saran muti i ceppi 
Dal brando mio rifissi. Italia spera 
Ai Tedeschi sottrarsi? Aver non puote 
Nulla di suo, neppur tiranni; e pensi 
Ai suoi destini antichi. 

* * ” * * * 
Voi senza cor, senz’ armi, e pria derisi 
E speuti poi, timide belve, immonde 
A cui tombe e ruine eran covile, 
Nati alla fuga, e a sollevar la polve 
In antico deserto, e sol difesi 
Dalle preghiere del sovran Pastore, 
Fatti ribelli a lui, sperar potete 
La signoria del mondo, e gia sognate 
Affacciarvi dall’ Alpi ?” 

** A province now 

And German appanage is Italy ; 
The King whom Germany elects rules Italy. 
Back at his chariot wheels she’s dragged along 
In everlasting triumph. Otho placed on her 
A chain that, though it lengthens, never breaks : 
Think you its clank is freedom? This lament 
I'll dispel,—mute-voiceless shall be the links 
United by this sword. Can Italy 
Hope Freedom from the German? Her very Kings 
Are strangers; she can call nothing her own, 
And yet can think on antient destiny. 

* * > + 7 * 
But you, a heartless, armless, first scorned, 
And then extinguished people ; timid beasts, 
To whom foul tombs and ruins form a lair 
Born but for flight to raise the circling dust 
In your old desert, alone defended 
By the entreaties of your sovereign Priest ; 
Rebels to him—and dare you even hope 
For lordship over earth; and dream again 
Of gazing down from Alps.” 


He concludes with saying, in answer to the proposal the envoys 
had made that Rome should again become the capital of the 
empire, in reality— 

‘* Selve d’Ardenna, e pure 
Onde del Reno, io vi abbandoni, e sieda 
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Nella squallida Roma, e vi contristi 
Per la vaghezza di memorie antiche 
Gli occhi nel fango, e chiami biondo il Tebro !” 
** Forest of Arden, 
And pure waters of the Rhine, should I quit you, 
And sit in squalid Rome, and sadden there 
In the delusions of old memories 
My eyes on mud praising its yellow Tiber.” 


It must have been with bitterness of spirit that this speech 
was composed by the Italian poet ; the more so, from his having 
sufficient clear-sighted impartiality and self-knowledge—if we 
may so call knowledge of his own country and people—to feel 
himself obliged to admit, in a note upon Frederick’s speech, that 
‘** many of the things said by him are true; and a people, who 
have for a long space of time fallen under a foreign yoke, although 
they of necessity hate their masters, yet are constrained, in the 
secrecy of their own conscience, to despise themselves.” Alas! 
every injury inflicted on a human being, ever renders the object 
of it less capable of being dealt with by his fellow-men otherwise 
than injuriously. 

Giordano replies with dignity and courage; and the envoys 
take their departure with a declaration that the emperor may 
expect the open resistance of the Romans,—reminding him also 
that the hostile Normans of Puglia are before him. 

As they retire, Adrian again enters the imperial tent ; and, to 
prove to Frederick the sincerity of his friendship, shows him the 
bull of excommunication he had just fulminated against the 
Normans. It is arranged between them that the German army 
shall penetrate into the Leonine city, of the gates of which the 
pope has the command ; and the Act closes with the cry of the 
German soldiers—“ A Roma! a Roma!” 

The Fifth Act opens with a soliloquy by Adrian in the private 
apartments of the Vatican. He is interrupted by the entrance 
of an attendant, who announces a lady who is desirous of an in- 
terview with the pope. This proves to be Adelasia, the wife 
of Count Ostasio. While her husband had become a zealous 
convert to the doctrines of Arnold, she had always remained a 
staunch partisan of the papal church ; and although passionately 
attached to her husband, she regarded with horror what she 
deemed his apostacy and impiety. The sentence of excommu- 
nication which had been fulminated against those who had 
rescued Arnold, and all who should take any part in con- 
cealing and protecting him, had terrified and excited her mind, 
till the struggle between superstitious fear and woman’s love 
had weil-nigh turned her brain. She comes in to the pope in 
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a state of agitation bordering on insanity; and the dialogue 
which ensues between the wily and cruel pontiff and the ago- 
nized woman contains some very fine poetry. Her hope was 
to have bargained for her husband’s safety and pardon, as the 

rice of her information as to the place of Arnold’s retreat. 
Adrian finds little difficulty in extracting from her her secret. 
Frederick then comes in, and learns from Adrian what has 
passed. He no sooner hears the name of Ostasio, than he recog- 
nizes it as one of the chief leaders of the republican party, and 
as such, more obnoxious to him than Arnold himself. He in- 
stantly decrees his death. And the passionate supplications of 
the wretched wife, whose eyes are now too late opened to the 
fearful consequences of the step she has taken, fail to arrest the 
sentence. She quits the presence of the inexorable pair—pontiff 
and emperor—in an agony of despair. 

Then, after two short scenes, in one of which the senators are 
assembled on the Capitoline Hill; and in the other a dialogue 
takes place in the castle of St. Angelo between Arnold and his 
jailor, and the prefect of Rome, in which the martyr is informed 
of the fate that awaits him; there follows a splendid soliloquy 
by Arnold. It is of considerable length, and as we cannot extract 
it entire, we prefer leaving it unmutilated. We will only say that 
it is a speech worthy of being put into the mouth of such a man, 
as he stood on the brink of eternity. 

This is the last we see of Arnold. His execution is supposed 
to follow immediately in the secrecy of the dungeons of St. 
Angelo; as was, in fact, the case. 

We think it a matter of doubt whether it might not have been 
better to have dropped the curtain here. The remaining scenes, 
though they were important enough to Rome in their real action, 
are not so to the main subject of the tragedy. With Arnold's 
death the high-wrought sympathy and interest of the reader 
drops, and what remains to be told appears superfluous to him. 

A struggle between the republican Romans and the Imperial 
troops follows—with a chorus of the soldiers of both parties. The 
Germans are of course victorious, and the mutual congratulations 
and self-felicitations of ‘‘ Peter” and “ Czesar” close the tragedy. 

Such is a brief outline, faint and meagre enough, of this poem, 
which is now actively doing the work, that it was intended by its 
author to do, on every thinking mind in Italy. We have thought 
it principally interesting to our readers, as a signal feat of arms 
in that great battle which is being fought in Italy, and as an 
indication of the condition of social and political feeling among 
her sons. And it is in this point of view, that the publication of 
the work is deemed an event of high importance and deep signi- 
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fication by all classes in Italy. But it is undoubtedly a remark- 
able production in a purely literary point of view also. The few 
extracts we have been able to find space for, have been chosen 
chiefly for their manifestation of the political views and aspirations 
of the author. Yet it will be admitted that these short and de- 
tached passages convey an impression of no mean poetical power. 
But if any readers shall be induced by what we have said to 
peruse the entire poem, they will find, apart from its political 
mterest, many passages of pure and high poetical beauty. 

Some of the more critical among Signor Niccolini’s compatriots 
have imputed certain faults of style and diction to this latest 
production of his pen, which, without presuming to offer an ultra- 
montane opinion on the subject ourselves, we may as well mention. 
It is asserted that the desire of obtaining a chaste and severe 
simplicity of style, and scrupulous classicality of diction, have 
been pushed so far as to have produced a certain rigidity and 
appearance of stiltified affectation; while the purity of the lan- 
guage has been marred, rather than secured, by the admission 
of Latinisms. We are inclined to think, however, that these 
critics would deem it an unpardonable presumption in “a barba- 
rian, were he to affect to pronounce a judgment on the use of 
‘* La dolce lingua” even in accordance with their own. 

We have spoken sufficiently at the beginning of this article of 
the political bearings of Signor Niccolini’s tragedy. We will con- 
clude it with a very few words on its social significance. It is 
true, that one of the most lamentable results of national oppres- 
sion is to render the oppressed incapable of returning with 
advantage to their former free condition. The tree which has 
been bent, even when its sturdy trunk has been riven in the 
bending, soon grows into the attitude into which it has been 
forced, and can assume no other. The deterioration of oppressor 
and oppressed is one of the ‘‘ proofs of design” in the creation and 
government of the moral universe, which meet the observer's eye 
not less frequently than the adaptations and correspondences so 
remarkable in the constitution of the physical world. The tyrant’s 
ever ready answer to the remonstrance of his slave, is—‘‘ You 
are not fit for freedom.” So to answer, is to avow the worst 
evil consequence of his own bad work; but alas! that answer is 
frequently too true. It is an answer that has been again and 
again thrown to the Italians in reply to their aspirations after 
political freedom. And are the Italians at this day fit to receive 
such a portion of political freedom and liberty of self-government 
as full-grown nations may exercise with advantage? If a con- 
scientious Englishman should find it difficult to answer this 
inquiry unconditionally in the affirmative, it must be remembered, 
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that a negative reply by no means condemns the Italians to a 
permanence of their actual condition. It is absolutely necessary 
for a man to go into the water before he can swim. It must be 
remembered, also, that an Englishman, with his heir-loom of 
training in freedom’s school for centuries, is apt to erect a very 
high standard of requirements for the capacity of self-government. 
France deemed herself perfectly fit to manage her own affairs 
some half century since. And we think that few who know Italy, 
will doubt, that she is to the full as fit for freedom as France was 
then, or has been since. It is true that fair France has, since 
that day, 
‘* Play’d such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep; who with our spleens 
Would all themselves Jaugh mortal.” 


But they are improving gradually and perceptibly ; and though 
that improvement is in a great measure due to their good fortune 
n having a nurse strong enough to guide them, and subtle enough 
to make them think they are going alone, still they are feeling 
their legs, and are making a real progress which would have been 
impossible had they remained ever swathed in the bandages of 
nfancy. 

We hold Signor Niccolini’s book, and the reception it has met 
with from his countrymen, to be astrong proof that Italy has still 
that in her, which should make a nation great and free. And 
we must confess that the same principles and sympathies, which 
attach us to the good cause of English conservatism, in its true 
and enlightened sense, compel us to join our aspirations to those 
of the thousands, in whose breasts the generous sentiments of 
the work we have been examining have found a ready echo. We 
are addressing ourselves, we trust, to English conservatives of 
that best class, in whom, under Providence, is now England’s 
surest hope for the future,—who know that true conservatism and 
wholesome progression are not only compatible, but, in truth, 
indissolubly linked together ; and to such readers we say—Make 
yourselves acquainted with the views, opinions, and hopes of the 
Italians, as represented by such men as our author and his 
admirers ; make yourselves also acquainted with [taly—especially 
Middle and Southern Italy—and her governments,—with her so- 
cial, intellectual, moral, and religious condition ;—and then... . 
we should wish nothing better for Italy, than that it were pos- 
sible for her future destinies to depend on your judgment of her 


cause. 
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2. The Return of the Druses ; a Tragedy. By Robert Browning. 
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3. Gerald ; a Dramatic Poem. By J. W. Marston. Mitchell. 


Ovr friends in the Colonies must have been very much puzzled by 
the aspect of our literature during the last few years, and more 
especially must they be so at the present period, when it would 
seem that the only works extensively patronized by the vast ma- 
jority of general readers are those which deal in half-historical 
balderdash, drilled and paraded into fictions, and made yet more 
grossly intelligible to the vulgar apprehension, by loudly trumpeted 
illustrations on wood, or steel, or stone. It would, moreover, 
seem that the taste of the time (except in the very gravest depart- 
ments of science and letters) was thoroughly devoted to broad 
farce and burlesque. Though genius can elevate and redeem the 
lowest or the most depraved subjects, the suite of those which 
follow in such a perilous walk becomes as detestable to all 
highly educated and refined intellects, as injurious and vitiating 
to the public feeling and taste. From such premises our friends 
over the seas will naturally have inferred that this degradation of 
literature, and this farcical laugh-making, these ‘unredeemed 
real-life vices, are not so much the consequence of the popular 
craving, as of the over-feeding; and that the feeders who purvey 
this mass of coarseness and absurdity, are the only authors of the 
time capable of dealing successfully with fiction ;—in short, that 
we have no fine imaginative intellects, with creative faculties of 
the higher order, among us, either in poetry or prose. We intend 
to disabuse our Colonial friends of this erroneous impression ; 
and the notice we shall give from time to time of the productions 
of living English authors, while it will only be doing justice to 
the genius of the mother country, will supersede the necessity of 
our further reply to many respected remonstrances and suggestive 
communications from foreign correspondents on this very subject. 
Our subscribers in the Colonies may, therefore, depend henceforth 
on receiving the information they require as to the condition and 
movements of the home department of literature. 

But not upon the authors and the public only does the pre- 
vailing depravity of taste rest for its present extensive influence, 
supply, and support. Many newspapers, and some of the Reviews, 
adopt the same tone, and work to the same end by the same 
means. ‘They herald forth a new work of this class by applause, 
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review it with excitement, and make copious extracts with a 
flourish of penny trumpets between each paragraph. Even Maga- 
zines which once held high positions for original essays and as 
critical organs of literature, have abandoned these things entirely, 
and laying down the mirror which should be held up to the face 
of nature, have taken up the horse-collar instead, to show us the 
ridiculous and the monstrous. 

It will now be asked, “ Are there any signs of a healthy vita- 
lity among living authors, independent of those old established 
reputations, the owners whereof are reposing upon their laurels ? 
—are there any new men with whom abstract power and beauty 
is a passion, and who possess the requisite faculties for their de- 
velopement? Are there, also, any signs of efforts, on their part, 
to revive or create a taste in the public for the higher classes of 
composition? and if so, with what degree and prospect of 
success? These are surely very interesting questions—some of 
them easily answered, others open to considerable difficulties and 
incertitude. There is, however, something else, and something 
better also, to be found among us; there is a secret spirit at 
work beneath all this load of earth and compost, this feverish 
expanse of stagnant water. 

Whatever may be the struggles—foolishly called all-absorbing 
—which are now transpiring in politics, in theology, and the 
commercial world ; and however convinced each of the different 
parties may be that nothing else can go right—nor that, indeed, 
can any thing else be properly attended to—till their particular 
cause is settled as they wish,—it is manifest that there is quite 
as great a struggle now going on in our literature, and in that very 
department which is most neglected by the public—we mean in 
poetry. The public does not see this ; and as poetry is at present 
so unpopular, the critics do not see the struggle ; but let anybody 
look at the persevering announcements of new poems in adver- 
tisements, and read a few of the poems of some half dozen men 
—beginning with those at the head of this article,—and then the 
truth of our assertion will become apparent. The energetic 
spirit at work in various minds, and with different kinds and de- 
grees of power, but still at work, not only without the slightest 
outward encouragements, but with all manner of opposition in 
their path, and with certain expenditure of time and worldly 
means upon their “losing game,” must absolutely possess some- 
thing genuine in its elements, and in its hopeful and indefatigable 
continuity. 

To every reader of highly cultivated taste and feeling for 
poetry it cannot now be requisite that we should do more than 
express our admiration of the fine genius of Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
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son, and our sympathy with his efforts to elevate the tone of 
modern poetry by that ideal beauty, the divine presence of which 
we recognize in almost every poem he writes. Worthy to be 
mentioned with him, in respect of genius and a devotion to 
ideal art, is Mr. Robert Browning; yet not to be compared 
with Mr. Tennyson, because different—essentially different in 
some respects,—choosing subjects dissimilar, and dissimilar in 
tone of thought, in general and particular treatment, and in 
execution. Unlike to all these is Mr. Marston; nor does it 
appear that his faculties have attained an equally complete 
developement with those previously named. 

The genius of Mr. Marston has hitherto displayed a misgiving 
originality—or a fancied originality—self-confident at its first 
launch upon the tide, and midway calling for help from the past, 
and supporting its sinking venture by all manner of old associa- 
tions. He took the bull by the horns, and let him go again ; the 
consequence has been that he has only aggravated and exalted 
the power he intended to tame or transfer. He intended to 
show that the bull was a real thing, and the provocation trans- 
forms it to a Jupiter. The principle on which the “ Patrician’s 
Daughter” was written, was to prove that reality and the 
present time constituted the best material and medium for mo- 
dern poetry, especially dramatic poetry. Now this very play 
contains as many antiquated words and phrases as any modern 
drama written in direct imitation of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
As an acting tragedy it has failed to take any satisfactory hold 
uponthe stage—for ladies with fashionable parasols,and gentlemen 
in grenadiers’ caps, are an outrage to tragic art, which appeals 
to the hearts and businesses of men through universal sympa- 
thies; and inasmuch as it cannot be aided by matter-of-fact 
costumes, so it may be injured by ugliness in that respect, more 
particularly when it constantly calls back (instead of stimulating) 
the imagination, and reminds it that all this pretended reality is 
not real. When Mr. Macready passionately repeated, “ This 
heart !—this heart!” with a modern English hat, of the last 
fashion, grasped in his hand, and held forth convulsively at each 
repetition—presenting to the eye the appearance of being dis- 
played as the thing alluded to, or else as a recipient, intended to 
catch the heart if it fell out of the sufferer’s breast—the effect 
was felt by some of the most sincere well-wishers of Mr. Marston 
to be fatal. This latter effect, he might say, was hardly his 
fault; yet he is responsible for it, as a part of the principle he 
wished to see illustrated. Of a similar kind, in design and struc- 
ture, is “ Gerald,” by the same author. It is another form of 
the idea of a man of genius struggling with the world of the 
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present time.—The scenes are laid in such places as Hyde Park, 
the High Road, at Bayswater, &c., and the language having a 
strong smack of the olden time. The poem may be designated 
as a narrative dialogue and reverie, in which a series of emotions 
and thoughts, and a few events, are brought before us. They are 
all very like private experiences poetized, philosophized, and mo- 
ralized upon ; and that which chiefly caused us to say that we 
thought the author's faculties had not attained their maturity, 
is the love he has for displaying his good things in Italics, evi- 
dently showing that he considers the ideas as very new, which 
they frequently are not, though perhaps expressed in a novel 
form. But the gravest fault is, that the author gives us no 
proof that his hero is a man of genius. Gerald, contemplating 
to leave his village, for the purpose of achieving something great 
in the world, says :— 
Gerald. 
* Should I fail— 
Wake to neglect and scorn! Hence poor distrust! 
The omens of my life have been too clear— 
Too noble to delude! Nocommon end 
My Part points out. Believe ’twas not in vain 
My young inclinings, spurning common lore 
And saws of village Solons, led my feet 
Up mountain heights ere dawn to cheer the Sun 
On his great march, and feel that we were born 
To kindred destinies ;—or bade me stand 
In the deep silence of autumnal woods, 
Awed, saddened, solaced, purified, sublimed, 
Or muse enchanted by the choral streams, 
And find my mood to Nature’s music set ;— 
Or watch at eve the solid orb of fire 
Melt in diffusive tenderness, while stole 
Into my heart a pensive sanctity 
That made me covet an excuse for tears ! 
Edith. 
I love to listen. 
Gerald. 
In my solitude, 
While bending o’er the page of bards, to feel 
Their greatness fill my soul, and albeit then 
The lofty meaning I could scarce translate, 
To quiver with an awful, vague delight, 
And find my heart respond, although the sense 
Outran my thought! What, shall no harvest burst 
From seed like this ?” 
Gerald, p. 11. 


We answer, “very likely not any.” If any, then most 
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likely a reproduction of the thoughts of others, the seeds of 
which have inspired him. All that he says in proof of an im- 
pulse and capacity, is in itself only poetical emotion, which 
should not be mistaken (as it always is in youth) for poetical 
genius. Gerald leaves his home feeling a strong impulse to do 
something great in the world. Here at once we see the old sad 
error—a vague aspiration or ambition mistaken for an object 
and a power. A man of genius rushes out of his solitude, or 
takes some extreme step, because he is possessed with a ruling 
passion,—a predominating idea,—a conviction that he can 
accomplish a particular thing, and so relieve his breast of the 
ever-smouldering image—his imagination of the ever-haunting 
thought. He does not rush forth with expanded arms to grasp 
at whatever presents itself to his inflamed desires, but to grasp 
his soul’s idol. In like manner—to come down to details—a 
man of genius never snatches a pen, and sits down to write what- 
ever comes uppermost; (if he do so, now and then, it is because 
he is in a morbid state, and will most likely burn what he has 
written ;) but to write down a sudden revelation of a definite 
kind. We think, that towards the close of his work Mr. Mars- 
ton discovered this ; in fact, we see signs that he did; but it was 
too late, and all he could do was to make his hero accuse himself 
of a selfish ambition as an excuse for his want of success. This 
was very much the case with the character of the hero of the 
“ Patrician’s Daughter,”—all manner of extravagant things are 
said of his genius, but he himself does nothing to prove it. 

So much for these heroes ; but that the author of both these 
works is a man of genius, and one of the moving spirits of the 
time, no doubt can exist. Mr. Marston’s writings are full of 
thoughtful beauty, of religious aspiration, and affectionate ten- 
derness. In the following passage, Gerald, after his failure in 
ambition, alludes to his deceased father in these words :— 


Gerald. 
** 1 should have been 

His chief companion, constant minister 
To every wish—shared all his quiet joys— 
Aided his kindly spirit, ever fain 
To make all round him happy. But, alas! 
1 deemed myself too great for such mean ends— 
Played Critic, and not Brother to the world! 
Our Life’s affections are its sanctity, 
Its vestal fires. Should they die out, albeit 
In the Mind’s Temple every niche doth boast 
An intellectual glory, still the pile 
Loses its holiness—is desecrate ! 
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Edith. 
But surely thou hast taught this in thy page ! 

Gerald. 
Oh! that my page had taught it to my heart, 
How much of self was mingled with my aims. 
I would have blessed the world—dowered it with light, 
And joy, and beauty. Ay! but then the world 
Must know I blessed it. Pitiful! and vain— 
Diseased at core! I think at God’s great bar 
There will be fewer evil deeds condemned, 
Than good deeds for ill ends.” 

Gerald, p. 95. 


It is impossible to read such pans 0 as these,—and Mr. 
Marston’s writings have many quite equal to them,—without feel- 
ing that interest in him, and that hope for his best success in 
literature, which his fine nature and abilities so fully merit. But 
now, after the somewhat depressing scenes of these feverish 
struggles for fame, as illustrated in the heroes of the works we 
have just been considering, let us turn to the mild, steady wis- 
dom, and half-melancholy fortitude, displayed in the ‘ Ulysses” 
of Tennyson—a poem which we have never seen quoted before, 
nor have we ever heard anybody name it. Its quietude must 
steal slowly upon the world. 
Ulysses. 
“« It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments— 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all ; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
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As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains : but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods 

When | am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail ; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old ; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

Tennyson’s Poems, Vol. 
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The mild dignity and placid resolve,—the kingly resignation, 
—the unaffected and unostentatious modesty and self-conscious 
power,—the long, softened shadows of memory cast from the 
remote vistas of practical knowledge and experience, with a 
suffusing tone of ideality breathing over the whole, and giving a 
saddened charm even to the suggestion of a watery grave,—all 
this, and much more, independent of the beautiful picturesque- 
ness of the scenery, render this poem of “ Ulysses” one of the 
most exquisite (as it has hitherto been one of the least noticed) 
poems in this or any other language. And equal praise may be 
justly given to many of Mr. Tennyson’s productions. 

Mr. Browning's play of “A Blot in the Secutcheon” was 
written on the same domestic principle as the “ Patrician’s 
Daughter,” but not presenting itself attired in the atrocious 
English hat and coat of the present day—“ the least, a death to 
nature” and to ideal art. The play was intended to be nobly 
and boldly unconventional, and as it was therefore proportionately 
dangerous, it contained several strong conventional speeches car- 
ried to absurdity, witha view to “ carry off” the danger. It was 
full of misgivings in consequence, and at last we did not know 
which was meant for the true morality. It was finely acted by 
Mr. Phelps and Miss Faucit; very badly by all the rest; and 
“ put upon the stage” with marked indifference. 

In the last Number of this Review some animadversion was 
made on an error into which Mr. Browning had fallen with 
regard to certain historical facts which he had mistaken in his 
tragedy entitled ‘* The Return of the Druses.” We shall now 
offer a few remarks on the tragedy as a dramatic production. 
It is worth a thousand of such equivocal tragedies as “ Mary 
Stuart,” and the much puffed “ Gisippus.” The objections we 
have to make to the “ Druses” are chiefly matters of structure 
and detail, and a want of clearness in several respects, inde- 
pendent of a somewhat puzzling nomenclature. A certain diffi- 
culty in the Druse names was inseparable from the subject; but 
when we find Djabal, Raghib, Karshook, &c., accompanied by 
the Grand Master’s Prefect, the Patriarch’s Nuncio, the Re- 
publie’s Admiral, initiated Druses, &c. &c., we see at once that 
a great number of serious recollections will be required of us, to 
which we must often look back with care. Probably the author 
thought that, as the other names were difficult to us “ uninitiated 
Druses,” it would be best not to confuse us with more proper 
names, and that the Grand Master’s Prefect was therefore better 
than to call him by a name with all this added to it. But to 
proceed. The tragedy opens with these emphatic and confound- 
ing lines :— 

VOL. IIl.—NO. I. P 
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Karshook. 

‘* The moon is carried off in purple fire : 

Day breaks at last! Break glory, with the day, 

On Djabal, ready to assume his shape 

Of Hakeem, as the Khalif vanished erst 

On red Mokattam’s brow—our Founder’s flesh, 

As he resumes our Founder’s function !” 

The Druses, Act I. Scene I. 


Now, the reader, who even if a Druse, is, most probably, an 
“uninitiated Druse,” does not know who or what Djabal is; nor 
who Hakeem may be, nor what “ his shape ;” nor what Khalif is 
referred to, nor the geographical and historical relations of “ red 
Mokattam’s brow,” which may belong to a blood-red demon or a 
mountain ; nor anything about this particular Founder’s flesh or 
function! The whole of the first scene is in this strain of im- 
plicit faith in the reader’s knowledge of all these matters. As 
the tragedy developes, we are made sufficiently acquainted with 
all that went before ; but this is reversing the dramatic principle. 
In this case, an opening dialogue between one or two who had no 
faith in Djabal’s mission, and Khalil, who was devoted to him, 
would at once have put the reader in full possession of the state 
of affairs, provided this was made the simple, straightforward 
business of the scene. Something of the kind occurs on Khalil’s 
entrarice, but it is so mixed up with the confusion of the Druses 
seeking plunder, and so overlaid with intricate statements and 
allusions, that it ‘darkens knowledge,” and the opportunity is 
smothered and wasted. In like manner, at the close of the First 
Act, there is a marked reference made to “ Djabal’s story of 
some Count Dreux, who, sick of wandering from Bouillon’s war, 
left his old name in Lebanon.” This caused us much pause and 
speculation, first to understand why it was introduced, then why 
by Djabal, then if it were true or not—and if not, why not? Cer- 
tainly, it is no easy matter to construct a five-act drama of any 
kind, which can bear, as it always ought to bear, a close exami- 
nation in all its parts and asawhole. At the close of the Fourth 
Act, we found the solution we desired, clearly made out—it was 
a lie told by Djabal to flatter the vanity, attach the affections, 
and secure the interest of Loys de Dreux to the Druse cause. 
The author had it all in his mind safe enough, but he should have 
helped us sooner. Puzzling the head does not excite and suspend 
an interest, but delays or prevents our feeling an interest. The 
first speech of Act II. is also very difficult to understand gram- 
matically, though it may be correct nevertheless; and there 
seems to be some vacillation on the part of Anael as to her love 
for Djabal, and a certain leaning towards Loys, (who also hesi- 
tates about protesting “a love he dare not feel,” yet subse- 
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ue says that Anael loves him,) while, on the we of Djabal, 
} is a conflict maintained, even to the close of the Fifth Act, 
as to his devoted love, or resistance of love, with r to Anael, 
—all of which keeps our understanding so continually on the alert, 
that it checks the free progress of the imagination and sympa- 
thetic emotions. We do not infer, that any of these conditions 
of feeling are naturally or dramati wrong; all we mean to 
say is, that from a want of clearness and precision in the mar! 
out, the subtle working has the effect of a puzzle. We think s 
positions need a more material form; a more hard, out-spoken 
statement, to render them successful on the stage; a sort of 
matter-of-fact declaration of the state of affairs, which shall almost 
make an audience say, ‘‘ Does he take us for fools ?”—the answer 
to which many a dramatist will readily mutter through his teeth, 
to himself. The main requisites for a successful acting tragedy are 
character and passionate action—and these the ‘‘ Druses” pos- 
sesses in the highest degree ; the next requisite is the perspicuous 
distribution of the action—and here this tragedy is deficient, 
but in a way that might easily be remedied, and with far less 
trouble than is always taken with the works of Mr. Knowles; or 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, or with any of the “ great discoveries” and 
failures of Mr. Macready. 

The character of Djabal is a masterpiece, and of the highest 
order of dramatic portraiture. It is at once complicated and 
clear ; the motives intervolved and conflicting, yet ‘palpable to 
feeling as to sight ;” and all his actions, their results, and his own 
end, are perfectly in harmony with these premises. Anything 
in him that puzzles us, is only in the progress of the drama; for 
eventually he stands out in the finest relief, as though upon ‘‘ the 
mountain” to which his dying steps lead on his emancipated 
people. Moreover, he himself knows what he is, and thus ex- 
plains all difficulties :— 

Djabal. 

‘* I perish—yet do I, can I repent? 
I, with an Arab instinct thwarted ever 
By my Frank policy,—and, in its turn, 
A Frank brain thwarted by my Arab heart— 
While these remained in equipoise I lived 
Nothing; had either been predominant, 
As a Frank schemer or an Arab mystic 
I had been something ;—now, each has destroyed 
The other—and behold from out their crash 
A third and better nature rises up— 
My mere Man’s-nature! And I yield to it— 
1 love thee—I—who did not love before |” 


The Druses, Act V. Scene I. 
P 
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This is to write drama and psychological history at the same 
time. We merely, however, advert in passing to the expression 
of “I, who did not love before,” as one of those instances of un- 
necessary confusion induced by a want of care in previous expres- 
sions,—for certainly, at pages 7, 8, 9, 13, and 14, we had very 
good grounds for suspecting that he did love before. 

The characters of Anael, of Loys, of the Prefect, and the 
Nuncio, are scarcely less admirably drawn as characters, though 
not so elaborately finished, as Djabal. Indeed, there is scarcely 
room in the space of an acting drama to elaborate more than one 
or two characters ; and the elaboration of four or five characters 
in some of Shakspeare’s plays, is only a proof of the statement, 
inasmuch as none of his plays are acted as written, but curtailed, 
in some cases, by perhaps a third part. The whole of the scene 
with the Nuncio, in the Fifth Act, is finely worked up, and would 
be eminently effective on the stage, if well acted; though perhaps 
nobody at present before the public could play the Nuncio but 
Mr. Macready,—who could not, however, play Djabal. He 
would never feel that he rightly understood the character. But 
one of the finest scenes in this great tragedy, and we select it 
because the most intelligible as an extract, is that which takes 
or between Loys and the old, scheming, mercenary, voluptuous, 

yeena-like Prefect, who is deposed—and whom Djabal has 
plotted to murder in the alcove. 


“« Enter the Prerect with Guarps, and Loys. 


The Prefect. 


[To Guards.] Back, I say, to the galley every guard ! 
That's my sole care now—-see each bench retains 
Its complement of rowers—I embark 
O’ the instant, since this Knight will have it so. 
Alas me! Could you have the heart, my Loys ? 
[To a Guard who whispers.] Oh, bring the holy Nuncio here 

forthwith! [Exeunt Guards. 
Loys, a rueful sight, confess, to see 
The grey discarded Prefect leave his post, 
With tears i’ the eye! So you are Prefect now ? 
You depose me—you succeed me? Ha, ha! 

Loys. 
And dare you laugh, whom laughter less becomes 
Than yesterday’s forced meekness we beheld . . . 
Prefect. 

. . « When you so eloquently pleaded, Loys, 
For my dismissal from the post ?—Ah, meek 
With cause enough, consult the Nuncio else ! 
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And wish him the like meekness—for so staunch 
A servant of the church can scarce have bought 
His share in the Isle, and paid for it, hard pieces ! 
You’ve my successor to condole with, Nuncio! 
I shall be safe by then i’ the galley, Loys! 
Loys. 
You make as you would tell me you rejoice 
To leave your scene of... 
Prefect. 
Trade in the dear Druses ? 
Blood and sweat traffic? Spare what yesterday 
We had enough of! Drove I in the Isle 
A profitable game? Learn wit, my son, 
Which you'll need shortly! Did it never breed 
Suspicion in you all was not pure profit, 
When I, the rapacious . . . and so forth . . . was bent 
On having an associate in my rule ? 
Why did I yield this Nuncio half the gain, 
If not that I might also shift . . . what on him? 
Half of the peril, Loys! 
Loys. 
Peril ? 
Prefect. 
Hark you! 
I’d love you if you’d let me—this for reason, 
You save my life at price of . . . well, say risk 
At least, of yours. I came a long time since 
To the Isle: our Hospitallers bade me tame 
These savage wizards, and reward myself. 
Loys. 
The Knights who so repudiate your crime ? 
Prefect. 
Loys, the Knights—we doubtless understand 
Each other; as for trusting to reward 
From any friend beside myself . . . No, no! 
+ * * * * ” 
With this alcove’s delicious memories 
Got to be mingled visions of gaunt fathers, 
Quick-eyed sons, fugitives from the mine, the oar, 
Stealing to catch me: brief, when I began 
To quake with fear—(I think I hear the Chapter 
Solicited to let me leave, now all 
Worth staying for was gained and gone !)—I say 
That when for the remainder of my life 
All methods of escape seemed lost—just then 
Up should a young hot-headed Loys spring, 
Talk very long and loud—in fine, compel 
The Knights to break their whole arrangement, have me 
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Home for pure shame—from this safehold of mine 
Where but ten thousand Druses seek my life, 
To my wild place of banishment, San Gines 
By Marcia, where my three fat manors lying, 
Purchased by gains here and the Nuncio’s gold, 
Are all I have to guard me,—that such fortune 
Should fall to-me I hardly could expect ! 
Therefore, I say, I'd love you! 
Loys. 
Can it be? 
I play into your hands then? Oh, no, no! 
The Venerable Chapter, the Great Order 
Sunk o’ the sudden into fiends of the pit? 
But I will back—will yet unveil you ! 
Prefect. 
Me? 
To whom ?—perhaps Sir Galeas, who in Chapter 
Shook his white head thrice—and some dozen times 
My hand this morning shook for value paid ? 
To that Italian Saint Sir Cosimo ?— 
Indignant at my wringing year by year 
A thousand bezants from the coral-divers, 
As you recounted ; felt he not aggrieved ? 
Well might he—I allowed for his half share 
Merely one hundred! ToSir... 
Loys. 
See! you dare 
Inculpate the whole Order; yet should I, 
A youth, a sole voice, have the power to change 
Their evil way had they been firm in it? 
Answer me! 
Prefect. 
Oh, the son of Bretagne’s Duke, 
And that son’s wealth, the father’s influence, too, 
And the young arm, we'll even say, my Loys, 
—The fear of losing or diverting these 
Into another channel by gainsaying 
A novice too abruptly, could not influence 
The Order! You might join, for aught they cared, 
Their red-cross rivals of the Temple! Well, 
I thank you for my part at all events ! 
Stay here till they withdraw you! You’ll inhabit 
This palace—sleep, perchance, in this alcove; 
Good ! and now disbelieve me if you can: 
This is the first time for long years I enter 
Thus [lifts the arras}, without feeling just as if I lifted 
The lid up of my tomb! 
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Loys. 

They share his crime ! 
God’s punishment will overtake you yet! 

Prefect. 

Thank you it does not! Pardon this last flash : 
I bear a graver visage presently 
With the disinterested Nuncio here— 
His purchase-money safe at Murcia too! 
Let me repeat—for the first time no draught 
Coming as from a sepulchre salutes me. 
When we next meet this folly may have passed, 
We'll hope—Ha, ha! [Exit through the arras.” 

The whole character of the Prefect, his long life of greedy 
villany, his heartless sensuality, carried into the very gloating 
of imbecility, and the wide field of bribery and corruption of 
which he has been the centre, is all clearly develo 7 in this 
masterly scene. We cannot conclude without remarking on the 
profound instinetive sympathy with a tragical position displayed 
by the poet in the last speech, where the Prefect entering the 

cove, where he will presently be murdered,—utters words of 
ghastly merriment, like the “last flash” of one who will bear a 
“graver visage presently,” although, strange to say, for “the 
first time no gust of air as from a sepulchre salutes his entrance !” 
All this is exactly the half consciousness of an instinctive feeling 
of approaching fate, mingled with just those delusive circum- 
stances which lull and disperse apprehension, and Inre a victim 
onward to his doom ! ‘ 

We take our leave of this production of Mr. Browning, by 
observing, that we consider it, “as a whole,” to be one of the 
finest of modern dramatic works, and that with no more than the 
usual adaptation, it would be a good acting drama. Strange to 
say, it has never yet received anything in the shape of adequate 
review, or even notice from the press. 

How much remains to be said with reference to the prospects 
of imaginative literature, and how much illustration our remarks 
would require, must be very apparent. 

All that can be done in the present paper is to point out the 
- of the poetical spirit—not of “the time,” but the spirit 
which is at work as an under-current of time; and which we 


anticipate will gather accumulating force as it proceeds, and 
sooner or later produce a great change in the quality and ten- 
dency of our literature. Meanwhile, let our readers, both at home 
and abroad, be assured that whatever they may find to admire, 
and to recognize as evidences of our position, in the fine extracts 
quoted from the poets previously discussed, their several works 
abound with passages of equal excellence. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Copy of the Evidence taken and Report made by 
the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners sent to enquire into 


the State of the Population of Stockport. 1842. 


2. Reports of the Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. 
1848. 

3. Speech of Charles Buller, Esq. M.P., in the House of Com- 
mons, on Thursday, Aug. 6, 1843, on Systematic Colonization. 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Unver the favour of Divine Providence, the country is steadily 
though slowly recovering from a crisis of commercial depression 
of unusual severity, extent, and duration. The evil—great, un- 
exampled, and overwhelming as it has been—may not be un- 
attended by countervailing, perhaps even by counterbalancing 
good—should it lead to such a searching investigation into our 
social and economical condition, as may enable us to trace out 
the latent causes of distress; and to discover and to apply 
appropriate means for their removal. 

A commercial depression, enduring for years, and extending 
to all the districts of the country, and to all the departments of 
industry, could not have resulted from any immediate and tem- 
porary cause. Accidental agencies may have aggravated the 
symptoms of the constitutional complaint. Functional disturb- 
ance may have marked the progress of the organic disease. But 
fatal might be the result, were we to conclude from the abate- 
ment of the functional paroxysm, that the vital organs have 
escaped uninjured, and that there remains no lingering and 
deeply-seated malady, requiring careful regimen and an alterative 
course. While, however, our most. anxious solicitude should be 
directed to the consideration of permanent causes, we should 
not be inattentive to those of a more temporary character. We 
cannot obtain an accurate knowledge of the extent to which the 
depression which has visited the industrious classes is the neces- 
sary result of our economical condition, unless we can ascertain 
how much of the derangement may be traced to extrinsic cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst the accidental and exciting causes which have con- 
tributed to induce the recent crisis of commercial difficulty, one 
of the principal has been a succession of deficient harvests. A 
deficient harvest is a diminution of national wealth to the amount 
of the deficiency. An increased importation of foreign corn 
equivalent to the diminution in the home supply, might prevent 
the price of corn from rising to the consumer, but could not 
prevent a loss of wealth to the country. Had the seasons im- 
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mediately previous to 1842 been average seasons, the greater 
part of the foreign corn which we were obliged to alienate a 
portion of the national wealth to obtain, would have been raised 
at home, without any expense beyond that which the farmers had 
already incurred in the cultivation of their fields. In effect, that 
quantity of corn which is imported, not in the customary course of 
trade, but in order to make good the deficiency of an unfavour- 
able season, may be regarded as being paid for twice over. In 
seeking to obtain this portion of the supply, two separate costs 
of production are advanced. The farmer advances the first cost 
of production—the labour and capital required to obtain an or- 
dinary supply,—and on his failing to obtain it, the importing 
merchant advances a second cost of production—the labour and 
capital expended on the equivalents he exports in order to make 
good the deficiency. Thus, on the occurrence of an adverse 
season, the expense incurred by the importing merchant in fur- 
nishing that portion of the requisite supply of subsistence, the 
productive cost of which the farmer had already advanced, is so 
much dead loss to the country. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose, that when a deficient 
harvest occurs, the extension of foreign trade occasioned by the 
increased export which purchases the required supply of foreign 
corn, creates anew demand for goods, causing a reproduction of 
wealth equivalent to that which the unfavourable season destroys. 
Had the harvests previous to 1842 not been deficient, the money 
or the goods which were exported in payment of the supplies 
required to make good the deficiency, would have been an avail- 
able fund for the purchase of other articles. We should have 
had in the country not only a quantity of corn equal to that im- 
ported, but also the money or the merchandize with which the 
imported corn was paid for. A deficient harvest can be con- 
sidered in no other light than as a destruction of a portion of 
national wealth equal to that which is exported, in order to make 
good the deficiency. 

In the ordinary transactions of commerce, when countries in- 
terchange commodities, there is in each a proportionate demand 
for the productions of the others. This is not the case in the 
extraordinary foreign transactions consequent upon a deficient 
harvest. When the failure of the crop in England requires the 
importation of foreign corn to the amount of a million sterling, 
it does not follow that in the foreign market a new and extra- 
ordinary demand for British goods to the amount of a million 
sterling will spring up. The extraordinary importations of corn 
turn the balance of payments against this country; and our im- 
porting merchants are obliged to give a premium for bills to 
remit to their foreign correspondents. A premium upon foreign 
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bills is a bounty upon exports ; and hence, in the first instance, 
an extraordinary importation of corn is followed by an extraor- 
dinary exportation of British goods. But an exportation thus in 
excess of the ordinary demand speedily overstocks the foreign 
market, and causes the prices of British goods in that market to 
decline. The sudden impulse imparted to foreign trade is suc- 
ceeded by stagnation. nder these circumstances, the export 
of a greater quantity of goods liquidates a less amount of foreign 
debt ; the unfavourable balance of payment continues; the pre- 
mium upon foreign bills remains sufficiently high to cover the 
cost of transmitting bullion ; the precious metals are exported ; 
the banks contract their issues in order to protect and ultimately 
to recover their treasure; and with the contraction of the 
currency prices fall. 

From these illustrations we may distinctly trace the manner 
in which the deficient harvests, which immediately preceded the 

ear 1842, contributed te produce the late commercial crisis. 

he unfavourable seasons diminished the aggregate wealth of the 
nation ; occasioned an exportation of British goods exceeding 
the demand of the foreign market, and creating subsequent stag- 
nation; turned the balance of foreign payments against us, and 
eaused an abstraction of the precious metals to such an extent 
that the issues of the banks, and the auxiliary circulation which 
rests upon confidence, were contracted, and that in the home 
market prices declined, goods became unsaleable, and employ- 
ment was suspended. 

Hitherto the effect of deficient harvests, in deranging the cir- 
culation, has been aggravated by a defective banking system, in- 
flicting on the country the most susceptible and unstable currency 
in Europe. These superinduced fluctuations in the amount and 
in the value of the circulating medium, must be regarded as con- 
stituting one of the proximate and exciting causes of the com- 
mercial revulsions to which the country has been recently ex- 
posed. Though the administration of the Bank of England has, 
of late years, been considerably improved, yet it cannot be denied 
that, under the existing system, the Bank directors do not 
—perhaps in the present state of the law they cannot—so regu- 
late their issues as to render the circulation subject to no greater 
fluctuations than those which would occur were it purely metallic. 
Now, whatever expansions and subsequent contractions the cir- 
culating medium may have undergone, greater than those which 
would have occurred had the circulation been purely metallic, 
must be regarded as causes of commercial embarrassment, 
originating in our defective banking system. 

An expansion of the medium of exchange, greater than that 
which would occur were the circulation purely metallic, is fre- 
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quently regarded, b superficial observers, as a cause of national 
prosperity. The effects of such undue expansion, could they be 
prolonged, would no doubt be beneficial. An increase in the 
amount, and a consequent fall in the value, of the circulating 
medium alters the relative value of property, to the disadvan 
of the possessors of fixed incomes, and to the advantage of the 
ssors of the active capital directly employed in reproduc- 
tion; while the progressive rise of prices gives peculiar encou- 
ragement to producers dealing upon credit or with borrowed 
capital, and excites a speculative demand for commodities, which, 
during its continuance, infuses increased activity throughout all 
the departments of industry. But an expansion of the circula- 
tion, beyond that which would take place were the curren 
purely metallic, is an artificial and intoxicating stimulus whic 
cannot be kept up, and which, when the temporary excitement 
passes off, must necessarily be followed by a period of corres- 
ponding depression. So long as the concurrence of the commer- 
cial world shall retain the precious metals as the measure of 
value, the paper circulation, to whatever temporary oscillations 
it may be subjected from ill regulated issues, must ultimately 
conform to its metallic standard. As often as undue expansion 
reduces the value of our currency, in relation to foreign curren- 
cies, the banks are drained of their treasure, and are compelled 
to replenish their coffers by a more or less sudden contraction of 
their issues; but the treasure which flowed out when the value 
of the currency was below the’ foreign par, cannot be made to 
flow in, until the value of the currency is raised above the foreign 
par. The banks are saved, but nome is paralyzed. 

Sudden and violent contractions of the circulation, and of the 
auxiliary currency based thereon, are the necessary and inevita- 
ble results of over-issues of paper, reducing the value of the 
medium of exchange below its metallic standard. That these 
contractions have been amongst the most potent of the proxi- 
mate and exciting causes of the perilous crisis through which we 
have passed, may be made apparent to the most inattentive 
observer. Uniform experience proves that a rise in the value of 
money, or, in other words, a general fall of prices, has an injurious 
effect upon industry. Accumulated wealth is in the hands of two 
distinct classes—the dormant capitalists, and the active capi- 
talists: the former not engaging in the business of production, 
and drawing their incomes from rent or interest; the latter 
pursuing the occupations of agriculture, manufacture, or trade, 
and deriving their incomes from profit. Now a rise in the value 
of currency alters the distribution of wealth in favour of the 
dormant, and against the active proprietor : it enriches the class 
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whose revenues are expended unproductively, at the cost of those 
by the agency of whose labour and capital the wealth of the 
community is created. It causes a larger portion of the farmer’s 
rent to be devoted to the payment of his stipulated money rent, 
and allows a less portion to be re-invested in cultivation and im- 
provement. The mortgagee, the annuitant, and the fundholder 
—all those who, without actively engaging in the work of pro- 
duction, derive their incomes from rent and interest—would have 
their revenues increased at the expense of the fund from which 
profits and wages are derived. 

A rise in the value of currency has other injurious effects. As 
money is the practical measure of value and medium of exchange, 
profits, practically considered, must consist in the difference 
between the cost, estimated in money, incurred in production, 
and the value, also estimated in money, of the commodity pro- 
duced; the difference between cost and price decreases, or, in 
other words, the rate of profit falls, whenever, during the process 
of production, the value of money rises. Where business is con- 
ducted upon borrowed capital, or where stock and materials are 
purchased upon long credit, a rise in the value of the currency 
leads to results still more disastrous, and involves a class of 
skilled and enterprising producers, who might otherwise have 
gone on in full prosperity, in difficulty and ruin which no pru- 
dence could foresee or industry avert. 

A rise in the value of currency, or a fall in general prices, 
suspends speculative demand. One very important operation of 
mercantile capital is to purchase goods as soon as they are pro- 
duced, and to keep them on hand until they are required for con- 
sumption. When markets are declining, this operation cannot 
be safely performed. Hence, though there should be no over- 
production—nay, though the stocks on hand should be actually 


short of the average consumption, yet still a rise in the value of 


currency might render goods unsaleable, and cause an apparent 
glut during a real deficiency. 

It is almost needless to remark, that in a country which has 
contracted a large public debt, a rise in the value of money must 
be peculiarly injurious. In England the national debt is, in round 
numbers, about eight hundred millions sterling, and the interest 
upon it thirty millions. Raising the value of currency to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent., is the same thing, in effect, as contracting 
an additional loan of eighty millions, and of imposing additional 


taxes on account of the interest of the debt to the amount of 


three millions. 
Commerce is a conducting wire, by which a local shock is felt 
throughout the world. The monetary convulsion in America has 
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vibrated to England. The stoppage of the banks and the break- 
ing up of credit in the United States have contributed, even 
more powerfully, perhaps, than the fluctuations in our internal 
currency, in exciting the aggravated paroxysm of distress which 
has occurred in this country. In the years 1838 and 1839 our ex- 
ports tothe United States were respectively 7,585,760/., 8,839, 204d. 
In the years 1840, 1841, 1842, our export trade to the Union fell 
respectively to 5,283,0201., 7,098,642.,3,528,8072. This very con- 
siderable falling off in the amount of our exports, would have been 
of itself sufficient to cause embarrassment and distress amongst 
the numerous classes who are immediately dependent upon foreign 
commerce. But these classes, forming as they do so large a pro- 
portion of the whole industrial population, could not remain iso- 
lated and exclusive sufferers. While these numerous classes were 
dependent upon the foreign consumer, other classes, as numerous, 
were dependent upon them. The contraction of the foreign 
market caused a corresponding contraction in the home market. 
As those engaged in foreign trade sold a less quantity of finished 
goods to their foreign customers, they were compelled to pur- 
chase a less quantity of produce from the farmer; and as the 
farmer sold a less quantity of produce to the manufacturers em- 
ployed in supplying the foreign market, he was compelled to pur- 
chase less from the manufacturers employed in supplying the 
home market. Through all the connecting and conducting links 
of the social machine the paralyzing shock was felt. 

The extent of the mischief inflicted upon England by the com- 
mercial revulsions of the United States, furnishes matter for 
serious and anxious reflection. The far-seeing statesman will 
look forward with uneasiness and alarm to the possible conse- 
quences of having the commercial prosperity of England placed 
upon the treacherous quicksand of dependence on the markets of 
a single and a rival country. If the recent depression has been 
produced, in any considerable degree, by the falling off in our 
exports to the United States, what would be the depth of the 
distress which would be occasioned by a total suspension of our 
exports to that country ? and what would be the sweeping cha- 
racter of the destitution and ruin with which England would be 
overwhelmed, were a war, or an embargo, to suspend the impor- 
tation of cotton wool from North America? The probability of 
such a contingency may be remote ; but the bare possibility of its 
occurrence is sufficient to excite alarm, and to suggest the expe- 
diency of extending, with the least possible delay, the area from 
which the staple of our most important manufacture may be 
obtained. We are pleased to perceive the gradual increase of 
our imports in this article from India. 
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Another important consideration connected with the effect 
produced upon the trade and industry of the country, by the com- 
mercial embarrassments of the United States, is suggested by the 
striking and extraordinary fact, that the universal destruction of 
credit which occurred in America, did not occasion, in America, 
that intensity of suffering which it occasioned in England. This 
premonitory fact was so clearly pointed out, and so ably illus- 
trated by Mr. Charles Buller, in his admirable speech, that we 
will not weaken the effect by altering his words :— 


“ Whatever shocks our trade has experienced during the last few 
years, no one can compare them in severity with those which have been 
felt in the United States. Since 1836, the history of the trade of the 
United States has consisted of a series of crises, with intervals of stag- 
nation. ‘I doubt,’ says Mr. Everett, in the wise and feeling answer 
which he recently made to a deputation of holders of State stock,—‘I 
doubt if, in the history of the world, in so short a space, such a transition 
has been made from a state of high prosperity to one of general distress, 
as within the United States within the last six years.’ And yet has 
there been there any of what we should call distress among the quiet 
trades and artisans? or any inability to employ capital with ordi- 
nary profits? or any general want of employment for labour? or any 
great depression of wages? or any thing which we should call the ex- 
treme of destitution? Have even the unscrupulous demagogues of 
their hustings or their press ventured to describe such sad scenes as 
those which official inspection has shown to have been but too frequent 
at Bolton and Stockport? Have you heard in that country of human 
beings huddled together, in defiance of comfort, of shame, and of 
health, in garrets, and in cellars, and in the same hovel with their pigs ? 
Have you Tout of large and sudden calls on the bounty of individual, 
of parishes, or of the government? Of workhouses crowded? Of 
even the gaol resorted to for shelter and maintenance? Of human 
beings prevented from actually dying of starvation in the open streets ? 
or of others allowed to expire from inanition in the obscurity of their 
own dwelling places? The plain factis, that though hundreds of enter- 
prises have failed, and enormous amounts of capital have been sacrificed, 
and credit has been paralyzed, and hundreds that were wealthy at sun- 
rise have been beggars ere the same sun was set, and thousands have 
been suddenly deprived of the work and wages of the day before, yet 
capital and labour have never failed to find employment in that bound- 
less field. That fearful storm has passed over the United States, leaving 
marks of tremendous havoc on its credit, and wealth, and progress ; 
but the condition of the masses has never been substantially affected. 
How comes it that these temporary causes, which produce so frightful 
an amount’of distress in England, do not, even when acting with double 
4nd treble violence in the United States, produce a tithe of the suffer- 
ing? Does it not show that in this country the real mischief lies deep, 
and is ever at work? And that the temporary causes to which you 
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ascribe temporary distress, are of such fearful efficacy only because they 
aggravate the effects of causes permanently depressing the condition of 
the people ?” 

The views here presented are worthy of all consideration. A 
country extensively engaged in foreign trade may be exposed to 
distress and vicissitude from two distinct and very dissimilar 
sets of causes. In such a country a deficient harvest—a dimi- 
nished demand for finished goods, or a reduced supply of raw 
materials—derangements in the currency, and changes in the 
accustomed channels of industry, may singly, or in combination, 
occasion severe, though temporary, distress. But a country in 
which a considerable portion of the population is dependent upon 
foreign trade is exposed to a still more formidable class of dan- 
gers. Deeper causes of decline may be slowly, imperceptibly, 
and fatally at work. An alteration in any of the leading chan- 
nels of communication—foreign inventions—the discovery in 
foreign parts, of less costly means of obtaining some important 
material or implement of reproduction—the acquisition by rival 
states of superior efficacy in the application of labour—and hos- 
tile combinations,—these causes may now, as formerly, lead to 
those revolutions in the commercial world, those subversions of 
industrial empires, of which the Italian cities, the Hanseatic 
League, and the Republic of Holland were successively the victims. 

To which class of causes is the recent and yet lingering dis- 
tress of the industrious classes in this country to be attributed ? 
Are the causes accidental and temporary, and will their effects 

off under the healing influence of time, and through the un- 
impaired vitality of our economical condition? Or are the 
causes of a character so deep-seated and constitutional, that 
unless removed or counteracted, their continuous operation must 
conduct us from the prosperous to the stationary, and, ulti- 
mately, to the declining state ! 

We concur in opinion with Mr. Buller, that both these classes 
of causes have been at work. It cannot be doubted that deficient 
harvests, derangements of the currency, and the commercial re- 
vulsions in the United States, have each and all contributed to 
produce the paroxysm of distress with which the country has been 
visited. But neither can it be doubted, that predisposing causes 
have also been in operation. The proofs of this are, unhappily, 
but too conclusive. Had the economical condition of England 
been as sound and vigorous as that of the United States, the 
commercial crisis by which the two countries were at the same 
time visited, would have produced in each an intensity of cala- 
mity proportionate to the severity of the shock. In this case, as 
the shock was beyond comparison more severe in the United 
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States than in England, the suffering would also have been 
beyond comparison more intense in the United States than in 
England. But the result was reversed. In England a miti- 
gated cause produced an aggravated effect. A commercial re- 
vulsion beyond comparison less severe than that which occurred 
in the United States, was accompanied in this country by a 
ressure upon the industrious classes beyond all estimate more 
intense than that by which in the United States the same classes 
were visited. These different and opposite results can be ac- 
counted for only on the supposition that there is in the econo- 
mical condition of England something which predisposes to in- 
dustrial depression—a chronic weakness premonitory of decline. 
We have other indications of a deeply-seated and constitu- 
tional malady. The paroxysm under which we have been suffer- 
ing is not, to borrow Mr. Buller’s forcible illustration, the dis- 
ease—it is only one of the forms under which the disease exhibits 
itself. The paroxysm has passed, but the chronic debility re- 
mains. Though the accidental and temporary causes of commer- 
cial distress have ceased to operate, yet poverty and destitution 
continue to an alarming extent. The harvest has not been defi- 
cient—no recent derangement of the currency has occurred—the 
commerce of the United States revives, and the opening markets 
of the Chinese empire re-animate the long dormant spirit of mer- 
cantile enterprise, and impart to many branches of our industry 
the invigorating stimulus of speculativedemand. And yet, while 
all the accidental and exciting causes of commercial depression 
appear not only to have passed away, but to have been succeeded 
by the usual antecedents of “a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work,” the inadequate reward of labour in the rural districts is 
lamentable—the destitution of the metropolis appalling. There 
must be, independently of all accidental revulsions, some latent 
and permanent causes, the operation of which is progressively 
diminishing, in proportion to the labour and capital employed, 
the fund from which profits and wages are derived. The charac- 
ter and force of these causes let us now endeavour to ascertain. 
In an agricultural country, not extensively engaged in foreign 
trade, the amount of the fund to be divided between wages and 
profit, under any given degree of skill and efficacy in the applica- 
tion of capital and labour, will be mainly determined by the 
degree of fertility possessed by the last quality of land resorted 
to for the supply of subsistence. But in a country in which a 
considerable portion of the industrious classes is dependent upon 
foreign trade for employment, the amount of the fund from which 
wages and profits are derived, is regulated by a different law. 
It is obvious that in a country extensively engaged in foreign 
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trade, the amount of the fund from which industry derives its 
reward, must be regulated by the two following circumstances, 
viz. by foreign competition, and by the proportion between the 
quantity of home-made goods sent to foreign markets, and the 
amount of the equivalents which the foreign consumers may te 
able and willing to exchange for them. All that it is possible for 
the most perfect freedom of trade to effect in the way of in- 
creasing the fund from which those who are dependent upon 
foreign commerce derive their profits and wages, is to give to 
these ruling causes undisturbed operation. Free trade is unim- 
peded competition; and the greater the freedom of trade, the 
more surely and the more — will the competition, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic, of those who supply foreign markets, 
determine the degree of reward which the industrious classes 
dependent upon foreign commerce may be able to secure. 

Goods of the same kind and quality must be sold in the same 
markets at the same prices. If the same quantity of capital and 
the same quantity of labour which produce a bale of goods in 
England, will produce a similar bale in Germany, the two bales 
will sell in any third market for the same price ; and the fund 
from which industry derives its reward will be the same in the 
two countries. The sum of wages and profits will be the same 
in Germany as in England ; and therefore English wages cannot 
exceed German wages in more than a very slight proportion, 
because the effect of ahigher rate of wages in England would be 
so to reduce the rate of profit in England as to cause British 
capital to seck in Germany more advantageous employment. 

Under the assumption that the efficacy of labour is the same 
in both countries, the only possible means by which the English 
operative could earn more than the German would be by work- 
ing more continuously. Harder and more protracted toil is the 
condition upon which alone a higher standard of comfort could be 
maintained. The Englishman might consume better bread, more 
animal food, and more tea, coffee, and sugar than the German ; 
but the price which he would have to pay for this superior style 
of living would be a proportionate increase in the number of his 
working hours. 

It is a possible, but we hope not a probable, contingency, that 
the same value in exportable commodities may be produced with 
a less quantity of labour in other countries than in England. In 
this case, British goods produced at a cost equivalent to the 
labour of 120, might command, in foreign markets, no higher 
price than that commanded by goods produced in other coun- 
tries at a cost equivalent to the labour of 100. The inevitable 
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result of this successful competition would be, a proportionate 
diminution in England of the rewards of industry ; and, as any 
considerable fall of profits in England would cause British capital 
to flow into other countries, almost the whole of the diminution 
in the amount of the fund from which wages and profits are de- 
rived, would show itself under the form of reduced wages. 

A reduction in the profits and wages of the classes employed in 
working for foreign markets is at no distant period followed by 
a corresponding reduction in all the branches of industry. In 
the same country, particularly if it should possess facilities for 
transport, both labour and capital have a constant tendency to 
conform to a common level. Hence when foreign competition 
reduces the rewards of industry in the foreign trade, it also re- 
duces them in all other trades. 

In agricultural countries cireumstanced as are Austria, Russia, 
and the United States, an increase in the efficacy of manufacturing 
labour in other countries, though it might, for a short time, throw 
some domestic operatives out of employment, would be ultimately 
beneficial to all classes. The increase in the efficacy of foreign 
manufacturing labour would reduce the value of imported fabrics 
in relation to the staple exports of raw produce, or, in other 
words, would increase the value of the domestic productions 
which they exported, in relation to the foreign goods which they 
imported. This would open both to labourers and to capitalists 
an expanding field of employment on the land, and increase 
throughout all the departments of domestic industry the fund 
from which profits and wages are derived. 

In a country circumstanced as England is cireumstanced, an 
increase in the efficacy with which manufacturing labour is ap- 
plied in other countries, produces diametrically opposite results. 
So long as the efficacy of the labour which prepares goods for ex- 
portation shall be greater in England than in other countries, so 
long will the fund from which the rewards of industry are derived 
be more ample in England than in other countries. With every 
approach made by foreign manufacturing countries toward an 
equality with England in the efficacy of manufacturing labour, 
the difference between the rewards of industry in England and 
in other countries must decrease. Were the efficacy of manu- 
facturing labour doubled in England, the prosperity of Austria, 
Russia, and the United States, would, under a system of free 
trade, receive an accelerating impulse. Were the efficacy of 
manufacturing labour considerably increased in France, a large 
proportion of the people of England, if not rapidly removed to 
the unoccupied lands of the colonies, would perish from the face 
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of the earth. We must not shut our eyes to the fact, that the 
growing intensity of foreign competition is gradually diminishing 
the rewards of industry in England. 

Home competition is not less effectual than foreign competition 
in limiting the fund from which profits and wages are derived. 
Uniform experience proves, that when production outstrips de- 
mand, prices and profits and wages fall. Over-production does 
not mean, as is not unfrequently, though very erroneously, sup- 
posed, a general glut of all commodities—a too great abundance 
of every thing. Over-production is another term for dispropor- 
tionate production. Were foreign countries to supply increased 
equivalents for British fabrics, as rapidly as English capital and 
energy can increase the quantity of such fabrics, there could be 
no over-production of British goods ; and in the manufacturing 
districts capital and labour might be indefinitely employed, with- 
out occasioning a decline either in profits or in wages. But this 
is not the condition of England in relation to the other commer- 
cial countries of the world. Wealth and population have in- 
creased more rapidly in England than in the surrounding nations. 
In England the power of producing finished goods for exporta- 
tion has been more rapidly developed than the power of raising 
raw materials has been developed in foreign countries. The 
consequences have been an over or disproportionate production 
of British goods in relation to the extent of the foreign demand 
—occasional gluts—periodical stagnation and revival—alternate 
excitement and depression—bankruptcies and destitution while 
foreign markets continued to be overstocked, high profits and 
wages as those markets become again understocked—foreign 
trade converted into a species of intermittent fever, with its hot 
and cold fits. 

The effects of home competition in diminishing the rewards of 
industry are of so serious a character, that they demand a more 
detailed consideration. In a country not depending upon foreign 
trade, the field of employment for agricultural labour must be 
limited by the extent of available soil ; while the field of employ- 
ment for manufacturing labour must be limited by the quantity 
of raw produce—of food and materials—raised by the agricul- 
tural labourers. It will be immediately apparent, that as soon 
as the struggle for employment begins to press against the limits 
of these ficlds, profits, or wages, or both, must decline. 

In any actual state of agricultural improvement there will be 
some fixed point at which the quantity of produce will bear the 
greatest proportion to the number of hands employed in raising 
it. At this point the amount of the fund from which wages and 
profits are derived will be at its maximum ; and any deviation 
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from this point will cause profits, or wages, or both, to decline. 
Assuming that in the actual state of agricultural knowledge in 
this country, the quantity of produce will bear the greatest 
proportion to the number of hands, when five families are em- 
ployed on 100 acres, then it will be impossible to employ six 
families on 100 acres, without causing a reduction either of wages 
or of profits. But capital can be transferred to other countries 
with far greater facility than labour ; and therefore, when the 
fund from which the rewards of industry are derived is dimi- 
nished, it is upon the labourer that the pressure principally falls. 
It follows, as a necessary and inevitable result of the « fern 
laws of the world, that the condition of the rural population must 
become more and more depressed as their numbers press beyond 
the limit at which the quantity of produce bears the greatest 
proportion to the number of hands employed. 

it is self evident that in a country not importing raw produce, 
the field of employment for the manufacturing population must 
be limited by the quantity of surplus produce of food and mate- 
rials raised by the rural population. Should the agriculturists 
offer one half of their produce in exchange for finished goods, 
then one half would constitute the sole fund from which the 
rewards of manufacturing industry could be derived. The manu- 
facturers could not receive more, but competition might compel 
them to receive less. 

Let us assume that, in the first instance, the manufacturers 
give one half of their wrought goods for half of the raw produce 
of the agriculturists; and this being the previous state of things, 
let us assume further, that some leading capitalists introduce 
improved machinery, which enables them to work up raw ma- 
terials with one third less labour, and in one third less time than 
before; and that, in order to undersell their less opulent com- 
petitors, they bring to market an earlier, a larger, and a cheaper 
supply of goods than usual. The value of finished goods in rela- 
tion to raw produce immediately declines. The less fortunate 
manufacturers, who have not obtained the improved machinery, 
are compelled to sell their fabrics at the reduced value ; but they 
cannot do so without forcing a reduction of wages on their opera- 
tives, who are compelled to submit, or starve. The less skilful 
and efficient amongst the operatives are unable to obtain employ 
upon any terms. The quantity of raw materials raised by the 
agriculturists is a limited quantity ; and of this limited quantity 
a part is worked up by the improved machinery, instead of by 
manual labour as before. For the manual labour thus thrown 
out, no extended field of employment is attainable. 

Previous to this increased competition, the manufacturers gave 
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some definite proportion, say one half, of the finished goods to the 
agriculturists, and retained the other portion, or one half, for 
their own consumption. They will now be compelled to give 
some larger portion, say two thirds, of their fabrics for food and 
materials, retaining only one third of their fabrics for their own 
consumption. The condition of the manufacturing population 
with regard to lodging, furniture, and clothing, will be deteriorated, 
while that of the rural population will, until competition reduces 
the rewards of industry to a common level, be improved. The 
fall in the value of wrought goods, in relation to agricultural pro- 
duce, and the consequent low wages, and destitution of the labour- 
ing population, cause a less consumption of food ; while the rise 
in the value of raw produce, the low amount of wages, and the 
reduced consumption of food, enable the landed proprietors and 
the possessors of fixed property to decorate their mansions more 
splendidly, to keep more servants, and more pleasure horses, and 
to lay out a larger portion of their grounds in parks and pre- 
serves. The more intense competition does not diminish, on the 
contrary it augments, the aggregate wealth of the nation. But 
it causes a new distribution to the disadvantage of the industrious 
classes. The contrast between wealth and poverty becomes more 
extreme. Property accumulates, while destitution spreads. 


‘*The country blooms a garden and a grave.” 


It may be contended, perhaps, that the evils above depicted 
could not occur, except in the case of an isolated people, confined 
within a narrow territory, and excluded from external commerce ; 
and that in a country extensively engaged in foreign trade, and 
having the markets of the world in which to exchange her finished 
goods against raw produce, no intensity of home competition 
could diminish the fund from which the rewards of industry are 
derived, or cause profits and wages to decline. It may be affirmed, 
and in point of fact it frequently is affirmed, that in a country 
circumstanced as England is circumstanced, freedom of trade is 
all that is required in order to extend the field of employment in 
proportion to the increase of capital and labour, and thus to 
secure to the operative “a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” 

From these propositions we are reluctantly compelled to dissent. 
We believe that home competition, even if unaccompanied by 
foreign rivalry and hostile tariffs, might be pushed to an extent 
which would occasion disproportionate production in relation to 
foreign markets, and thus lead to the calamitous results which 
we have attempted to describe. 

In a country not importing raw produce, the field of employ- 
ment, as regards the manufacturing and trading classes, is strictly 
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limited to the quantity of surplus produce raised by the agricul- 
tural class; and, in a country importing raw produce, the field 
of employment, as regards the classes dependent upon foreign 
trade, is limited, with equal strictness, by the quantity of food 
and materials raised for exportation in foreign growing countries. 
Were the labour and capital employed in foreign countries in 
raising raw produce for exportation, to increase as rapidly as the 
labour and capital employed in this country in preparing finished 
goods for exportation, then, and in that case, freedom of trade 
might so enlarge the field of employment that no intensity of 
home competition could have the effect of diminishing the re- 
wards of industry. But this, unfortunately, is not the actual state 
of things. The industrial superiority which ne has hitherto 
maintained, carries within itself the principal of reaction. 


‘** The young disease which may subdue at length, 
Grows with her growth, and strengthens with her strength.” 


A progress in wealth more rapid than that of the surrounding 
nations creates the tendency to disproportionate production. The 
capital employed in England :n preparing manufactured goods for 
foreign markets, increases faster than the capital employed in 
foreign countries in raising equivalents for manufactured goods. 


The increase of the supply exceeds the extension of the demand. 
The value of British goods declines in relation to the elementary 
cost of their production; and the necessary consequence is, a 
diminution of the fund from which profits and wages are derived. 

The fact that capital has increased more rapidly in this than 
in the surrounding countries has been forcibly illustrated by 
Mr. Buller :— 


‘** In this country, since the peace, there has been an immense accu- 
mulation of capital, of which great part has, no doubt, been turned to 
excellent account, in extending our trade and manufactures—in im- 
proving our agriculture—in covering the country with public works and 
private dwellings—and in bringing within reach of the humblest of our 
people, comforts which formerly only the wealthy could command. But 
over and above this, there has been a further accumulation, for which 
no profitable employment could be found; and which consequently has 
been thrown away in the most unsafe investments—lent to every go- 
vernment that chose to ask us for loans—sunk in American mines, or 
fooled away in the bubble speculations of the day. In loans to foreign 
countries | have heard that a sum so large has been lost, that I fear to 
repeat it. Such speculations are the inevitable result of an accumula- 
tion of capital which there are no means of investing with profit.” 


A more rapid accumulation of capital in England than in the 
surrounding countries would cause disproportionate production in 
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relation to foreign markets, even under the most perfect freedom 
of trade. But perfect freedom of trade, meaning by the term 
the absence of restriction on both sides, is unattainable. The 
principal agricultural states of the world have adopted the policy 
of manufacturing for themselves ; and in pursuance of this policy 
have imposed prohibitory, or high protecting duties, against 
British fabrics. The operation of this policy in causing dispro- 
portionate production, and in diminishing the rewards of industry 
in this country, will be apparent at a glance. 

In the first place, the increasing capital of the great agricul- 
tural states, instead of being employed in raising increased sup- 
plies of raw produce for exportation, is forced into the less bene- 
ficial employment of converting raw produce into finished goods. 
This erroneous policy, while it arrests the developement of the 
agricultural states by which it is adopted, tends, by a threefold 
operation, to depress the industry of England. It prevents the 
increasing capital of the agricultural states from being employed 
in raising increased quantities of raw produce, to be exchanged 
against the increased quantity of manufactured goods brought to 
market by the more rapidly increasing capital of England ; it con- 
tracts the demand for the products of British labour, by substi- 
tuting, in the protected markets, domestic for British fabrics ; and 
it compels the British manufacturer to sell his goods in foreign 
markets, at prices lower, by the amount of the import duty which 
he is obliged to pay, than the prices obtained for similar goods by 
the manufacturers of the countries to which his fabrics are ex- 
ported. In all these several ways the hostile tariffs by which we 
are surrounded contribute to depress the value of the produce of 
British labour, in relation to the produce of foreign labour. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace out, and to analyse, the 
causes of that increasing pressure upon the industrious classes in 
this country, which, even in the absence of casual vicissitudes, 
creates the necessity for protracted and excessive toil, and which, 
on the occurrence of unfavourable circumstances,—a deficient 
harvest—a derangement in the money market—or a financial 
crisis in a foreign country,—leaves no margin between the opera- 
tive and utter destitution. We have seen that foreign competi- 
tion, increasing in intensity with the improvements which are 
going on in foreign countries, is lowering the level above which 
the price of British goods cannot rise in the foreign market ; 
that home competition, increasing in intensity as the capital em- 
ployed in this country in preparing wrought goods increases 
more rapidly than the capital employed in foreign countries in 
raising raw produce, is constantly predisposing to that dispropor- 
tionate production, or over trading, which depresses the value of 
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our finished goods in relation to the elements of their cost; and 
that hostile tariffs, and the protective system adopted by the 
principal agricultural countries of the world, while contracting 
the foreign market against us, and limiting the raw materials 
offered in exchange for our finished goods, compels the British 
manufacturer to sell his goods in foreign markets, not at the 
level which foreign and home competition would otherwise deter- 
mine, but at a reduction below that level, equal to the amount of 
the import duties charged upon British goods 

When we contemplate the severity and extent of the distress 
which continues to prevail, even after the subsidence of the 
paroxysm of suffering brought on by temporary causes,—when 
we look at the very large proportion of our rapidly increasing 
population, which is dependent upon foreign trade for the means 
of supporting existence,—and when we estimate the force of the 
permanent and concurring causes, which are reducing the value 
of British labour and its products,—it is impossible to regard the 
future prospects of the country without solicitude and alarm, or 
to avoid the conclusion, that a state of things has been brought 
on, rendering it imperative upon those who have the guidance of 
public affairs, to adopt timely and comprehensive measures of 
relief and precaution. On this all-important subject, Mr. Charles 
Buller has raised a warning voice, which has vibrated through 
the land; and deep and awful would be the responsibility of those 
by whom that warning voice should be disregarded. 

By what measures, at once safe and efficacious, can the pen- 
ding evils be averted? In constitutional debility, the tampering 
of the empiric aggravates the disease. In the actual condition of 
England, danger is to be apprehended, not only from the predis- 
posing and deeply-seated causes of decline, but also from the 
violent remedies which pseudo-practitioners, in the rashness of 
ignorance, clamour to apply. The canker has struck so deep, 
that the operation which extracts it, unless performed by an 
instructed, a dexterous, and a cautious hand, may touch a vital 
part. Whether with respect to physical or to economical health, 
a too sudden transition, even from a bad to a good system, is 
attended with suffering and with danger. When a deviation 
from the course to which we have habitually conformed has 
become necessary— 


** Slow should the change arrive, and stage by stage ; 
Slow as the shadow o’er the dial moves,— 
Slow as the stealing progress of the year.” 


If there be in the science of commercial legislation any one 
maxim to which it is imperative upon a statesman to conform, it 
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is—Avorn Suppen Cuances in the Channels of Industry. Na- 
tional industry, like the human constitution, adapts itself to the 
circumstances in which it has long been placed. Capital and 
labour cannot be diverted from their accustomed channels, with- 
out extensive loss and extensive suffering. With respect to the 
commerce of a country, change even from a bad to a good sys- 
tem cannot be effected, however cautiously conducted, without 
producing some degree of counterpoising evil. Steadiness-is the 
one thing needful. Steadiness, even in a bad system, is better 
than oscillation between bad and good. 

It amounts to a self-evident proposition, that while England 
possesses superiority in the cotton, and France in the silk manu- 
facture, the wealth of both countries would be ultimately in- 
creased, were each to admit, duty free, the fabrics in the produc- 
tion of which the other excels. But it is equally self-evident, 
that a sudden repeal of the duty upon silk goods by England, and 
upon cotton goods in France, would, in the first instance, inflict 
upon both countries extensive loss and destitution. It is true 
that, in England, profits and wages in the cotton trade would be 
increased, until the influx of additional capital, and additional 
hands, brought them back to the ordinary level ; and it is equally 
true that, in France, profits and wages in the silk trade would be 
advanced, until competition increased the supply of silks in pro- 
portion to the increased demand for them. But these advan- 
tages would be purchased at a price too high. In England, the 
capitalists and operatives engaged in the silk manufacture would 
become bankrupts, and tenants of the union workhouses ;—in 
France, the capitalists and labourers engaged in the cotton trade 
would be visited with calamities not less severe. 

If a sudden withdrawal of the protection which has hitherto 
been given to the silk trade would, in the first instance, oceasion 
this great amount of loss and suffering, who can calculate the 
extent and the intensity of the calamity which would be created 
by a sudden removal of protection from the universal trade of 
agriculture? The rural population, under the influence of the 
causes which we have attempted to explain, have already been 
reduced to a condition which it is at once distressing and appal- 
ling to contemplate. What then would be the depth of their 
destitution and misery, were a total and immediate withdrawal of 
agricultural protection to throw out of cultivation, as it inevitably 
would do, an extensive breadth of inferior land, and render it im- 
possible for masses of the rural population to obtain employment, 
even at wages verging upon the starvation level? Dr. Adam 
Smith has said, that when changes in the channels of industry 
occur, humanity requires that regard should be had for those 
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whom the change deprives of their accustomed means of support. 
An immediate and total withdrawal of agricultural protection 
would be one of the most inhuman of conceivable acts. Those 
who should succeed in achieving it, would be left to celebrate their 
barbarous triumph, 


‘* While starving millions perished on the shore.” 


The most extraordinary misapprehension prevails regarding 
the precise nature of the objects which it is desirable to obtain 
by means of a revision of our commercial tariff. The one thing 
needful is a removal or mitigation of the predisposing causes of 
distress. The rewards of industry in this country are, as we 
have seen, progressively diminishing, because foreign competitors 
generally approach, sometimes equal, and even occasionally excel 
us, in the efficacy of the labour employed in supplying commo- 
dities for exportation ;—because the capital employed in pre- 
paring manufactured goods for foreign markets increases more 
rapidly than the capital employed in foreign countries in raising 
raw produce for exportation ;—and because the imposition by all 
the principal commercial states of the world, of heavy import 
duties upon manufactured goods, compels the British manufac- 
turer who makes consignments to any foreign country, to sell his 
fabrics at prices lower, by the amount of the import duty, than 
the prices obtained by the manufacturers of that country for 
similar fabrics exempt from duty. These are the predisposing 
and permanent causes of that diminution in the rewards of in- 
dustry, which, even after the subsidence of proximate exciting 
agencies, continues to pervade the country ; and these permanent 
and predisposing causes of distress, the boasted panacea of a total, 
and immediate, and unconditional repeal of the corn laws, could 
have no conceivable tendency to remove. 

The total repeal of the British corn laws could have no effect 
in retarding that progress of improvement in other countries which 
is gradually depriving the operatives of England of the superiority 
they formerly possessed, and reducing the relative value of their 
labour by increasing the intensity of foreign competition. 

An unconditional repeal of our corn laws could not prevent the 
capital employed in England in preparing finished goods for 
foreign markets, from increasing more rapidly than the capital 
employed in foreign countries in raising raw produce to be ex- 
ported in exchange for finished goods; for, so long as the prin- 
cipal agricultural states of the world shall adhere to the policy of 
excluding foreign fabries for the purpose of forcing manufacturers 
at home, their disposable capital, even were it to increase at the 
English ratio, cannot be employed in raising raw produce to be 
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exchanged for foreign fabrics. The cause of the depression re- 
sulting from disproportionate production in relation to the de- 
mands of foreign markets would remain untouched. 

Finally, a total and unconditional repeal of the British corn 
laws would give to the great agricultural countries of the world a 
bounty upon the maintenance of their hostile tariff. On the open- 
ing of the British ports, the price of produce in the exporting 
countries would rise to its price in England, less the cost of carriage. 
As the value of corn rose in Austria and Russia, those countries 
would be able to purchase, with the price of the same quantity of 
produce as before, a larger quantity of raw cotton, and of all 
other materials of manufacture which they might require to 
import. The efficacy of their manufacturing industry would then 
be increased. 

Having been gratuitously relieved from the injurious effects of 
the British tariff, the motives which might have led them to con- 
cede corresponding advantages in favour of British goods, would 
be withdrawn. The English manufacturer would still be com- 
pelled to sell his goods in foreign markets, at prices lower, by the 
amount of the import duties charged upon them, than the prices 
obtained for similar goods by the manufacturers of the countries 
to which he exported. But this would not be the worst. Though 
an unconditional repeal of the corn laws could not have the effect 
of raising the price of British goods in foreign markets, above the 
level to which hostile tariffs is depressing them, it might have the 
contrary effect, of sinking their price below that level. Foreign 
countries already receive as large a quantity of British goods as 
they are able and willing to pay for at the existing prices. Were 
England compelled to pay for large importations of foreign corn 
by forcing upon foreign markets, already supplied te the full 
extent of their demand, an increased quantity of manufactured 
goods, she would be compelled to dispose of them at prices reduced 
below the already low level to which hostile tariffs have pressed 
them down. 

The predisposing causes of industrial depression require for 
their removal measures widely different from that of a total and 
unconditional repeal of the corn laws. The measures which we 
would venture to recommend are the following :— 

Ist. An immediate alteration of our tariff, to the extent of re- 
pealing the duties upon all foreign productions which are employed 
as materials or instruments in the several processes of reproduction. 

2nd. A prospective and conditional modification of the tariff, so 
framed as to hold out to foreign countries an invitation to adopt 
the principle of reciprocal freedom of trade. 

3rd. A British commercial league, embracing the whole of the 
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foreign dominions of the crown, and placing the trade between 
the United Kingdom and our foreign dependencies, and also 
between each foreign dependency and all the others, upon the 
footing of a home or coasting trade. 

4th. An extension of the colonial, or, as it ought to be rendered, 
of the Imperial coasting trade, through the adoption by govern- 
ment of comprehensive arrangements for facilitating the trans- 
ference of the unemployed capital and labour of the United King- 
dom to the unoccupied land of the more distant dominions of 
the crown. 

These measures would, as we apprehend, strike at the root of 
our economical disease. The abolition of the duties upon the 
materials employed in reproduction would have the immediate 
effect of diminishing productive cost, and of giving the manu- 
facturer increased facilities for meeting foreign competition and 
hostile tariffs, without forcing on the operatives a further decline 
of wages. And here it may be proper to remark that there is 
an important difference, as regards the wages of the operative, 
between the effect of a reduction of duty upon raw materials and 
a reduction of the duty upon foreign corn. Should the cost 
of production in any particular trade consist of materials and 
wages in equal proportions, then a reduction of duties reducing 
the price of materials by one third would, while wages continued 
as before, reduce the cost of production by one sixth. But, in 
this case, a reduction of duty, lowering the price of corn by one 
third, could not, unless wages were at the same time reduced, 
effect any reduction whatever in the cost of production to the 
master manufacturer. When the cost of production consists of 
materials and wages in equal proportions, it would require a 
reduction of wages by one third, to give the manufacturer the 
same advantage in the foreign market which he would obtain by 
a reduction of one third in the price of materials. Buta reduc- 
tion of wages by one third, unless the price of every article con- 
sumed by the labourer were reduced by one third, as well as corn, 
would be in the highest degree injurious to the labouring classes, 
while a fall in the prices of all the articles of consumption, or a 
rise in the value of money, would be, as we have already endea- 
voured to explain, a national calamity pregnant with the most 
dangerous results. 

A prospective and conditional modification of our tariff, in- 
viting foreign countries to adopt reciprocal freedom of trade, 
would raise up in the great agricultural states of Austria, Russia, 
and the North American Union, a powerful landed interest, 
hostile to the restrictive system which excludes their produce 
from the richest market of the world, and determined to break 
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down the tariffs which, while retarding the developement of their 
own agricultural resources, contribute to reduce the value of 
British goods in relation to the elements of their cost. 

The establishment throughout the British dominions of an Im- 
perial Home Trade, as free and unrestricted as is the intercourse 
between Great Britain and Ireland, would prove more effectual in 
removing the predisposing causes of distress, than any other 
measure of commercial policy which, under existing circum- 
stances, it would be practicable to effect. The exports from the 
United Kingdom to the ~~ possessions of the crown are 
already nearly equal to one half of our exports to all the other 
countries of the world. That the extension of this trade, under 
a system of perfect freedom, would prove an appropriate means 
of increasing the rewards of industry in the mother country, the 
following considerations will be sufficient to establish. 

Increased efficacy of labour in the foreign dominions of the 
crown possessing undeveloped agricultural resources, would pro- 
duce effects directly opposite to those produced by the increasing 
efficacy of labour in countries seeking to rival us in manufac- 
turing industry. In the former case we should have increased sup- 
plies of raw produce, at values reduced in relation to our finished 
goods; in the latter case we should have a greater intensity of 
foreign competition, reducing the value of our finished goods in 
relation to raw produce: on the one hand an augmentation, on 
the other a diminution, in the amount of the funds from which 
profits and wages are derived. 

An extension of the colonial trade, while exempt from the de- 
pressing influences of foreign competition and of hostile tariffs, 
would have the further important effect of mitigating home com- 
petition, and preventing that disproportionate production which 
reduces the value of fabrics in relation to the elements of their 
cost. Extended colonial trade is the appropriate remedy for 
that intensity of home competition which, independently of all 
other causes, has depressed, and is depressing, the rewards of 
industry. Every extension of the colonial trade gives occasion 
to a transference of labour and capital from the mother country 
to the colonies ; and every such transference enlarges the field of 
employment and checks disproportionate production, by keeping 
down the supply of labour, while augmenting the demand for it. 

From the views which we have now presented, it seems to 
follow, as a necessary inference, that the most appropriate and 
effectual remedy for the existing derangement in our economical 
system, would be a progressive transference of capital and labour 
from the United Kingdom to the colonies. The paramount, 
the vital importance of the subject requires a more detailed 
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consideration, as regards the nature of the proposed remedy, and 
the practicability of applying it on a scale sufficiently extensive 
to insure a decisive result. 

Mr. Ricardo has justly observed, that— 

“In one and the same country profits are, generally speaking, 
always on the same level; or differ only as the employment of capital 
may be more or less secure or agreeable. Itis not so between different 
countries. If the profits of capital employed in Yorkshire, should ex- 
ceed those of capital employed in London, capital would speedily move 
from London to Yorkshire, and an equality of profits would be effected ; 
but if profits should fall in England, it would not follow that capital 
and population would necessarily move from England to Holland, or 
Spain, or Russia, where profits might be higher.” 


Now it is the great, the almost insuperable difficulty of trans- 
ferring any considerable quantity of labour and capital to foreign 
countries, which occasions, in a country which has advanced be- 
yond her neighbours in wealth and population, a gradual decline 
in wages and in profits, which decline, foreign trade, however free 
or however extended, cannot by possibility arrest. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that while the labour and capital employed in Eng- 
land in preparing finished goods for foreign markets, continues to 
increase more rapidly than the labour and capital employed in 
foreign countries in raising raw materials, to be exchanged for 
finished goods, the fund from which wages and profits are derived 
must continue to contract, though our import duties should be 
totally abolished, and all hostile tariffs swept away. But with 
respect to the colonial trade the case is altogether different. The 
transference of labour and capital from England to her colonies 
is far less difficult than their transference to foreign countries. 
Now, in proportion to the facility with which labour and capital 
can be transferred, the tendency to disproportionate production 
will be diminished. If labour and capital could be transferred 
from England to the colonies, as easily as from London to York- 
shire, the due proportion between the supply of manufactured 
goods, and the supply of raw produce, would be generally main- 
tained ; the value of the finished fabric would have no tendency 
to fall in relation to the elementary cost of its production; and 
the main cause of the depression of the industrious classes would 
be thus effectually removed. Let us endeavour to trace the pro- 
cess by which this most desirable result might be realized. 

Were the means of transport between England and the colonies 
as easy as between one part of England and another, a consider- 
able portion of the increasing labour and capital, now seeking 
investment in the manufacturing districts, where it must create 
an increased supply of finished goods, and an increased demand for 
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raw produce, would be transferred to our colonial wastes, and create 
an increased supply of raw produce, and an increased demand for 
wrought goods. This alteration in the relations of demand and 
supply would raise the value of wrought goods, in relation to their 
elementary cost; the fund from which wages and profits are 
derived would be increased; disproportionate production would 
be prevented; and the transference of labour and capital from 
districts in which they were in relative excess, to regions in which 
they were deficient, would not only create a new field of employ- 
ment in the colonies, but would enlarge the original field of em- 
ployment from which the excess had been withdrawn. This 
important result has been happily illustrated by Mr. Buller. 


“The emigrant gets good employment; after providing himself with 
food in abundance, he finds that he has wherewithal to buy him a good 
coat, instead of the smock-frock he used to wear, and to supply his 
children with decent clothing, instead of allowing them to run about in 
rags. He sends home an order for a good quantity of broad cloth ; 
and his order actually sets the loom of his fellow-pauper to work, and 
takes him, or helps to take him, out of the workhouse. Thus the emi- 
gration of one man relieves the parish of two paupers, and furnishes 
eniployment not only for one man, but for two men. It seems a 
paradox to assert that removing a portion of your population enables a 
country to support more inhabitants than it could before ; and that the 
place of every man who quits the country, because he cannot get a 
subsistence, may speedily be filled up by another whom that removal 
will enable to subsist there in comfort. But the assertion is as true as 
it is strange. Nay, the history of colonies will show, that this theo- 
retical inference suggests results which fall inconceivably short of the 
wonders which have been realized in fact; and that we may fairly say, 
that the emigration of Englishmen to our colonies has, in the course 
of time, enabled hundreds to exist in comfort for every one who was 
formerly compelled to quit his country.” 


The facility of transferring capital and labour from the mother 
country to the colonies, would be efficacious in removing other 
predisposing causes of distress. We have seen that foreign com- 
petition—the decreasing difference in the efficacy of industry 
throughout the commercial world, and the consequent fall in the 
value of the produce of British labour, in relation to the produce 
of foreign labour, are causes, the unchecked operation of which 
must tend to produce, in this country, a continuous fall both of 
profits and wages. These causes of depression, the transference 
of capital and labour to the colonies would contribute to neutralize. 
This we will endeavour to explain. 

England possesses decided advantages over other countries in 
the manufacture of some kinds of goods; while, in the production 
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of other kinds of goods, the superiority is possessed by rival coun- 
tries. Commodities of the same kind and quality must be sold in 
the same markets at the same prices. When the labour and 
capital employed in England in manufacturing for foreign markets, 
increase to such an extent as to seek occupation in those branches 
of industry in which foreigners excel, the English manufacturer 
may be compelled to sell goods produced by the labour of 90 or 100, 
at the same price which the foreign manufacturer obtains for goods 
equal in quantity and quality produced by the labour of 80. In 
this case, the fund from which profits and wages are derived must 
of necessity be lower in England than in the rival country. But 
were the field of employment in England to be so extended, that 
the labour and capital seeking occupation, could obtain it in 
manufacturing for foreign markets those articles only in the pro- 
duction of which England possessed superiority, then the com- 
modity produced in England by the labour of 100, might sell at 
the same price as a similar foreign commodity produced by the 
labour of 110 or 120. In this case the fund which supplies the 
rewards of industry would be 10 or 20 per cent. higher in England 
than in less favoured countries. 

The manufacturing capital and the manufacturing population 
seeking employment in England, exceed the proportion required 
in supplying the demand for those kinds of articles in the pro- 
duction of which England possesses superiority. The alternative 
is loss and destitution, or employment at a reduced reward. As, 
in agricultural industry, the amount of profit and wages is deter- 
mined by the productiveness of the most inferior soil to which it 
becomes necessary to resort; so, in manufacturing industry, the 
amount of profit and of wages is determined by the efficacy of 
labour in that branch of foreign trade in which labour is applied 
with the least advantage. Foreign competition meets us at our 
weakest point. When our increasing population cannot earn 
subsistence at any trade, save that of supplying foreign markets 
with commodities in the production of which foreign labour is 
more efficacious, say by 20 per cent., than British labour, it 
follows as a necessary consequence, that the reward of industry 
must be less by 20 per cent. in England than in foreign countries. 

It will be at once perceived that the appropriate remedy 
against a decline of wages proceeding from the cause above ex- 
plained, is such an expansion of the field of employment as would 
relieve the operatives of England from the necessity of furnishing 
to foreign markets, articles in the production of which foreigners 
possess equal or superior advantages to their own. Now this 
appropriate remedy would be at once applied, could we render 
the transference of labour and capital from England to the co- 
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lonies as safe and as facile as from one part of England to an- 
other. Render our vast colonial wastes thus accessible, and our 
accumulating wealth and our multiplying population would be 
immediately absorbed in planting new communities, and in 
creating new markets for the productions of the mother country. 
The necessity of engaging in those branches of foreign trade in 
which the efficacy of foreign surpasses that of British industry, 
would no longer exist. Foreign competition, acting on our 
weakest point, would cease to regulate the amount of the fund 
from which the rewards of our domestic industry are derived. 
While our foreign trade was limited to those branches of manu- 
facture, with respect to which England possesses some peculiar 
advantage, and while our home trade and our colonial trade con- 
sisted in the exchange of wrought goods for food and raw ma- 
terials derived from soils yielding largely in proportion to the 
number of hands employed, wages and profits would be univer- 
sally advanced, because, in all the departments of domestic in- 
dustry, the efficacy of labour would be increased. 

While the facility of moving capital and labour from England 
to the colonies relieved us from the pressure of foreign compe- 
tition, it would, to no inconsiderable extent, enable us to evade 
the operation of hostile tariffs. The rapid extension and im- 
provement of the colonies, and the ample supplies of the materials 
of reproduction which they would supply, would in a great degree 
prevent the import duties imposed on British goods by foreign 
states from falling on the wages of the English operative. While 
the millions of fertile acres, which are now Canadian forests, 
waved with hemp and corn; while the natural pastures of Aus- 
tralia poured out increasing supplies of wool, and hides, and 
tallow ; while the forests and the indigenous flax of New Zea- 
land, improved by cultivation, furnished the materials of naval 
equipment ; and while our fertile, but now depopulated posses- 
sions in Eastern Africa, situated in the latitude of the cotton- 
growing states of North America, relieved us from our present 
perilous dependence upon a single rival for the material of our 
most important manufacture,—a most beneficial alteration would 
be effected in the terms of our exchanges with the countries 
which have hitherto supplied us with all these various elements 
of reproduction. As the demand of England for the produce of 
Russia diminished, the value of that produce, in relation to British 
goods, would decline; and as our available labour and capital 
found ample employment in extending our colonial cultivation, 
and in furnishing the colonists with manufactured goods, the 
supply of British fabrics in the markets of Russia would be 
diminished, and their value increased. Similar results would be 
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produced in the still more important markets of the United 
States. As the demand for American cotton decreased in the 
British market, its value would decline ; and as it ceased to be 
necessary to press British fabries on the markets of America in 
exchange for the raw material, their value in these markets would 
advance. The field of employment for labour and capital might 
be rendered so ample in England, that the English manufacturer 
might no longer find it necessary to export his goods to foreign 
countries, except at prices sufficiently high to cover the amount 
uf the import duties which foreign countries might impose. Could 
this result be attained,—could England confine her foreign export 
trade to those articles with respect to which her superior skill 
and natural advantages give her aspecies of monopoly,—the import 
duties imposed by foreign states would fall—not, as heretofore, 
upon the British producer, but—upon the foreign consumer. In 
this case the effects of hostile tariffs in diminishing the fund from 
which the rewards of industry in this country are derived, would 
be completely neutralized. 

Theoretically considered, the views which we have now pre- 
sented must be admitted to be correct. Grant us our hypothesis, 
and the inferences which we have deduced from it cannot be 
denied : admit that the transference of labour and capital from 
England to the colonies may be rendered as safe and as facile as 
their transference from one part of England to another; and 
it will follow, as a necessary conclusion, that distress may be 
banished from the land, and a period of rapid progress and unin- 
terrupted prosperity secured. But this theoretical conclusion, 
correct and irresistible though it be, is valueless except as an 
illustration. The question of intrinsic and practical importance 
in the present economical condition of the country, the question 
of questions which it behoves enlightened and patriotic states- 
men to consider, is—are there, in actual existence, any available 
means by which increased facilities, to any considerable and 
telling extent, can be given to the transference of labour and 
capital from England to the colonies? The solution of this all- 
important question we will now venture to attempt. 

The difficulties which prevent our redundant labour and capital 
from flowing as freely from the United Kingdom to the colonies, 
as they flow from one part of England to another, are, the loss 
and privations which must be encountered in effecting a settle- 
ment upon unreclaimed and forest lands, destitute of roads, and 
distant from markets; and the expense and inconvenience of 
a long sea voyage. Now it will appear that the first of these 
difficulties may be almost altogether surmounted ; and that the 
second is susceptible of very considerable diminution. 
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Lord Sydenham has represented that the western forests of 
Upper Canada comprise parts of the highest fertility, capable of 
affording employment for millions of agricultural settlers. It 
cannot be doubted that lands of this quality, in the most salu- 
brious climate of North America, might be rendered attractive 
to both the capitalists and labourers of the United Kingdom. 
Let the forest be accurately surveyed, intersected by convenient 
roads communicating with markets ; let it be laid out in allot- 
ments, partially cleared for homesteads, and fit for immediate 
occupation ; and let churches and inns, and some public buildings, 
be erected on the sites of intended towns and villages. Let the 
wilderness be thus rendered a fit and appropriate abode for an 
industrious and Christian community, and the hardships and the 
privations which have hitherto been encountered in effecting a 
settlement in new countries, and which are the main obstacles to 
the transference of labour and capital from the over-crowded 
lands of the United Kingdom, to the unoccupied and more fertile 
lands of Canada, would be almost if not altogether removed. 

The difficulty in the way of a free circulation of capital and 
labour between England and the colonies, arising from the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of a long sea voyage, though not suscep- 
tible of complete removal, might be diminished in a very con- 
siderable degree. The dismantled navy of England, idle, and 
gradually mouldering away, might be made to bridge the ocean. 
If capitalists, purchasing land in the colonies, were given a free 
cabin passage in a government vessel; and if voluntary emigrants 
of the labouring class were given a free steerage passage, under 
a guarantee that they should have employment, at adequate wages, 
upon the public works, for a fixed period; and that at the expira- 
tion of that period they should have, if they so desired, a free 
passage back to their former homes;—if arrangements such as 
these were carried into practical effect, can there exist a doubt, 
but that the tide of emigration from the United Kingdom to the 
colonies would flow in a full and still increasing stream; and 
that throughout broad England, the misery and the shame of 
an able-bodied pauper supported in a union workhouse would 
disappear ! 

Practically considered, the difficulty of rendering the circula- 
tion of labour and capital between the mother country and the 
colonies almost as facile as between one county of England and 
another, consists in the magnitude of the expenditure which 
would be necessary, in order to render our colonial wastes attrac- 
tive locations, and to plant the migrating population upon them. 
With the estimation which we have formed of the almost bound- 
less extent of good to be anticipated from arrangements for 
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bringing the unoccupied lands of the colonies into contact as it 
were with the United Kingdom, we should be disposed to say, 
that it would be worth while, if necessary, to devote large funds 
to the promotion of extensive and systematic colonization. Will 
any one venture to name the sum which, in his estimation, it 
would be inexpedient to expend, in removing those deep-seated 
and predisposing causes of depression and distress, which, on 
the occurrence of every unfavourable fluctuation or revulsion of 
foreign trade, expose the industrious masses to the aggravated 
and appalling destitution and misery which we have recently 
witnessed? Who will stand up and say, that, in order to arrest 
the recurrence of a paroxysm approaching in severity to that 
which has yet scarcely passed away, government would not be 
justified in appropriating and expending any portion of the na- 
tional resources, the disposal of which the state of public credit 
might place at its command? So strong is our conviction of the 
importance of bringing the colonial wastes into partial proximity 
with the British shore, and so high our estimate of the benefits 
which the unchecked circulation of labour and capital through- 
out our almost boundless empire would confer, that we should be 
ready to contend that these benefits, inestimable in themselves, 
would be cheaply purchased at any price which the country may 
possess the means of paying. But the question as to the expe- 
diency of a pecuniary advance, we deem it unnecessary further to 
consider, because we are prepared to show, that the expense of 
extended colonization may be defrayed out of the value it creates; 
and that the unemployed population of the United Kingdom may 
be planted on the unoccupied lands of the colonies without en- 
tailing any ultimate charge upon the imperial treasury. 

In early periods of society the progress of wealth is retarded 
by the deficiency of skill, capital, and machinery; and in ad- 
vanced periods, the same effect is produced by the deficiency of 
fertile land. Human industry works its greatest miracles only 
when the skill and capital of an improved society are brought to 
bear upon the superior lands of a new country. Under these cir- 
cumstances wealth increases at the most rapid rate; and, labour 
ss much more than it consumes in the production, the 
argest disposable surplus is created. This large disposable sur- 


plus supplies the source from which the expense of extended 
colonization may be replaced. Land capable of yielding a quan- 
tity of produce greater than the quantity expended in cultivating 
it, acquires marketable value, even while in an unreclaimed and 
forest state, as labour and capital approach. Were the govern- 
ment to advance, in the first instance, the means of preparing 
the colonial wastes for settlement, it would be able to sell, at con- 
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stantly advancing prices, not only the lands on which it might 
plant an industrious population, but the districts adjacent to the 
locations and townships it established. Under the arrangements 
for promoting the safe and facile transference of labour and 
capital which we have ventured to suggest, the sales of crown 
lands in the colonies would yield a revenue greater beyond esti- 
mate than that which the colonial land sales have hitherto sup- 
plied. Who would undertake to calculate the amount to which 
this revenue might be raised? Who would venture to name the 
sum which might be received for unoccupied and now valueless 
wastes, as the tide of population and capital flowed from the 
Canadian lakes to the Northern Pacific, and as the immeasure- 
able plains of Australia, the fertile valleys of New Zealand, and 
the depopulated regions of Eastern Africa, became the seats of 
British nations ? 

These are not the doubtful conjectures of speculative theory ; 
they are the certain conclusions of actual experience. Mr. 
Charles Buller stated in parliament, that from the year 1795, 
the period at which the federal government of the United States 
put an end to gratuitous grants of public land, to 1840, the date 
of the latest returns, the government land sales throughout the 
Union amounted to the vast sum of £23,366,434. We learn 
from the same high authority, that from 1833, when Lord 
Howick’s most important regulations for the sale of crown lands 
came into operation, to the close of the year 1841, the sum 
realised by the sale of public land in the Australian colonies 
alone, amounted (within a few hundred pounds) to two millions 
sterling. 

It is a legitimate, we might say a necessary and unavoidable 
inference from these authenticated facts, that the expense of 
systematic colonization might be defrayed out of the value it 
would create. No one would hesitate to admit that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests might obtain a ready sale at high 
prices for farms laid out in the New Forest; and therefore no 
one can consistently deny, that were the transference of labour 
and capital from England to her transmarine possessions ren- 
dered nearly as safe and nearly as convenient as from one county 
of England to another, farms laid out in the receding forests of 
the colonies would obtain a ready sale at a sufficient price. No 
one can entertain a doubt that were the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests authorized to raise a loan in anticipation of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the crown lands in the United Kingdom, 
such loan could be obtained with perfect facility, and would be 
repaid with absolute certainty; nor can any one consistently 
deny, that under arrangements for bringing the distant posses- 
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sions of the Crown into practical proximity with the United 
Kingdom, a loan could be obtained in anticipation of the pro- 
ceeds of the colonial land sales. The analogy between the two 
cases is nearly perfect. If a loan could be raised with facility, 
and replaced with certainty in the one case, it might be obtained 
with almost equal facility, and repaid with almost equal certainty 
in the other. If we have not an absolute certainty, we have, at 
least, the highest probability that the preliminary expense of con- 
ducting a scheme of systematic colonization, upon a scale suffi- 
ciently extensive to remove the predisposing causes of depression, 
might be provided without occasioning any additional charge, 
either immediate or ultimate, upon the imperial treasury. 

The discovery of the pririciple, that the expense of colonization 
may be defrayed by means of the marketable value which it con- 
fers upon the unreclaimed lands of a new country, must be re- 
garded, in the present circumstances of England and of the 
world, as one of the most important practical improvements 
hitherto effected in social science. The planting of an indus- 
trious population upon a previously valueless wilderness—nay, the 
bare anticipation that such a population is about to be conveyed 
to the waste, gives to the waste a value exceeding the cost of 
the conveyance. A colonization loan, like seed cast upon fertile 
soil, replaces itself with increase. The important principle, that 
the expense of conveying our unemployed population to the un- 
reclaimed lands of the colonies, may be defrayed by means of the 
marketable value which the presence of an industrious popula- 
tion confers upon the previous wilderness, has been demonstrated 
in theory, and has been verified by experience. Though this 
principle has hitherto been applied in a very imperfect manner, 
and under circumstances the most untoward, yet the results 
which it has yielded are abundantly sufficient to inspire a well- 
grounded confidence, that its extensive and systematic adoption 
by the government would prove an appropriate remedy for miti- 
gating and ultimately removing the predisposing causes of de- 
pression which we have attempted to describe. Our own convic- 
tions that an extended scheme of colonization is one of the reme- 
dies which ought to be applied to relieve and to eradicate the 
malady which pervades the social system, are confessedly strong ; 
and we shall endeavour to give a reason for the faith that is in us 
by presenting an illustrative example of the process by which, as 
we conceive, a colony might be founded without expense to the 
mother country. 

On the east coast of Africa, between the 29th and 32nd de- 
grees of south latitude, is situated the country of Natal, or, as it 
has recently been styled, the Province of Victoria. This British 
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province, according to the map constructed by Mr. Arrowsmith, 
from materials furnished by the Colonial Office, contains an area 
of about 10,000 square miles, or 6,400,000 acres. The im- 
mense country, as we are informed by Mr. Boyce, in his notes on 
South African affairs, lying north of the Province of Victoria, ex- 
tending from the parallel 29° south, to 25° south, embracing 
within its bounds the sources of the Caledon, Donkin, Ky Gariep, 
Mapoota and Elephant rivers, and containing an area of about 
36,000 square miles, or 23,040,000 acres, is almost entirely un- 
inhabited. Westward of the Province of Victoria other exten- 
sive regions have been depopulated by war; and, according to 
the estimation of Mr. Boyce, which is corroborated by Mr. Chase, 
secretary to the Society for exploring Central Africa, the whole 
of the unoccupied territory in these regions, which might be taken 
possession of without injuring a single native, partly as unclaimed 
by any tribe, and partly by pure or treaty, amounts to 
87,000 square miles, or 55,680,000 acres. 

The country lying westward of the mountain range, a portion 
of which forms the present boundary of the Province of Victoria, 
is thus described by Mr. Moffat :— 


‘The countries I visited on my present as well as on my former 
journey to Moselekatse, are the finest I have seen in South Africa, and 
capable of supporting a dense population, which they evidently once 
did. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and minerals abound. Iron ore 
lies scattered over the surface of the hills, many of which yn to be 
entirely composed of it. Copper mines also abound, and from some 
specimens I saw would yield about fifty per cent. The Bahone coun- 
try also abounds in tin. The mines of this metal I had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, but the specimens of Movara, as it is called by the na- 
tives, were of the best quality. The country of the Bamanquato, and 
to the east of the Great Lake, is not without timber, but water is scarce. 
The neighbourhood of the lake itself is reported to be exceedingly 
fertile.” 


It cannot be doubted but that in these magnificent regions 
millions of capital and millions of men might be employed in 
raising the elements of reproduction. It cannot be denied, that 
the increasing supply of the elements of reproduction, which 
might be raised by the capital and labour migrating to these 
regions, would open an expanding field of employment to the 
capital and labour which should remain at home ; neither can it 
be doubted but that the planting of a British nation, upon the 
unoccupied wastes of Eastern Africa, would confer upon these 
wastes a marketable value, ultimately yielding an aggregate 
amount of many millions. 

But though the evidence for these propositions, abstractedly 
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considered, appears irresistible, yet the practical problem re- 
mains to be solved—by what means can the migration of capital 
and labour, from the United Kingdom to the African wastes, be 
so facilitated as to render these wastes the seat of a British na- 
tiont If the transference of labour and capital from England to 
Eastern Africa were almost as safe, and almost as facile as their 
transference from Lancashire to Hampshire, then the crown 
lands offered for sale in the African forest would find pur- 
chasers almost as certainly as crown lands offered for sale in the 
New Forest. But before Eastern Africa can become sufficiently 
attractive of capital and labour to give this marketable value to 
its fertile wastes, a large expenditure must be incurred. From 
what source can thé means of meeting this preliminary expendi- 
ture be derived? This is a question to which the advocates of 
extended colonization, unless they would be regarded as dealing 
in unavailable abstractions and impracticable theories, should be 
prepared to give a satisfactory reply. 

On a question so important, involving so many complicated de- 
tails, and requiring so accurate a knowledge of local circum- 
stances ; all that we can pretend to do is, to present an imperfect 
sketch—a suggestive outline of the arrangements, which it might 
be advisable to adopt. In venturing to present this suggestive 
outline, we shall, in the first place, briefly allude to the preliminary 
measures which might be requisite, in order to give migrative 
attraction to the wastes of Eastern Africa; and will then en- 
deavour to show in what way the value which would be conferred 
upon these wastes, by the approach of an industrious population, 
might be safely anticipated, so as to defray the first expense 
of planting another England in Eastern Africa. The arrange- 
ments, which we would suggest, are the following :— 

Ist. That a preliminary expedition, consisting of a surveyor 
general, with a corps of East African military pioneers, about 
500 strong, and enlisted from amongst skilful artificers, with a 
few rural labourers, should be dispatched to Port Natal, with in- 
structions to fix a site for the metropolitan town, and to effect 
an extensive exploration and survey of the surrounding country. 

2nd. That on the arrival of the preliminary expedition at its 
destination, a party of artificers should be immediately employed 
in constructing a landing-place, with a wharf, cranes, sheds for 
receiving baggage and goods, a commodious inn for the accommo- 
dation of settlers on their first arrival, and a good road from the 
landing-place to the town. 

3rd. That on the site of the town being determined, another 
party of artificers should be employed in erecting thereon a 
church, a school-house, and suitable public buildings; while the 
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surveyors laid out the most fertile and best situated lands in con- 
venient sections, and rendered them fit for immediate occupation, 
by the formation of roads for rendering the transport of goods 
and produce, between the rural districts and the town, at once 
safe and unexpensive. 

4th. That immediately upon landing, the agricultural labourers 
should be employed in cropping an extensive breadth of land, in 
order to furnish the settlers upon their arrival with a supply of 
vegetable food. 

5th. That after the arrival in this country of the intelligence 
that the surveyor general had reached his destination, and that 
the preliminary works had commenced, then government should 
offer a free cabin passage to Port Natal, in«government vessels, 
to all persons depositing in this country the price of 50 acres of 
land in the new province. The free cabin passage to purchasers 
to be accompanied with the further offer of a free steerage pas- 
sage for their selected labourers, in the proportion of one married 
labourer for each section of 50 acres, of which the price should 
be deposited. 

6th. That persons of the labouring class desirous of migrating 
to the new province of Eastern Africa, should be guaranteed em- 
ployment upon the public works, for three years, at wages equi- 
valent to the pay and rations received by the privates of the 
corps of pioneers; and should have the option at the expiration 
of that period of a free passage home. 

7th. That upon the above arrangements being effected, the 
governor, with the first body of settlers, consisting of capitalists 
and labourers in due proportion, should be dispatched from this 
country; and that on the arrival of the governor at Port Natal, 
the town and country sections, which had been previously laid 
out for occupation, should be immediately offered for sale at the 
price, and under the regulations, sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that, under arrangements ana- 
logous to those which have now been imperfectly sketched, the 
loss and inconvenience which have hitherto discouraged the 
tranference of labour and capital to newly settled countries, would 
be almost entirely prevented. The landing, the housing, and the 
transport of luggage and goods, would be rendered as secure, and as 
little expensive, as in a port of the United Kingdom. There would 
be no vexatious delay and ruinous waste of capital, while settlers 
were waiting to be put in possession of their land; farms of 
convenient extent would be open for selection and immediate 
occupation; labour for commencing the work of production 
would be sufficiently supplied; and roads, affording easy and 
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cheap communication with the market, would be prepared. The 
consolations of religion and the means of education would be at 
hand. ‘The wilderness would be transformed into a suitable abode 
for a civilized community. The question—how is the expense of 
effecting this transformation to be provided for—remains to be 
considered. 

The principle of providing for the expense of colonization by 
loans raised in anticipation of the proceeds of future land sales, 
has been explained in Lord Durham’s report upon the disposal 
of the public lands-in Canada. Is this principle practically 
correct! Would a loan, raised upon the security of the wild 
lands of a new country, and expended in the conveyance of 
labour, and in effecting those improvements which give increased 
efficacy to labour, confer upon those lands a marketable value 
sufficient to pay the interest, and ultimately to discharge the 
principal, of the debt thus incurred‘ This most important ques- 
tion cannot, as we conceive, be answered otherwise than in the 
affirmative. Planted ina new country, an industrious population 
double their numbers by natural increase in about twenty-five 
years. Increasing population creates a demand for additional 
land; and when there is any limitation, either natural or artifi- 
cial, to the supply of additional land, a marketable value will be 
acquired by the least eligible tracts, for which increasing numbers 
may create demand. ‘This is exemplified upon a most extensive 
scale in the states of the American Union. ‘There the extent of 
fertile land may be regarded as practically unlimited ; but though 
there is no practical limit to the supply, yet the legislature 
creates an artificial limit, by fixing a price upon the land. In 
consequence of this limitation of the supply the national domains 
acquire a marketable value ; and the sale of public land becomes 
one of the most important sources of revenue to the States. 

These facts supply a conclusive answer to the objection, which 
has occasionally been urged, that the cessation of the land sales 
might cause a colonization loan, raised in anticipation of their 
proceeds, to fall as an ultimate charge upon the public treasury. 
If, in a new country, a continuous increase of population from 
natural causes creates a continuous demand for additional land, 
a continuous increase of population from immigration cannot fail 
to produce a similar result. When a land loan is employed as 
an emigration fund, in increasing the population of a new country, 
it perpetuates the land sales, in anticipation of which it is bor- 
rowed. For, when the emigration fund thus obtained increases 
the population, a demand for additional land is created, and an 
additional emigration fund realised ; and this additional emigra- 
tion fund, employed in again increasing the population and the 
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demand for land, is again itself renewed. There can be no limit 
to the process—no cessation of the land sales—while tracts of 
eligible territory remain unappropriated. But before this limit 
is reached, and when the population begins to approach towards 
fulness, immigration should be discontinued, and the proceeds of 
the ultimate land sales, resulting from the natural increase of 
population, should be applied in paying off the colonization debt. 
This is all that is necessary in order to give to the imperial 
treasury a perfect guarantee. 

It has been urged, that the irregularity with which the land 
sales in new countries are found to proceed, affords a practical 
proof that they would supply no adequate security for coloniza- 
tion loans, raised in anticipation of them. This objection a com- 
plete examination of the principle to which it relates cannot fail 
to remove. The rapid creation of value which takes place upon 
the early settled lands of a new country not unfrequently leads 
to excessive speculation ; and in this, as in every analogous case, 
excessive speculation and over-trading are followed by a period of 
stagnation and suspended demand. But revival is secured by the 
working of immutable laws. While the population of a new 
country continues to increase, and while increasing numbers 
require increasing supplies of food, the demand for additional 
land, though liable to temporary checks and suspensions, must in 
the nature of things increase in an increasing ratio. Let us 
examine this now momentous question with a more direct 
reference to recent facts. 

In the year 1835, the proceeds obtained from the sale of public 
lands in the United States, during that year alone, amounted to 
£5,243,296; and, in the year 1840, the proceeds obtained from 
the land sales amounted to no more than £581,264, being little 
more than one tenth of the sum realised from the same source in 
the year 1835. There can be no doubt but that the enormous 
sum realised in 1835 was the result of the speculative mania 
which then raged; and that the extraordinary falling off in 1840 
was caused, in part, by the terrible commercial and financial 
crisis which had then occurred, and, in part, by the circumstance 
that the additional quantity of land appropriated during the pre- 
vious years of speculation, was in excess of the additional quan- 
tity for which the increase of population created a real demand. 
But it cannot be inferred from these facts that the laws of the 
physical world will be suspended in the United States, and that 
the rapidly increasing population will not cause the main average 
amount of the land sales to increase in an equal ratio. 

From the year 1795, when the population of the United States 
might be taken at about 4,000,000, to the year 1840, when the 
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population had increased to about 14,000,000, the aggregate 
proceeds of the land sales amounted to £23,366,434. 

For the whole of this period the average annual increase of the 
population was in round numbers 200,000 souls, and the average 
annual amount of the sales more than half a million. The pre- 
sent population of the United States may be taken at 15,000,000. 
Should the rate of increase which has hitherto prevailed continue, 
and should the increase in the population and the increase in the 
land sales continue to bear the same proportion to each other 
which they bore from 1795 to 1840, then, between the present 
time and 1869, a period of twenty-five years, the average increase 
of the population will be 600,000 per annum, and the average 
amount of the land sales £1,500,000. In the period of twenty- 
five years, from 1869 to 1894, the average increase of the popu- 
lation of the United States will be 1,200,000 per annum, and the 
average amount of the land sales £3,000,000. What would have 
been the magnitude of the results, had America, instead of re- 
ducing the price of public lands to a dollar and quarter per acre, 
continued to alienate them at two dollars per acre? And had she, 
instead of importing slaves from Africa, devoted the proceeds of 
her land sales to the promotion of free immigration from Europe, 
might there not now have been other New Yorks and other 
Bostons on the shores of the Pacific ? 

It has been urged as an objection to the principle of defraying 
the expense of colonization out of the value which it confers on 
the wastes of a new country, that the price charged for public 
land is a deduction from the capital of the settler; and must, 
therefore, not accelerate, but, on the contrary, retard the pro- 
gress of anew colony. This objection would be valid were the 
price charged for public land fixed too high. It is utterly invalid 
where the price is no more than sufficient to supply the labour, 
without which the land cannot be properly cultivated; and to 
effect the improvements, without which its produce cannot be 
brought to market. When the price charged for public land is 
sufficient for these purposes, and no more than sufficient, then 
it can be shown, with all the accuracy which a question of figures 
can admit, that the price charged for the wild land of a new 
country is not a deduction from the settler’s capital. 

There can be no doubt but that the sums obtained by the sale 
of wild land in a new country are really derived, not from the 
wilderness which is sold, but from the previously accumulated 
capital of those by whom the wilderness is bought. But then 
the real, the only question bearing practically on the subject is, 
does the capital which is advanced for the purchase of wild land, 
and which is expended in peopling and in improving it, impart to 
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the waste a value equivalent to the cost? If this question can 
be answered in the affirmative, then it will necessarily follow, 
that the price which the settler is — for his land is no more 
a deduction from his capital than is the money advanced by a 
farmer in the country for ploughing and cropping his fields. It 
would be absurd to say, that when a farmer advances £1000, 
and obtains crops possessing a marketable value more than 
equivalent to £1000, his capital is diminished by the amount of 
his advance. It is equally absurd to say, that when a colonist 
advances to government £1000 as the purchase-money of a 
colonia! estate, which sum of £1000 the government expends in 
supplying the labour, and in effecting the improvements which 
give to the estate a marketable value more than equivalent to 
the purchase-money, the capital of the colonist is diminished. 
The two cases are exactly parallel. In each a previously existing 
value has been expended; and in each a new value, more than 
that expended, has been created. As regards the farm, the land 
has been ploughed and manured, fences and roads and buildings 
have been kept in repair, and the farmer and his family and 
labourers have been subsisted; and yet the farmer, instead of 
having his capital diminished, will have it returned to him with 
the ordinary rate of agricultural profit. As respects the colonial 
estate, the land will have been surveyed, roads opened, and labour 
sent out ; and yet the settler who has advanced, as the purchase- 
money of the estate, the necessary funds for this expenditure, 
will have his advance returned to him with increase, through the 
value imparted to his land by the process of colonization. 

The reproducing process, though it may be disturbed, and for 
a time suspended, by accident and mismanagement, yet has its 
origin in permanent principles and in essential national laws 
which cannot be reversed. As population increases, additional 
land is required; and if the supply be limited in relation to the 
demand, the belt of additional land required for occupation will 
acquire marketable value. The price fixed upon wild land limits 
the supply, and the employment of the price in increasing the 
population heightens the demand. In a new country, in which 
the public lands are disposed of by sale only, and at a fixed 
uniform price, and in which the proceeds of the land sales are 
enkod in increasing the population, the value of the location 
purchased by the settlers cannot, except during the temporary 
reaction produced by excessive speculation, be less than the 
original purchase-money advanced for them. 

Systematic colonization not only replaces but creates. The 
locations oecupied by inflowing settlers will be of different de- 
grees of fertility. The least fertile tracts for which the in- 
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ereasing population creates a demand will acquire a marketable 
value equivalent to the government price, without the payment 
of which the demand cannot be supplied. But if the least fertile 
locations which it becomes necessary to occupy must be worth 
the government price, all the superior locations must be worth 
more than the government price. The purchasers of these will 
get more than they paid for—will possess a gradually increasing 
value, costing them nothing. 

Again :—the surplus value created by systematic colonization 
is not confined to tracts of superior fertility, but, on the contrary, 
gradually extends to the most inferior soils, to which, at any 
given period of progress, it may be necessary to resort. In 
the first instance the lowest quality of soil which it may be 
expedient to select in the belt of land nearest to the central 
market will be worth the government price, without the pay- 
ment of which it could not be obtained. In the second in- 
stance, however, the last quality of soil selected in the nearest 
belt of land would become worth more than the government 
price. For when increasing population renders it necessary to 
occupy, in a belt of land one degree removed from the centre 
of civilization, a soil of the same quality as that which had been 
last selected in the nearest belt, then the value of the least 
fertile locations which had been selected in the nearest belt will 
exceed the government price by an amount proportionate to the 
advantage, as regards the cost of carriage, which the settler in 
the belt nearest to the market will possess over the settler in the 
belt more remote from the market. 

While unappropriated wastes remain at the disposal of the 
Crown, no limits to the progress of systematic colonization can be 
assigned. 


“If,” to borrow the language of a writer of whose arguments we 
have freely availed ourselves, ‘‘the advance which is employed in 
planting a thousand souls in a new country can be replaced by means 
of the value thereby conferred upon the wastes, it can be re-employed 
in planting another thousand. If the principle be applicable to the 
planting of 1000, it will be found applicable to the planting of 100,000 
—to the planting of 1,000,000. If self-supporting colonization can be 
carried on in one colony, it may be carried on throughout every foreign 
dependency of the Crown containing unappropriated wastes, and pos- 
sessing a climate to which European labour may be safely conveyed. 
The means of bridging the ocean, of giving virtual extension to Eng- 
land, and of thus creating the circumstances under which the causes ot 
distress would disappear, are placed in our hands. Our colonial wastes 
- mines of gold—zmillions of treasure slumber in our unappropriated 
ands,”’ 
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Having now, as we venture to believe, sueceeded in establish- 
ing the important principle, that colonization loans raised in anti- 
cipation of the proceeds of the land sales of a new country, and 
expended in supplying labour and in effecting improvements for 
increasing its efficacy, are capable of creating a marketable value 
amply sufficient to secure their ultimate and complete redemp- 
tion, we will conclude with the suggestion of an illustrative 
arrangement, for the purpose of tracing out with more precision 
and distinctness the actual process through which the redemption 
might be accomplished. 

We have seen that in the United States, during the period 
between 1795 and 1840, an average annual increase of population 
to the extent of 200,000 created a demand for additional territory 
which yielded an average revenue of 500,000/. Now the public 
lands in the United States are sold at the price of one dollar and 
a quarter peracre. Were the British government to fix the price 
of the crown lands in East Africa, laid out and intersected by 
roads as above detailed, at 31s. 3d. per acre, or six times the 
price obtained by the United States for the forests of the far 
West, then, according to the proportion in which, in the United 
States, increasing population requires additional land, the plant- 
ing of a British population of 10,000 in the province of Natal 
would create a demand for nearly 100,000 acres of land, yielding, 
at the government price of 31s. 3d. per acre, 150,000/. 

The price of public land in the province of Natal being fixed 
at 31s. 3d. per acre, let us assume that Exchequer Bills to the 
amount of 100,000/. are issued as a colonization loan for pre- 
paring the land and sending out settlers; that the surveyor- 
general has instructions to lay out 100,000 acres of the most 
eligible land in District No.I., nearest to the centre of govern- 
ment, and another 100,000 acres of the most eligible land in Dis- 
trict No. II., in the next degree remote from the centre; that 
the proceeds of the sale of the 100,000 acres in District No. I. 
are appropriated to paying the interest of the Exchequer Bills, 
and to sending out additional settlers ; and that the proceeds of 
the sale of the 100,000 acres in District II. are appropriated, 
first, in paying off the Exchequer Bills, and then in sending out 
a further supply of labour. ‘The adoption of these arrangements 
would, upon the principles already established, lead to the follow- 
ing results :— 

Ist. It is stated in the masterly speech of Mr. Buller, already 
so frequently alluded to, that the land sales in New South 
Wales, amounting to 1,000,000/., would have been sufficient to 
plant in that colony a population of 100,000. On this caleula- 
tion the colonization loan of 100,000/. would not only convey a 
population of 10,000 to the much nearer settlement of Port 
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Natal, but would give a large surplus fund for surveys, roads, 
and public buildings. 

2nd. According to the proportion between the increase of 
population and the demand for additional land which has prevailed 
in the United States for a period of forty-five years, the convey- 
ance of the first 10,000 settlers to the Province of Victoria would 
create a demand for the 100,000 acres laid out in District I., the 
proceeds of the sale of which 100,000 acres would yield, at the 
government price, a new colonization fund of upwards of 150,000/. 
This sum would be sufficient not only to effect further surveys 
and other preliminary improvements, but to convey to the colony 
10,000 additional settlers; and this increase of the population 
would create a demand for the 100,000 acres which had been 
reserved in District II. as a sinking fund, and the proceeds of 
which would pay off the loan of 100,000/. advanced in Exchequer 
Bills, and leave a surplus of 50,000/. for effecting further surveys 
and further preliminary improvements. The first colonization 
loan would be wholly discharged, and the province would have 
a population of 20,000, with 200,000 acres of appropriated 
land. 

8rd. The process might be repeated so long as there remained 
any considerable extent of fertile and unoccupied territory at the 
disposal of the Crown. A second colonization loan of 100,000J. 
would again increase the population by the 10,000, and this in- 
crease of population would create a new demand for land to the 
extent of 100,000 acres, and the proceeds obtained by the sale of 
these 100,000 acres would liquidate this second loan. Should 
20,000 settlers, consisting of a due proportion of capitalists 
and labourers, be disposed to migrate to the new province, 
government might advance a colonization loan of 200,0001., 
because an increase of population to the amount of 20,000 
would create an additional demand for public land to the 
extent of 200,000 acres, yielding at the government price 
300,0007. The only precaution which would be necessary in 
order to give the imperial treasury complete security, would be 
to ascertain that for each and every colonization loan there 
remained in the colony a sufficient extent of fertile and unappro- 
priated land to yield, at the government price, proceeds exceed- 
ing by some considerable proportion the amounts of the loans 
advanced. This precaution being duly observed, it would be a 
matter of perfect indifference, as far as regards the security of 
the imperial treasury against ultimate liability, whether the 
Exchequer Bills advanced as colonization loans should amount to 
100,0002. or to 1,000,0002. While the Crown continues to 
possess, or can acquire through purchase, and treaties with native 
tribes, fertile and unoccupied territory in climates congenial to 
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the European constitution, and while a tendency exists to 
migrate from a confined to an expanding field of employment, no 
limit can be assigned to the extension of colonization, or to the 
acceleration of its progress. 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that the practical ar- 
rangements which we have thus ventured to detail are purely 
suggestive, and have been resorted to only for the purpose of 
presenting an illustration of the principle, that the expense of 
colonization may be defrayed out of the value which it creates. 
The discovery of that principle we regard as amongst the most 
important improvements which have hitherto been effected in the 
science of human society. We are impressed with a deep con- 
viction, that by its extensive application, not only to East Africa, 
but to Canada, Newfoundland, New Holland, and New Zealand, 
the predisposing causes of distress might be removed, and Eng- 
land raised to a degree of prosperity and power hitherto unex- 
ampled, while becoming the favoured instrument in working out 
the design of Providence, and causing Christian civilization to 
eover the earth as the waters cover the sea. ‘To your ships, O 
England! “ Awake, and meet the purpose of the skies.” 








Arr. IX.—1. 5 & 6 Victoria, c. 47, entitled ‘‘ An Act to amend 
the Laws relating to the Customs.” July 9, 1842. 

2. Thoughts on Traits of the Ministerial Policy. By a very 
quiet Looker-on. London. 1843. 

3. Lord Stanley's Speech on the Canada Corn Bill in the House 
of Commons, May 19, 1843. (Published by authority.) 

4. 6 & 7 Victoria, c. 19, entitled “ An Act for reducing the 
Duty on Wheat and Wheat Flour the Produce of the Pro- 
vince of Canada, imported thence into the United Kingdom.” 
July 12, 1843. 


Tue very favourable geographical position of Great Britain in 
relation to other countries—the great fertility of the soil—the 
vast extent of the sea-coast—the numerous rivers by which it is 
intersected—and the valuable minerals with which it abounds— 
seem to have early pointed it out as equally adapted for the seat 
of commerce with any other country in Europe. From the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, the English legislature has 
accordingly anxiously directed its attention to the affairs of com- 
merce, for the purpose of advancing, by every possible means, 
VOL. Il.—NO. I. s 
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the greatness and the wealth of the country. A statesman, if 
he has any principle and patriotism at all, must know and feel 
that it is his duty to administer such laws only as in his sober 
and sound judgment are calculated to promote the welfare of 
his country; and it may, therefore, be assumed as a general prin- 
ciple, that such measures as are passed by a majority of the 
legislature are such as the collective wisdom of parliament has 
deemed best adapted to accomplish that end. It is believed to 
have always been more or less the aim and study of the different 
governments of Great Britain, since the time of Elizabeth, to 
advance the interests and prosperity of commerce. The position 
and resources of England rendered this an obvious and important 
source of political, as well as of social, greatness and power. 
Such facilities, therefore, have always been granted, and such 
restrictions imposed, as appeared best calculated and most de- 
sirable for promoting the commercial prosperity of the kingdom. 
The result of this uniform progressive policy has been that the 
country has gradually but steadily advanced to a degree of great- 
ness, power, and importance in the scale of nations, exceeding 
anything that has ever existed in the world. The inventive 
genius of man, however, travels infinitely faster than the steadily 
revolving wheels of commercial industry and of honest enterprise ; 
and had governments been driven by that force of imagination 
which some classes of society have exhibited, it is questionable 
whether the greatness and the power of Britain would not have 
been long ago for ever engulphed in irretrievable ruin. 

It is well for a great country when those men are to be found 
at the helm of the state, who, by the exercise of sound wisdom 
and experience, can steer through the surging billows of popular 
commotion, without hazarding either the safety of the ship or 
the lives of the crew ; but by keeping steadily in a course of pro- 
gressive advancement, corresponding to, but not outrunning, the 
developement of general experience, pursue a voyage alike safe 
and beneficial to all. It is well when wisdom, seated in autho- 
rity, can lay a restraining hand upon thoughtlessness and error, 
and peacefully rebuke the indulgence of those excesses that 
would lead only to anarchy and ruin. Great and rapid as has 
been the advance of trade and commerce in Britain, and magni- 
ficent as is the spectacle which she now presents of wealth, 
power, and influence among the other nations of the world, there 
are hundreds and thousands of her inhabitants ready to gainsay 
this mighty truth, and to fulminate the thunderbolts of discon- 
tent and revolution upon the executive government, because the 
wheels of trade do not revolve with the rapidity they desire : 
because every honest and salutary restriction upon commerce, 
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domestic and foreign, is not at once and for ever, without thought 
or compensation, thrown to the winds; because every poor man 
is not supplied with an abundance of food; and because money, 
as in the days of Solomon, is not as plentiful as the stones in our 
streets. Each man looks around his own fireside, or his own 
workshop, and because he sees not that abundance, nor enjoys 
that constant demand for his labour, which his selfishness or his 
avarice would desire, he is ready to tax the executive government 
as the authors and promoters of his misery. He knows nothing 
of the principles of trade, and perhaps thinks less, but becomes a 
willing instrument in the hand of every demagogue whose in- 
terest and ambition may be served by filling his mind with vague, 
undefinable, and absurd ideas that the government can make the 
trade of the country prosperous or adverse at pleasure ; that it 
can make money scarce or abundant—men rich or poor, miserable 
or happy, at will. The same views, with various modifications, 
extend into higher classes of society ; so that whatever may be 
the natural facilities or impediments to trade—whatever may be 
the prosperous or adverse condition of other countries—what- 
ever may have been the rates or principles, if any, by which pro- 
duction was regulated—the government are held to be the authors 
of all commercial, as well as political misery. If manufactures 
are depressed, the government is to blame, because certain re- 
strictions exist in respect to agricultural produce ; if agriculture 
is depressed, it is because it is not sufficiently protected from 
foreign competition ; if the general trade of the country is de- 
ranged, it is because the currency is unsound, and the govern- 
ment will not issue inconvertible paper. Thus the government is 
always at fault when there is any derangement. in the trade, 
commerce, and agriculture of the country. Nay, one class will 
combine themselves into an association for the futile purpose of 
endeavouring to persuade every other class, and convince even 
the government, that some great interest in the country ought to 
be broken down and destroyed. Such, for instance, is the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, chiefly composed of the manufacturing classes, 
who, because their own trade has been overdone and become 
depressed, vainly attempt, by the force of numbers and false rea- 
soning, to assure the public that trade will never be improved 
until the corn laws are abolished. Their mode of argument is 
not the most consistent, but it may be taken as a specimen of the 
means by which particular sections of the community will often 
wickedly attempt to accomplish their own selfish ends. The 
Anti-Corn-Law League assure the people, that if a free trade in 
corn is established, bread will be cheap and wages high. They 


inform the masters that wages will be low, and manufactures con- 
s2 
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sequently cheaper. They represent to the manufacturers that 
the landlords and farmers are taxing the country to the extent 
of many millions annually; and they endeavour to mystify the 
landlords and farmers into the belief that foreign corn cannot be 
imported cheaper than it is grown, and that free trade in corn 
will infallibly benefit the landed interest. 

Although it is too much the practice in our own, and in many 
other countries, to throw all the blame of commercial and politi- 
eal adversity upon the government, and to overlook what are in 
reality the great and active natural causes of such changes, it 
would be idle to suppose that governments must never deserve 
censure. It would be alike foolish and erroneous to contend that 
the affairs of a nation may not be mismanaged, as well as the 
affairs of a household; and that the general interests of com- 
merce may not be neglected, as well as the private interests of a 
merchant. At the same time it ought to be borne in remem- 
brance, that every branch of our commercial industry is liable to 
be affected by causes which are amply sufficient of themslves to 
derange the entire trade of the country without the interference 
of the legislature ; and that to such influences no counteracting 
measures can be applied by government. 

As regards influence and responsibility in commercial as well 
as in political matters, governments may be ignorant, negligent, 
or wilfully perverse, obstinate, and incapable. The capacity and 
adequate qualifications of men for official and political stations are 
seldom accurately known, and must indeed remain in some mea- 
sure doubtful, until they have been fairly and fully tested ; until 
the nation has had ample and sufficient opportunity to form a 
cool and dispassionate judgment respecting them. The profes- 
sions of some statesmen when out of office are always more or less 
profuse—more or less unbounded, extravagant, and adapted to 
entrap the understanding, confound the reason, and excite the 
most glowing visions of future greatness and prosperity in the 
event of their being intrusted with power. The affairs of govern- 
ment, however, if honestly and diligently attended to, if entered 
upon with a sincere determination té investigate and advance, by 
every possible means, the general interests of society, are found 
not to hold out nor realize to official characters such important 
and pleasant seats of mere sinecures, which many clever men, con- 
templating them at a distance, fondly but ignorantly imagine. It 
is one thing to look at the glitter, the trappings, and the im- 
posing array of steeds, carriages, and attendants, with which the 
affairs of a nation, like the mere onward procession of a state 
coach, are conducted ; and quite another and a much less enticing 
and delightful exercise, to hold the reins of government; to 
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wield the whip of power, influence and patronage; and to curb, 
control, and successfully guide in a smooth, even, prosperous, 
and triumphant course, those varied, conflicting, and ever restless 
and contending interests which compose the individual materials 
of the aggregate mass of society. 

Thus when the Whigs came into power, under the emblazoned 
and wide-spread banner of “ Reform, Retrenchment, Peace,” 
the world, as if by enchantment, rushed headlong after the lurid, 
glowing, but evanescent meteor, as it flaunted pompously before 
their enraptured gaze, and shouted with long, loud, and increasing 
voice for Grey, Russell, and Reform. The Reform Bill was to 
have been a complete, perfect, and absolute cure and preventative 
of all disorders in the state, social and political, and thencefor- 
ward Englishmen were to behold nothing in the constitution and 
character of their country but what was fair to look upon, lovely 
in its moral excellence, ennobling andawe-inspiring in the grandeur, 
dignity, and independence of its political perfection. But that 
measure, however honourable, upright, and well-intentioned may 
have been its projectors, evoked with fearful celerity, from the 
vast unfathomed deep of society, from the chaotic mass of count- 
less thousands that had not before heard the loud call of sena- 
torial privilege, a gaunt and terrible spirit, representing millions 
of unprivileged beings, which stood up mighty in the strength 
with which it was invested by the fears of its creators, and de- 
manded with loud and undaunted fortitude, the concession of 
rights, privileges, and immunities that must have undermined 
for ever all the social and political greatness of the empire. Earl 
Grey shrunk abashed, rebuked, and confounded before his own 
Frankenstein, and retiring to meditate in solitude upon the un- 
certainty and dangerous nature of the elements that surround all 
human greatness, left to his unhappy colleagues and successors 
the unenviable and impracticable task of carrying out his various 
intentions, and of supporting, as their imbecility would best enable 
them, such measures as they considered calculated to promote 
the interests and the welfare of their country. 

The whole tenor of their policy, during the ten years that the 
Whigs remained in office, exercised the most mischievous, the 
most injurious, and, but for their timely removal, must have pre- 
cipitated the most disastrous consequences upon the country at 
large. The steady and regular retrogression of affairs at home 
and abroad; the unsettling of commercial questions; the dis- 
turbing of political relations ; and the incessant tossing, turning, 
and throwing about, without any apparent aim, object, or ad- 
vantages, every thing sacred and profane, civil and _ political, 
relating to the social, moral, and national character and interests 
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of the people—tended to stamp the entire Whig government with 
an indelible mark of imbecility, and the want of any defined plan 
or motive in administering the affairs of the country. As might 
be expected, in the absence of sound tact, talents, and capacity 
for carrying on with success the onerous business of the executive 
departments of the state, the nation was gradually visited and 
encumbered with so great an amount of difficulties and suffering, 
that the longer toleration of a Whig ministry was impossible. 

The following extract from the clever pamphlet entitled 
Thoughts on Traits of the Ministerial Policy, affords a fair idea 
of the state of affairs at home and abroad, when the Whigs were 
compelled to relinquish office in 1841 :— 


“* In the autumn of 1841 Sir Robert Peel entered office, at a period 
of distress and distraction which, on the representation of the men who 
for several years had held the administration of public business, stood 
altogether unexampled in the annals of this empire. The statement of 
Mr. Baring, the Whig finance minister, presented a gloomy prospect ; 
the condition of large multitudes of the people was more gloomy still. 
The external markets of the world had been closing against the produc- 
tions of British industry, and the home demand was scarcely more pro- 
mising. Misery, fearful and widely extended, pervaded the great seats 
of manufacturing enterprise; deep despondency had been the general 
impression at home, while our relations with fureign states stood on the 
most critical and precarious footing. 

** Year after year had passed, and year after year the financial defi- 
ciency—the unfavourable disproportion between the revenue and ex- 
penditure—had become more startling ; the total deficit, for a period 
of ten years, amounting to the enormous sum of ten millions sterling. 
Without for the moment referring to the wisdom of a policy which 
flung away large sources of revenue with one hand, while it went on 
swelling expenses with the other, it is well to bear in mind that the 
‘ expedients ’ resorted to by Mr. Baring, such as increasing the dead 
weight of assessed taxes, and of other imposts that press directly upon 
the material comforts of the middle and humble classes, had most 
miserably failed. So far from equalising the outgoings and incomings, 
they did not even mitigate the proportion of the discrepancy. We had 
wars impending, and wars in actual course of prosecution. There was 
the expedition of horrors north-west of India—there was the question- 
able contest with the Emperor of China—France, the most prominent 
power of the European continent, had been literally arming against us. 
In America, the long-rankling dispute on the boundary had festered 
into a threatened rupture. Give all praise for ‘ dexterity’ to Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct of our diplomatic correspondence with these two 
great powers—award to his lordship the most ample eulogy that may 
be earned by verbal ‘cleverness,’ by smartness of repartee, and much 
exercitation in routine ceremonial,—-admit all this, and there still re- 
mains the mournful truth, that however smart and salient might have 
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been his lordship’s manner of transacting business, its effective result 
was peculiarly and almost invariably unfortunate. The lapse of two 
years had brought France to the verge of a declaration of war—had 
inspired millions of Frenchmen with an unbounded hatred of England 
—had brought about the arming of a million of men in France, and 
the withdrawal of the money expended on that armament from the 
means of the French community to purchase articles of British 
manufacture. 

‘‘In America, as in France, a hostile sentiment had been excited 
against us. In America the call for British manufactures had dimi- 
nished in an alarming degree, and there was the darkening prospect of 
a mutually injurious war, which would altogether close that great 
foreign outlet against the industrial produce of our people. 

** Most grievous of all, in the heart of our land there were millions 
of men suffering harrowing distress: there was an extensive and 
obstinate dearth of employment: the manufacturing population was 
miserable ; and though food was dear, the position of agriculturists was 
anything but satisfactory.” 


The eyes of the nation were therefore turned, with respect, 
solicitude, and the most lively hope, to the only man, who, in a 
case so apparently desperate, appeared qualified to disentangle, 
arrange, adjust, and place upon a safe and solid basis, the com- 
plicated political and commercial affairs of the empire. Sir 
Robert Peel was fully alive to the arduous duties he was called 
upon to perform, and the unexampled difficulties with which he 
was surrounded. He had also the peculiar satisfaction of being 
assured and taunted by his predecessors in office—themselves 
altogether powerless for good—that he and his colleagues were 
ignorant of the amazing and almost inextricable complication of 
difficulties with which they would have to contend,—the wide- 
spread discontent, the starving multitudes, the evil spirit of 
agitation, the deranged and daily diminishing commerce, the 
wars actually in operation and in prospect, with which they were 
surrounded. What was the reply of the undaunted minister, 
whom her Majesty, in the exercise of a wise and proper discre- 
tion, and in compliance with the wishes of the majority of her 
people, had invested with the important and arduous office of re- 
storing, if possible, to some degree of stability and prosperity, the 
affairs of the country, both political, commercial, and financial ? 

Sir Robert Peel had previously enumerated, in a speech deli- 
vered to his constituents at Tamworth, in July, 1841, the causes 
that, in his opinion, had tended to produce, and that still ocea- 
sioned, the great depression that existed in trade and manufac- 
tures. These were the rapid and extensive accommodation 
granted by the Joint Stock Banks in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
by which “an undue stimulus was given to manufacturing pro- 
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ductions by capital of a fictitious nature,”—the interruption of 
our trade with South America, in consequence of the blockade of 
her ports and her internal dissensions,—the prostration of trade 
in the United States, through extravagant speculations, stimu- 
lated by too much banking accommodation,—the rebellion and 
discontent in Canada,—the internal political convulsions in Por- 
tugal and Spain,—the horrors of war in Syria and also in China, 
—the internal disquietude and warlike preparations in France. 
To sum up the whole in his own words— 


** When we come to consider the undue stimulus to industry in the 
manufacturing districts of the country; when we come to consider 
the condition of the United States—the state of China—the way in 
which France has been ;-—when you put these things together,—all 
causes, mind you, affecting the market for your goods,—and then com- 
bine them with the two or three defective harvests we have had, I ask 
you to answer me the question, whether or not they have not been 
sufficient to account for the depression of manufacturing industry ?” 


No intelligent, dispassionate person can have any moral doubt, 
that the circumstances here enumerated tended powerfully to 
depress and derange the trade and commerce of this country. 
The period at which that address was delivered was also remark- 
ably distinguished by the want of confidence among all classes of 
traders, by an absence of that dependence on the good faith, up- 
right intentions, and honest character of parties, which is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of trade and commerce. That want of 
confidence—that general suspicion of the credit and stability of 
each other,—in addition to the causes stated by Sir Robert Peel, 
had brought about a period of stagnation of trade, and of com- 
mercial distress, which had not been equalled by any of the con- 
vulsions of 1793, 1810, 1816, 1819, 1822, 1825, 1832, 1837. 
The course of political events in this country, for two or three 
years previous, had also largely contributed to effect the same 
result. There had been a restless spirit of agitation at work, 
which threatened the stability and existence of various important 
interests in the kingdom, in consequence of which the minds of 
men were kept in a state of constant inquietude and alarm. The 
interests of the church were assailed—marriage made a civil 
contract—bishoprics tampered with and extinguished—the Dean 
and Chapters’ property ruthlessly invaded—the mode of adminis- 
tering the currency threatened with extinction—harsh, and at 
the best questionable, laws relating to the poor attempted to be 
imposed—matters of vital importance to the stability and inde- 
pendence of the empire treated with levity and derision—and to 
crown all, heavy defaleations in the revenue. The task, then, 
which Sir Robert Peel was called upon to undertake, was to 
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adjust, arrange, reform, consolidate, and improve all these diver- 
sified and conflicting cireumstances—to restore the country to 
peace at home and abroad—to cultivate and improve a good un- 
derstanding with foreign powers—to remove with care and judg- 
ment such restrictions as could be proved to impede the advance- 
ment of legitimate commerce—to consolidate the institutions of 
the empire, more especially the church—and to adopt such mea- 
sures as might be deemed expedient for making up the extraor- 
dinary deficiencies of the revenue that had arisen from Whig 
misrule, and for providing for the current exigencies of the state. 
This task was by no means an enviable one. It was, indeed, 
quite Herculean. And what was the language of Sir Robert 
Peel after he had entered upon office ! 


“« It is my intention,” he said, ‘‘ to act upon a sense of public duty, 
and to propose those measures which my own conviction of what is 
requisite for the public interests shall make me think it desirable to 
propose. It is right that there should be a distinct understanding as to 
the terms on which a public man holds office. The force of circum- 
stances and a sense of public duty have compelled me to take upon 
myself the harassing and laborious office in which I am placed. What 
can be my inducement to take office, and to make the sacrifice the 
acceptance of it enjoins? What can be my inducement, but the hope 
of rendering service to my country and of acquiring honourable fame ? 
Is it likely I would go through the labour which is daily imposed upon 
me, if I could not claim for myself the liberty of proposing to parlia- 
ment those measures which I believe to be conducive to the public 
weal? I will claim that liberty—I will propose those measures—and I 
do assure this house, that no considerations of mere political support 
should induce me to hold such an office as that which I fill by a servile 
tenure, which would compel me to be the instrument of carrying other 
men’s opinions into effect. I do not estimate lightly the distinction 
which office gives. It is not valuable on account of the patronage 
which it enables its possessor to dispense, nor from the personal dis- 
tinction it confers upon him ; ‘t is only valuable to any man fit to hold 
it for an hour, on account of the opportunity it gives him of serving his 
country; and the moment I shall be convinced that the power of 
doing that according to my conscientious sense of public duty is de- 
nied to me, then I tell every man in the country that he has conferred 
no personal obligation on me by having placed me in this office; but 
free as the wind I reserve to myself the power of retiring from the dis- 
charge of onerous and harassing duties, which, under such circum- 
stances, could no longer be discharged with satisfaction to myself or 
advantage to my country.”—(Hansard, vol. 59, p. 555.) 


Entering office with these independent sentiments and feelings, 


possessed of a large fund of legislative wisdom and state policy, 
and well versed in the practical duties of a statesman, the whole 
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of his measures have been especially directed to the cultivation of 
friendly relations with foreign powers, the discontinuance of war, 
the establishment of peace, and the passing of such laws and 
regulations as have appeared best calculated to promote the 
commercial prosperity of the country. 

We shall confine ourselves, at present, to a consideration of 
his commercial policy alone. 

National commerce consists in the exchange of the surplus 
productions of different nations. The exports of each nation 
comprise the produce of its soil, its mines, its waters, and of the 
skill and industry of its inhabitants. Its imports include such 
articles as it either does not produce at all, or which it does not 
produce in sufficient abundance for the wants and consumption 
of the people. 

All nations, either for the purposes of revenue, or for those of 
protection to their own trade, have imposed duties more or less 
considerable upon the imports of the productions of other nations. 
When duties are levied for the purpose of revenue they ought 
not to be so high as to diminish consumption or encourage smug- 
gling, otherwise the object may probably be defeated. When 
imposed for the purpose of protection they should not be so high 
as to give the home producer an absolute monopoly, otherwise 
the tendency will be to discourage his enterprise, and to weaken, 
by not calling into sufficient activity, his exertions to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of the article he produces. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into office he found in operation 
an extensive system of protection that had existed for a long 
series of years—a deficient revenue—and great commercial de- 
pression. There was also a strong disposition in the public 
mind towards measures of free trade. The manufacturing in- 
terests were especially and unreasonably clamorous for the abo- 
lition of the corn laws. The protective duties were denounced as 
the cause of the depression of trade. The committee on the 
import duties reported that— 


‘* The tariff of the United Kingdom presents neither conformity nor 
unity of purpose; no general principles seem to have been applied.”’— 
** The tariff often aims at incompatible ends; the duties are sometimes 
meant to be both productive of revenue and for protective objects, 
which are frequently inconsistent with each other; hence they some- 
times operate to the complete exclusion of foreign produce, and in so 
far no revenue can of course be received; and sometimes, when the 
duty is inordinately high, the amount of revenue becomes in conse- 
quence trifling. They do not make the receipt of revenue the main 
consideration, but allow that primary object of fiscal regulations to be 
thwarted by an attempt to protect a great variety of particular interests, 
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at the expense of the revenue and of the commercial intercourse with 
other countries.” 


The remedy which the committee recommended for the evils 
and incongruities alluded to in their report, was the supplanting 
of the then existing system of protection and prohibition by “a 
moderate tariff,” being persuaded that— 

‘‘ The simplification they recommended would not only vastly faci- 
litate the transactions of commerce, and thereby benefit the revenue, 
but would at the same time greatly diminish the cost of collection, 
remove multitudinous sources of complaint and vexation, and give an 
example to the world at large, which, emanating from a community 
distinguished above all others for its capital, its enterprise, its intel- 
ligence, and the extent of its trading relations, could not but produce 
the happiest effects, and consolidate the great interests of peace and 
commerce by associating them intimately and permanently with the 
prosperity of the whole family of nations.” 


One of the first measures of Sir Robert Peel’s government, 
accordingly, was to introduce a modified tariff, in which he re- 
duced the duties upon a great variety of articles, and admitted 
others that had previously been prohibited. These articles were 
chiefly such as were of general consumption, or raw materials for 
the use of our manufactures. Articles of foreign manufacture 
were admitted upon such terms as to bring them into fair com- 
petition with articles of home production, but at the same time 
a reasonable protection was continued to the home manufacturer. 
This was the first attempt to reduce our tariff to a system, and 
to afford every facility to commerce consistent with the general 
interests of the country and the importance of our foreign and 
colonial trade. ‘The great object of Sir Robert Peel and his 
colieagues was, to abolish prohibition by reducing prohibitory 
duties, and to reduce the duties on raw materials, and on ma- 
terials partly manufactured. By this means they expected to 
lower the general expense of living in this country ;—not that 
every individual article would be so cheapened as to afford any 
great relief, but that upon the aggregate of consumption there 
would be considerable relief. Reductions were made upon a great 
variety of articles, so as to give to almost every class that might 
suffer from some one or more of the reductions, a compensation 
upon others. Thus, the reduction upon different kinds of seed 
might, by admitting a supply from abroad, injure the profits of 
particular dealers, but the benefit thereby conferred upon agri- 
culture in general was important. Again, the high duty upon 
furniture woods had greatly discouraged the cabinet-makers, and 
led to importations of foreign furniture. The reduction of that 
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duty was calculated to establish an export trade in that manufac- 
ture, and lead to the extensive use of mahogany in some branches 
of ship-building, to which it is peculiarly applicable. Next as to 
foreign ore—copper, for example. That metal was then smelted 
abroad, and there sold and used for the sheathing of vessels and 
other purposes, at much lower prices than could be afforded in 
England, notwithstanding that we possessed coal in abundance, 
and other advantages. ‘The duty on whale oil was reduced, be- 
cause that article had been 100 per cent. dearer in this country 
than in the United States, where there were manufactures ex- 
tensively consuming that article, and successfully competing with 
our own. This country, having plenty of untaxed iron m~ coal, 
required only plenty of untaxed wood to give abundant employ- 
ment to her industry, therefore the government reduced the 
duties on timber about one half. On all great articles of foreign 
manufacture the duties were so far reduced that they should not 
in any case exceed the maximum of 20 per cent. On salt pro- 
visions the duty was reduced one third and one half. Cattle and 
other live animals were admitted at duties ranging at about 10 
per cent. on their value. On the importation of potatoes, rice, 
and hops, the duty was also largely reduced. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate all the other articles upon which the reduction was 
equally liberal, and equally well considered. 

This great and comprehensive measure was hailed by the 
country as well calculated to advance its general prosperity. All 
classes, and men of every political sentiment, united in compli- 
menting the government upon the spirited and laudable manner 
in which it had entered upon the administration of affairs, and 
the fortitude and sound judgment with which it had relaxed our 
commercial code, from which the happiest results were naturally 
expected to follow. 

his measure, it ought to be remembered, was brought forward 
at a period of considerable financial embarrassment. A noble 
example was thus set to the whole world, plainly exhibiting that 
in the midst of heavy financial difficulties England was not afraid 
to reduce her import duties, and to modify, to a great extent, 
the duties on foreign articles of consumption; and she was, 
therefore, naturally entitled to expect that her example would be 
imitated, and eventually exercise a beneficial influence upon the 
commerce of foreign countries. 

The next great and contemporaneous measure of the present 
government to be considered was the alteration of the corn law, 
by which the scale of duties upon the admission of foreign corn 
was reduced to a maximum of 20s. and a minimum of Is. per 
quarter. This new sliding scale, as might have been anticipated, 
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met with strong opposition from those who were opposed to any 
reduction of duty. It was also denounced by the manufacturin 
interests, and by such as desired a fixed duty; while the Anti- 
Corn-Law League endeavoured to heap all the odium upon it 
which their malice and disappointment could devise. But, 
although the sentiments of the different members of the new 
government on this subject were well known previous to the in- 
troduction of the bill, and even previous to the election in 1841, 
it was carried through both houses of parliament by triumphant 
majorities. This modified sliding seale has already brought about 
a slow, but certain and enduring, advantage to the country. It 
was a measure of very considerable relief, and has been declared, 
—_ by its opponents, to be a material improvement upon the 
old law. 

Another great measure of the present government was the 
Canada Corn Bill, passed in the last session. By that bill it is 
enacted, that— 


“« Whereas on the twelfth day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, an act was passed by the legislative council and 
legislative assembly of the province of Canada, and reserved by the 
governor general for the signification of her Majesty’s pleasure, im- 
posing a duty of three shillings sterling money of Great Britain on each 
Imperial quarter of wheat imported into Canada, except from the 
United Kingdom, or any of her Majesty’s possessions, and being the 
growth and produce thereof : And whereas it is recited in the said act, 
that it was passed in the confident belief and expectation, that upon 
the imposition of a duty upon foreign wheat imported into the province, 
her Majesty would be graciously pleased to recommend to parliament the 
removal or reduction of the duties on wheat and wheat-flour imported into 
the said United Kingdom from Canada: And whereas, in consideration 
of the duty so imposed by the said act of the legislature of Canada, it is 
expedient that, if her Majesty shall be pleased to give her sanction to 
the said act, the duties imposed by an act made and passed in the last 
session of parliament, entitled ‘An Act to amend the Laws for the Im- 
portation of Corn,’ upon wheat and wheat-flour, the produce of and 
imported from the province of Canada, entered for home consumption 
in the United Kingdom, should be reduced as hereinafter is mentioned ; 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that from and after the tenth day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, and thenceforth during the continuance 
of the duty so imposed by the said act of the legislature of Canada 
as aforesaid, there shall be levied and paid upon all wheat and wheat- 
flour, the produce of the said province of Canada, which shall be imported 
thence into the United Kingdom after the said tenth day of October, 
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and shall be entered for home consumption, (the same having been 
shipped and imported with such declarations and certificates as are 
required in respect thereof, in and by the said act passed in the last 
session of parliament,) in lieu of the duties charged thereon by the 
said act of parliament, the duties following ; (namely,) 

“« For every quarter of such wheat one shilling, and so in proportion 
for a less quantity. 

‘For every barrel, being one hundred and ninety-six pounds of 
such wheat-flour, a duty equal in amount to the duty which would 
hereby be payable upon thirty-eight gallons and a half of wheat, and 
so in proportion for a less quantity. 

“« And the said duties hereby charged shall be levied, collected, paid, 
and applied in such and the same manner in all respects, as if the same 
had been imposed by the said act of parliament; Provided always, that 
nothing in this act contained shall repeal, reduce, or alter the duties 
payable under the said act of parliament upon wheat or wheat-flour, 
the produce of Canada, which shall be imported into the United King- 
dom previous to the said tenth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, notwithstanding the same shall not be entered 
from the warehouse or otherwise for home consumption until after that 
day.” 

Regarding this measure much ignorance and misrepresentation 
have been exhibited. The object of the bill is to give encourage- 
ment to the agriculture of Canada, by admitting grain, the 
produce of Canada, grown as well as ground in Canada, into 
consumption in this country upon more favourable terms than 
formerly, without varying, as remarked by Lord Stanley, in any 
material degree, the effect of the existing law with regard to the 
produce of the United States. For a space of fifteen years, from 
1828 to 1843, United States corn has been admitted into Canada 
duty free; and, as flour ground in Canada has been imported into 
England, this bill, to impose a duty of 3s. per quarter upon the 
importation of United States wheat into Canada, was ignorantly 
opposed and condemned on the ground that a grievous injury 
was about to be inflicted upon the millers of this country ; and 
that United States wheat would thus be introduced in the shape 
of flour. This was, however, a complete fallacy. The millers 
will be in precisely the same condition as they were previous to 
the passing of the law. The following interesting statistical 
observations on the subject were made by Lord Stanley :— 


“ Let the house recollect, that hitherto the import of American wheat 
into Canada has been wholly free; and what quantity has been im- 
ported into this country? In the course of the last 13 years, from 1830 
to 1843, the amount of wheat and wheat-flour imported into this coun- 
try from Canada, including what was imported from the United States, 
was only 1,153,968 quarters. That is to say, somewhere about 90,000 
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quarters of wheat is the whole amount, which, upon an average of 
thirteen years, Canada has been able annually to export to this country ; 
not, be it remembered, from her surplus produce only, but that being 
absolutely the whole of her surplus produce, supported and backed up 
by all that she could import from the United States free of duty (hear, 
hear). And this brings me to the question, at what rate can this 
Canadian corn be imported and brought into consumption here? This 
is not an unimportant point to keep in view, in the discussion of any 
measure having for its object to give greater facilities to the trader. 
Now I find, that, of the 1,153,968 quarters, there were imported at 
and above 67s. 387,389 quarters; at and above 55s. and under 67s. 
566,748 quarters ; making in the whole above 950,000 quarters, out 
of 1,153,000 imported and brought into consumption here, when the 
price in this country exceeded 55s. a quarter. At lower prices than 
these about 93,000 quarters were imported, when the prices ranged 
from 50s. to 55s., and the whole amount brought into consumption, 
when the prices were under 50s., scarcely exceeded 106,000 quarters 
during the whole thirteen years’ importation* (hear, hear). But this is 
not all, I will go farther, and will show you how, and when, and under 
what circumstances the importation took place when wheat was below 
5Us. in price. I have not the returns as to flour, but I have a return 
as to wheat, and I find this result :—There were three years, and three 
years only, in which wheat was brought into consumption from Canada, 
at a rate of price below 50s. in this country ; and those were the three 
years, 1834, 1835, and 1836. Now I beg attention to these facts.— 
1831 and 1832 were years of very high prices, and accordingly wheat 
from Canada, imported and brought into consumption, was, in the 
first year, 110,000 quarters, and in the next year, 164,000 quarters. 
The next year, 1833, was a year in which the price varied from 
49s. 10d. to 55s.; and in that year the import fell from 164,000 to 
61,501 quarters. The three next years were years of constant falling 
prices. In the first year prices fell to 41s. 10d.; in the next, to 
36s. 10d. ; and at the commencement of the third year prices for a con- 


* The following table will, perhaps, assist in explaining the noble lord’s figures :— 
Wheat and flour, the produce of British North American Colonies, admitted to 
home consumption between the 5th of January 1830, and the 5th of January 1843. 
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siderable period averaged 36s. 8d. Now, in these years, so hopeless did 
the Canadian merchants consider the prospect, that, by referring to the 
returns moved for by the honourable member for Bristol, and now upon 
the table of the house, you will see that not a single quarter of wheat 
was imported from Canada in the years 1835, 1836, and 1837; and 
that the merchants who had brought large stocks into this country, 
upon the faith of the high prices of 1831 and 1832, and who held back 
in 1833 in the expectation that they would yet be able to realize a profit 
by the rallying of prices, were obliged, at last, in 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
to bring their stocks into the market at a very considerable loss, and 
the wheat sold under these circumstances constituted the whole of the 
Canadian wheat ever brought in any year into the British market, at prices 
below 50s. per quarter (hear, hear). This, then, at least, is satisfactory 
evidence—in the first place, that no great importation of Canadian 
corn is to be apprehended when the average prices in this country are 
low ; and next, it is satisfactory proof, that Canadian wheat cannot be 
profitably introduced and sold here, unless prices range at least from 
50s. to 56s., nor, probably, unless they are higher even than the latter 
average. And mind, these prices were under a system of free importa- 
tion from the United States. When there is a duty of 3s. per quarter 
on the importation of that corn into Canada, will it not necessarily fol- 
low that prices at Montreal must rise ? (hear, hear, from Lord Howick). 
The noble lord cheers me, and I can understand his cheers; but let me 
remind him that I do not seek by this measure to establish any system 
of unlimited free trade (ironical cheers from the opposition), Sir, I do 
not bring this measure forward as a measure of free trade, and I give 
the noble lord the benefit of that admission, With his notions respect- 
ing unlimited free trade, he has quite a right to resist my motion. _If 
he desires to sweep away all distinctions—if he wishes to deprive the 
colonies and the agriculturists of the mother country of all protection— 
if he wishes to put all nations on a perfect equality with regard to the 
introduction of corn, he is quite justified in opposing my motion (hear, 
hear). He is justified in doing so, because, as I repeat, this motion is 
not a motion for free trade (cheers)—it is founded, I tell the noble lord, 
upon the principle of giving encouragement to the agricultural industry, 
and to the produce of our colonies (loud cheering)—leaving the pro- 
tection of our native agriculture, as respects the United States of 
America, as nearly as possible in the same condition in which we found 
it—neither increasing nor attempting to reduce it (hear, hear). I stated 
at the outset, and I will again repeat it, that it is as a measure of en- 
couragement to our colonies, and of undiminished protection to the 
home grower, and not as a measure founded on the principles of free 
trade, that this measure has been brought forward by her Majesty’s 
ministers (hear, hear).” 


The real and simple object of the measure, as stated in the 
United States newspapers, is to promote the emigration of 
British farmers to Canada, where there is as good wheat land as 
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in any part of the world; to give protection to the Canadian 
millers; to provide employment for the British shipping con- 
nected with Canada; and, in times of scarcity in “bread stuffs” 
in England, to give our own subjects a pre-eminent advantage 
over foreigners in operating under a fixed duty, whilst others 
have the hazard of the sliding scale of duties. Canada possesses 
a climate very similar to our own, is cultivated by our own 
countrymen, and is capable of furnishing us with supplies of 
wheat whenever there is any indication of a deficiency at home. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to Britain that every 
encouragement, consistent with a due regard to the interests of 
the mother country, should be afforded to the inhabitants of her 
colonies, and Canada has many strong claims upon her affection 
and assistance. 


“It is the refuge,” said Lord Stanley, “‘ of your surplus labourers, 
where they may still labour in their accustomed toil, and furnish sup- 
plies to their accustomed market—where they may still look to England, 
not as a country from which they are banished, but as a country to 
which they cling and feel that they belong; which is capable of sup- 
plying your deficiencies, though not of supplanting your productions ; 
which must consume your manufactures, and which has only this one 
desire, to possess additional means of paying for them.” 


Several other measures have been passed by the present 
government, more or less calculated to advance the general 
interests of commerce ; but, in reference especially to those we 
have mentioned, and which sufficiently indicate and declare the 
commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, it may be of importance 
to consider some of the beneficial effects which that policy is 
caleulated to produce. 

1. Its Effects upon the Happiness of the People-—By the 
reduction of the duties upon the importation of corn, cattle, 
timber, wool, silk, provisions, vegetables, raw materials, and 
manufactured articles, the people will be enabled to obtain 
cheaper food, clothing, dwellings, furniture, and other advan- 
tages. These effects have not been instantaneous and immediate 
upon the passing of the new laws. It was impossible that they 
could be so. They can only be brought about gradually; but 
they are at the same time certain and inevitable. They have 
been already experienced to some extent, and will continue to be 
more so, in correspondence with the increase and prosperity of 
trade. Whatever tends to increase the supply of food and the 
necessaries of life—to make them more cheap and abundant, and 
more attainable by all classes—must also tend to promote and 
advance the general happiness of the people ; and upon the hap- 
piness or contentedness of the people must, more or less, depend 
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the general prosperity and security of the state. In reference, 
therefore, both to the tariff and the corn laws, the present 
government have an especial claim upon the gratitude and sup- 
port of the country. 

2. Its Effects upon the Extension of Trade.—The reduction of 
duty is calculated to produce a general reduction in prices. And 
the consequence usually attributed to reduced prices is an increased 
consumption. The immediate effect of inereased consumption is 
to advance and increase trade. Both our domestic and foreign 
trade will be increased in consequence of the reduction of duty. 
The prosperity and adversity of different trades depend so much 
upon each other, that what tends to advance or depress one 
department will come in time to affect in a corresponding degree 
every other. Whatever, therefore, increases or facilitates the 
means of consumption, especially of the essential or necessary 
articles of subsistence and use, by raising a demand for them, 
will stimulate and advance the trade under which they are pro- 
duced ; and every improvement in one branch of trade, or the 
circumstances of those connected with it, will improve every 
other trade to which it is related, and the circumstances of the 
parties depending thereon. Thus in respect to our foreign 
trade, speaking generally, an increased consumption of foreign 
articles will lead to an increased demand for the different articles 
of manufacture which we export. If our consumption of foreign 
articles increases, our export trade may reasonably be expected to 
improve. It is upon this principle that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League are supposed to advocate a free trade in corn. But they 
are not content with moderate measures. They wish to carry 
everything by wholesale, without regard to the vested rights and 
privileges of others. A free trade in every other article as well 
as corn, ought, according to their doctrines, to place us at once 
upon the very pinnacle of prosperity. But, without dwelling 
upon their sweeping and unreasonable arguments, it will be clear 
to all moderate thinkers and sound judgmg men, that an in- 
creased importation of foreign articles is naturally calculated to 
lead to an increased exportation of our own productions. 

3. Its Effects upon the Demand for Employment.—An ex- 
tension of trade will necessarily occasion an increased demand 
for labour. An increased consumption both of domestic and 
foreign produce must not only improve and extend trade, but, 
in order to furnish the enlarged supplies necessary for exporta- 
tion, will increase the demand for labourers, and thus render 
employment more general and remunerative among the labouring 
population. In respect to our colonies, for instance, the en- 
couragement and promotion of the trade with our colonies would 
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lead to increased emigration. This would diminish the number 
of labourers at home, and at the same time increase the demand 
for manufactured articles to be exported to the colonies. The 
cheapness of living in England may induce annuitants, and 
numbers of persons with moderate fortunes, who now reside in 
foreign countries, to return and remain at home. This would, of 
course, so far also increase the demand for labour. Again, if 
more pasture land, in consequence of the smaller inducement 
there may be to rear cattle, be turned into tillage, there will also 
necessarily be a farther demand for labourers in the agricultural 
districts. 

4. Its Effects on the Shipping Interest.—The increase of our 
foreign and colonial trade will necessarily occasion a greater 
demand for ships. They are indispensable for the conveyance of 
all our articles of merchandise, our exports as well as our 
imports ; and these additional ships must be manned, provisioned, 
and furnished with all the varied articles indispensable to their 
safe and efficient navigation. In the supply of these articles 
various trades must be brought into activity, and, therefore, an 
improvement in the shipping trade will necessarily occasion an 
improvement in other trades more or less dependent upon the 
shipping interest. In consequence of the reduction of duty on 
timber, ships will be built at much less cost than they have hitherto 
been. It must of course be admitted that the money price of all 
existing ships will be diminished, but a similar consequence must 
be experienced by all parties who held stocks when the duty was 
reduced. It was impossible that a measure so comprehensive as 
the tariff, and fraught with such immense advantages to the 
community at large, could be so constructed as that no individual 
might suffer temporary inconvenience, or perhaps loss. Due com- 
pensation, however, must in time be reaped by them, from parti- 
cipating in the general benefits conferred by so enlightened a 
policy. There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the state- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, that the measures he has introduced 
will produce more benefit to the shipping trade than any that 
have been passed for the last 50 years, will be fully realised. 

5. Its Effects on the National Revenue.—Sir Robert Peel did 
not reduce duties with a view to increase the revenue, as some 
parties contend is the proper and legitimate mode of providing 
monetary resources. He appears to have fully calculated upon 
a reduction or diminution of revenue notwithstanding an increased 
consumption. 


“« No one,” he remarked, ‘‘ has greater confidence than I have in 


the ultimate tendency of reduction in taxation, on the great articles of 
tT 2 
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consumption, if wisely managed; but after giving to this subject the 
fullest consideration, I have come to the complete conviction, that it 
would be mere delusion to hope for supplying the deficiency by dimi- 
nished taxation on articles of consumption. I have a firm confidence 
that such is the buoyancy of the consumptive powers of this country, 
that we may hope ultimately to realise increased revenue from diminished 
taxation; but a long period must elapse before this end is attained. 
* * * Tn almost every instance,—in all, I believe, without exception, 
—the space of time which elapses after reduction of taxation, before the 
same amount of revenue is realised, is very considerable.”’"—( Hansard, 
vol. 6], p. 437.) 


He therefore had recourse to direct taxation, and contended 
that the reduced price of commodities would enable the people 
to pay this increased tax out of their savings. Instead of taxing 
the prices of the articles, he taxed the profits of the dealers and 
the consumers. By this means the national revenue was in- 
creased by an abstraction from the profits of the wealthier 
classes, while the lower and working classes were not only 
exempted from additional taxation, but were made to participate 
fully in all the advantages conferred by the modified tariff and 
corn law. 

6. Its Effects on the Agriculturalists— While the Anti-Corn- 
Law League have proclaimed that nothing short of the total 
abolition of the corn laws will satisfy them and their patrons the 
manufacturers; while the Whig government formerly held, and 
the opposition now maintain, a moderate fixed duty to be the 
best, safest, and most just line of policy, the agricultural interests 
have looked with contempt upon the one party, and with suspicion 
upon the other. The modified sliding scale of the present go- 
vernment, where it is imperfectly understood, may have perhaps 
produced some little dissatisfaction, as tending to lower the general 
prices of grain, but the advantages it confers in effecting a greater 
steadiness of price, gives it a permanent superiority over the 
former scale, as well as over the equivocal policy of a fixed duty. 

The wide spread alarm which seized the minds of agricul- 
turalists, cattle-dealers, and graziers upon the first announcement 
that one portion of the tariff would materially facilitate the im- 
portation of live cattle from foreign countries, and consequently 
tend to diminish the price of food, has at length given place to 
more settled and correct opinions as to the manner and extent in 
which they will be affected. 

The money value of rents will in all probability fall. It is in 
fact difficult to understand how the present rents can be long 
maintained. But this reduced sum, if spent at home, will pur- 
chase a larger quantity of commodities, and of luxuries, corres- 
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ponding to the general fall in prices. The interest of money there 
is also every reason to believe will continue to be low, and hence 
the interest paid on mortgages will be less. The extensive im- 
provement in trade which must sooner or later follow these en- 
lightened measures must be largely participated in by the agricul- 
tural interests, and, therefore, instead of having any cause for 
discontent or apprehension, they have every thing to hope for from 
the increase and extension of general commerce. 

Such are a few of the advantageous effects which the enter- 
prising policy of the Peel government, founded upon the great 
measures of commercial reform to which we have alluded, is cal- 
culated to produce. It was not to be expected that these effects 
could be instantaneous or immediate. The vessel that has been 
running close to the wind among quicksands and breakers, under 
an ignorant or besotted pilot, and an incapable crew, cannot be 
immediately brought out of her dangerous track by suddenly and 
inconsiderately backing the sails, and putting down the helm. 
The danger would thus only be increased, and the risk incurred 
of total and disastrous shipwreck. It can only be by skilful and 
experienced seamanship, by slackening sail, and steering cautiously 
by the lead, that she will be preserved from taking the ground, 
and be eventually brought safely into the enjoyment of the deep 
sea, and of a fair wind. ‘Che commercial affairs of this country 
having been brought into a state of almost hopeless intricacy and 
confusion, could not be restored to prosperity as if by magic. 
Powerful as a statesman, and profoundly wise as a_ politician, 
possibly, taking him all in all, the largest mind of his era, in spite 
of the low Westminster's ribaldry, it would be folly to imagine or 
believe that Sir R. Peel possesses the virtues of a Prospero, and 
that by the mere “ Hey, Presto!” of his will he could in one mo- 
ment unravel all the difficulties which had been woven for him by 
the Whigs, bring their sibylline leaves into order, or educe pros- 
perity out of adversity. As regards his tariff—time—that all 
potent remover of difficulties—is necessary to develop and demon- 
strate its advantages. Time is required by the foreigners to rear 
their cattle, and to produce the various articles now admitted 
more freely under the new scale of duties. Time is required by 
our merchants and manufacturers to recover from the difficulties 
into which a variety of unfavourable circumstances at home and 
abroad had assisted to plunge them. 

As a nation we are generally not only impatient of restraint, 
but we are apt to be very impatient under delays, to be cross and 
ill-tempered, ready to find fault that every thing is not done at 
once, and according to our own particular views; and especially 
apt to storm and condemn, because the result has not been so 
immediate and complete as the fervour of our imagination, or the 
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blind impetuosity of our judgment, had led us to anticipate. We 
are, in fact, not entirely guiltless of a disposition to find fault 
occasionally with the actions of those whom a little cool reflection 
ought to satisfy us can be no other than our very best friends. This 
may perhaps be shown by a short consideration of the objections 
that have been raised against the commercial policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

1. His supporters object that he has adopted too extensively 
the principles of free trade. 

This objection is urged chiefly by the agriculturalists, who refer 
especially to the reduced duty on corn, and on the importation of 
cattle. 

It is not to be denied that the new corn bill presents a lower 
scale of duties than the old. But it at the same time presents 
advantages to the agriculturalists which they ought not to over- 
look nor undervalue. It unquestionably ensures greater steadi- 
ness of price, and therefore must give rise to less speculation in 
grain. The new mode of taking the averages is calculated to 
prevent fraud, and hence much less corn is likely to be introduced 
at the one shilling duty through fraudulent sales. The corn 
trade will necessarily get into a more steady, healthy, and safe 
state, both as regards the merchant and the agriculturalist. 

With reference to the importation of cattle, the landed 
interest could not expect that with our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion the entire supply of food could be gathered solely from our 
own soil. There is no doubt as to the fact, that the population 
of this country increases much more rapidly than the supply of 
food; and, therefore, in legislating generally for the benefit of the 
country, no one circumstance demanded more seriously the calm 
and earnest consideration of the government, than the means of 
encouraging or providing a supply of food adequate to the wants 
of the people. The price of food had for many years been 
gradually rising in this country, and also in the four great neigh- 
bouring countries of France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany. 
In those countries prices had been rising, cattle were in course 
of importation, and, in consequence of its dearness, the consump- 
tion of meat in proportion to the population had been diminishing. 
Although this was and is the case, it has been urged, and not 
without much truth, that if the inhabitants of those countries are 
not able to pay the increased price of meat, the English are ; and 
that of course an English demand will produce a supply while a 
Belgium demand will not, as the latter is unable to pay so good 
a price as the former. The necessity is, therefore, clearly de- 
monstrated for encouraging the rearing of cattle at home ; as 
well as for admitting their importation from abroad. 

Corn, being a necessary of life, is protected that we may not 
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become entirely dependent for our subsistence upon foreign 
powers. We record it, though taxed by our revered friends in 
some quarters with the reverse opinion, as our hope, that it always 
will be. Let the Anti-Corn-Law croakers say what they may, 
this Review will never damage the greatest interest in the country. 
But cattle, wool, timber, tallow, spirits, and other articles cannot 
be prohibited or protected upon the same sound principle. In 
fact, by allowing their importation from foreign countries, a larger 
portion of the soil may be devoted to the production of food, and 
of that description of food most essential to existence. 

2. Another objection urged by the opponents of Sir Robert 
Peel is, that he has adopted the principles of his predecessors. 

If they are really and honestly satisfied that this is the case, 
that he has in very deed and truth adopted only the views and 
principles of his predecessors; that he has not carved out and 
acted upon any enlightened and independent opinions of his own, 
then he ought to be entitled to their gratitude rather than their 
enmity, to their praise rather than their censure. By adopting 
their views he must naturally be held to commend and esteem 
them, while the Whigs cannot possibly do less than approve of 
and support measures founded, according to their professed be- 
lief, upon their own principles. Even the stoutest of the Radi- 
cals, Joseph Hume, was candid enough to do so, and to declare 
his approbation of the measures of Sir Robert Peel generally, as 
calculated to benefit the country, and to advance its prosperity. 
Lord Palmerston, in winding up a long address at the close of 
the Session of 1842, asserted that ministers had only taken up 
the ground of their predecessors, merely improved upon their 
policy and proposed measures, and regaled themselves upon the 
provisions found in the Whig larder. He insisted that they 
must go on in this course, and that if their friends should forsake 
them, he and the opposition would stand by them. It is most 
gratifying certainly to have the good opinion, and even the pro- 
fessed support, of those to whom upon principle we are opposed. 
But let us examine the extent of the relationship which has been 
asserted to exist between the projected measures of the Whig 
government, and those carried out by Sir Robert Peel. 

The three great commercial measures of the Whig govern- 
ment referred to corn, timber, and sugar, and to these three 
articles alone. 

With regard tocorn, they intended to impose a fixed duty,— 
the present government have adopted a modified sliding scale. 
Between these two plans, it is imagined, no resemblance can be 
traced. 

With respect to timber, they proposed to lower the duty on 
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foreign timber, and to increase the duty on colonial timber. 
The present government have most wisely and considerately 
reduced the duties on timber, both foreign and colonial. Sir 
Robert Peel informed the House of Commons, in 1842, that— 


‘‘ The statements he had received from the dealers in timber in this 
country represented the great depression of trade,—there was no 
demand for timber, and in consequence of that depression the price of 
timber had fallen considerably, so that it was impossible now to sell 
Canadian timber, even at prime cost. The answer he had to make to 
all such representations was, ‘ Then let us try to revive the demand by 
encouraging industry, and opening new sources of employment.’”’ 


Mr. Deacon Hume stated before the Import Duties Com- 
mittee, that we possess iron for all purposes of manufacture, and 
wood was the next essential article. 

The policy of the two governments, therefore, in respect to 
timber, appears to have been somewhat at variance; and the 
colonial interests, which, as stated by Mr. Gladstone, had been 
much opposed to the plan of the late government on some 
points, timber for instance, must now, it is imagined, be very 
well satisfied. 

With regard to sugar, the Whig government proposed to 
reduce the duty immediately, but the present government have 
not as yet thought it advisable to make any alteration. 

Much unreasonable dissatisfaction has been expressed on this 
ground, and it has been erroneously affirmed that the decrease in 
our exports to Brazil has arisen from our prohibitory duty on 
Brazilian sugar. Were we to reduce the duty upon the slave- 
grown sugar of Brazil, it has been asserted that she will con- 
sume more of our manufactures. Of course, whatever tended to 
raise the value of Brazilian sugar would also tend to increase 
Brazilian imports. One effect of the admission of that article 
for home consumption might be to equalise the price of sugar 
throughout Europe, and probably in the degree in which the 
price advanced would be the increased demand for our goods. 
It must be borne in remembrance, however, that by admitting 
Brazilian sugar, we should, to the same extent, depreciate the 
productions of our own colonies and eastern possessions, from 
whence we can obtain ample supplies, and restrict their rapidly 
increasing consumption of our manufactures. The quantity of 
sugar produced by Brazil appears to be greatly overrated. One 
would be disposed to imagine, from the urgency of the advocates 
of this measure, that Brazil produced a very large surplus of 
sugar beyond the wants of those states which obtain their sup- 
plies from that quarter. But this is not the fact. The demand 
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is already fully equal to the supply, and there is frequently not a 
ton of sugar in the warehouses of Bahia and Pernambuco. No 
doubt the supply could be increased, and were we to open our 
ports for its admission there would be an immediate increase of 
the labouring population, procured.for that purpose from the 
slave markets. It has been contended that with her present 
population Brazil cannot increase considerably her production of 
sugar; that her black population of slaves diminishes from 
natural causes, and is only maintained or increased by periodical 
importations from Africa; that by the admission of her sugar 
into England— 


‘Cent. per cent. profit would over-ride all her slave trade suppres- 
sion treaties, and escape all the vigilance of our cruisers ; and that in- 
fernal traffic, which our righteous efforts have almost driven from the 
ocean, would be revived under the influence of an agency which 
triumphs alike over policy, humanity, and Christianity—gold,” 


There are parties, however, who take a different view of this 
subject as regards the mere question of slavery, and who main- 
tain that we cannot abolish slavery in the Brazils while we refuse 
to take sugar and coffee from that country. They hold the opi- 
nion that it is by free and friendly commercial intercourse alone, 
and by the facilities for instruction and remonstrance which such 


intercourse will afford, that we can ever expect to diminish and 
effectually destroy that most revolting and unchristian system. 
But we shall not at present enter upon this discussion. It is 
under any circumstances our especial duty and interest to extend 
protection and privileges to our own colonies, in preference to 
foreign states. The present government are understood to 
admit, upon general principles, the benefits to be derived from a 
supply of cheap sugar; but it is contended by Sir Robert Peel, 
that in the existing feeling of the people of Brazil with respect 
to the slave trade, it cannot be expected that the people of this 
country, after our sacrifices for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and of slavery, and after the professions we have made in the face 
of the whole world, could admit, without fixing a stain on the 
character of the nation, Brazilian sugar to the British market, 
unless we obtained, at the same time, further concessions from 
them in favour of the suppression of the slave trade. 

If, then, the present government have adopted the principles 
of their predecessors, they have certainly done so in a ver 
strange manner, and are surely, at least, well entitled to the 
credit of having gone very considerably beyond them. The last 
government proposed a reduction of duties upon three articles, 
the present have reduced the duties upon upwards of seven 
hundred! 
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3. It has been objected that Sir Robert Peel, in his eommer- 
cial measures, is inconsistent with himself. 

If this were true, it could no doubt be easily proved by quota- 
tions from his speeches ; but no attempt, so far as we are aware, 
has been made to convict him in this honourable manner. As a 
mere assertion, therefore, it is entitled to no credit. He has 
adopted, we are told, the principles of free trade, but has not 
carried them out. If, by not carrying out the abstract principles 
of free trade, it is meant that he does not admit all foreign pro- 
ductions duty free, then the imputation is perfectly just. Does 
the most violent advocate of free trade inculcate such a doctrine ! 
Do the Anti-Corn-Law League insist upon the free admission of 
every article of foreign manufacture and of foreign production, 
as well as corn? It is questionable whether the views of the 
majority of free traders, so called, contemplate any very material 
reduction in the duty of any single article beyond that of corn. 
Free trade, as an abstract principle, may be perfectly just and 
commendable, but in the circumstances of particular countries 
its extensive application may be inconsistent with prudence and 
sound policy. Sir Robert Peel has adopted the principles of free 
trade so far only as they shall be found practically conducive to 
the happiness of the people. He has been condemned for not 


carrying them out ; but, in his own language, he has done more 

in the removal of restrictions than any other administration for 

many years. In considering, as a practical statesman, to what 

extent the principles of free trade might be adopted, it was ne- 

cessary to bring under review the interests that may have grown 

up during the season of protection, the number of labourers em- 
oO 


ployed, and the condition of the country financially and politi- 
cally, as well as the mere abstract principles of political economy. 
But while one party condemn him for not carrying out the prin- 
ciples of free trade to an extent commensurate with their pecu- 
liar views, another party is to be found condemning him, in un- 
measured terms, for having already carried them too far. They 
assert that the tariff of 1842 will, with our present money laws, 
be found, in the course of time, the deadliest blow that could be 
struck at the export trade of England, because, as the stringent 
complement of the measure of 1819, it imposes a low scale of 
prices, and it will therefore operate as a bar to our merchants 
freely obtaining equivalents for their exports. Absolute free 
trade, the same party assert—with perhaps a little more justice 
—would, in the circumstances of this country, be chaos; would 
involve such a breaking up of property, as to render it necessary 
to re-construct society in England upon a new basis. Sir Robert 
Peel is, therefore, placed in an unenviable position, between those 
who would urge him forward and those who would hold him back 
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—those who clamour for free trade and low prices, and those who 
insist upon protection and high prices. The march of intellect, 
however, and the gradual advancement of all the great nations of 
the world in commerce and the arts, indicate distinctly, and teach 
us by unmistakeable facts, that the policy of Great Britain must 
be progressive, and that the commercial tariff of Sir Robert Peel, 
as well as his other measures, is directly calculated to promote 
the general prosperity of the country. It is no argument against 
his consistency, that he has adopted, to some extent, the prin- 
ciples of free trade, but that he resists the importunities and 
clamours of those who would have him to plunge headlong into 
the chaos of change, to unsettle all fixed principles, to violate 
private rights, and to disorganise the whole framework of so- 
ciety. There is nothing inconsistent in a man believing certain 
fundamental principles to be abstractly true as general rules, and 
yet applying them only partially in any peculiar circumstances, 
where they may be brought to bear with advantage. The appli- 
cation of such principles, however just and advantageous, may 
sometimes be very properly suspended, out of regard to some 
higher principles of a moral and religious character,—such, for 
instance, as the exclusion of sugar raised by slave labour, to 
which we have already alluded in reference to the Brazils. 

4. It is said that Sir Robert Peel's measures are all temporary, 
and hence the commercial world is kept in a state of suspense. 

This statement must be entirely without any foundation in 
fact, as there appears no evidence, either in the nature of the 
measures themselves, or in the language of the government, to 
warrant such a conclusion. It is absurd to imagine that great 
measures are to be carried out one session, and stultified or 
annulled the next. The tariff is so extensive, so comprehensive 
and particular in its details, and has undergone so much close 
and deliberate consideration, that there can be no solid ground 
for believing that any change will be made in it for many long 
years to come. The same thing may be said of the corn bill. 
**T do not and cannot believe,” said Sir Robert Peel, at the close 
of last session, in reply to the speech of Lord John Russell, on 
the state of the country,— 


** That the tariff of last year has been fairly tried. There are many 
of its relaxations of duties on import which must work well for the 
working population, which have not yet been bronght into operaiion, to 
enable the house and the country to decide, and form a just opinion upon 
the full extent of benefit which may thence be derived by the public.” 


And Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a motion by Mr. Ewart, on 
the import duties, on a subsequent evening, remarked,— 
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‘It would be the extreme of folly and imprudence, to be continually 
proposing changes in the dut:zs on the import of the great articles of 
consumption into this country, for by thus keeping the commercial 
policy of the empire in a constant state of change, the uncertainties 
and fluctuations which would take place in the value of commodities 
would be attended with very serious consequences to the mercantile 
and trading classes. To illustrate this argument, he needed only to 
recal to the recollection of the house the inconvenience arising from 
this cause, which was so greatly complained of by the mercantile classes 
last session, during the protracted discussions that took place on the 
new tariff. He therefore thought that the most severe and well merited 
censure would be incurred by any government which, after having 
made such extensive and important changes as were effected last year, 
should give any intimation of an intention to make fresh alterations in 
the tariff, during the present or following year.” 


These statements must at once negative the unfounded asser- 
tion that the measures of the present government are only tem- 
porary. It is quite possible that new measures may yet be 
adopted with regard to sugar and wines ; but they will not affect 
those already in operation, which, as we have just shown, there 
is the best and most unexceptionable reason for believing are, for 
the present at least, fixed and permanent. Sir Robert Peel and 
_Mr. Gladstone are evidently both deeply impressed with the fact, 
that a degree of stability in the duties already imposed is 
essential to the commercial enterprise and prosperity of the 
country; and we are, therefore, assured that there will be no 
“fresh alterations in the tariff during the present or following 

ear.” 
. 5. It has been objected to the present government that their 
measures have, as yet, been of no advantage to the country ; 
that distress has continued to prevail and increase in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts. 


“* What,” said Lord John Russell, ‘‘ is the general state of the 
country, and in{what condition, after the legislative labours of six 
months, shall we leave the country in the hands of the government ?” 


He referred particularly to our recent transactions with the 
United States and with Brazil. We have already alluded to 
Brazil. Our export trade to that country has always been, more 
or less, characterised by fluctuations. The value of our exports 
to Brazil in 1836 was 3,030,532/.; in 1837 it fell to 1,824,082/. 
In 1838 it again rose to 2,606,6047. Last year it fell consider- 
ably. This year it is again increasing. It is a mistake to 
imagine that some other country has gained in Brazil the amount 
of export trade which we lost in 1842. There appears to have 
been a general and contemporaneous decrease of Kuropean and 
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United States exports to Brazil in 1842. Brazil bought less 
goods in that year in consequence of a heavy depreciation in the 
value of her sugar, coffee, cotton, wood, and other articles, which 
necessarily circumscribed her ability to purchase. 

No doubt exists as to the diminution of our trade with the 
United States, which must be a subject of as much regret in 
America as it is in this country. But the trade with that re- 
public has been at various periods characterised by great fluctua- 
tions, and it is generally acknowledged that the present depres- 
sion is owing, in a great measure, to the policy adopted by the 
United States. The course taken by the British government, in 
reducing the duties on the importation of American produce, 
was not immediately followed by such a reduction of duties, on 
the part of America, as we were entitled to expect. We also 
gave facilities to the United States to carry on commercial 
intercourse with our colonies ; but, notwithstanding our liberality, 
they imposed a high tariff, to which must be attributed the 
falling off of British exports to that country. 


“ We had aright,” said Sir Robert Peel, “‘ to expect to be met by 
the United States in a more liberal spirit than we have been ; and the 
falling off in the export trade to the United States is not the act of the 
British government, but it is the act of the government of the United 
States, in imposing a prohibition upon the introduction of our manu- 
factures into the United States, within a few months after we had made 
important reductions in the duties on the produce of the United States.” 


But independent of this unfavourable position of our trade with 
the United States, it is gratifying to know that a marked im- 
provement has been exhibited in the general trade of the country 
during the present year. 

Taking the first six months of the year, the declared value of 
the exports for the six months, ending the 5th July, 1842, was, 
of cotton, 7,078,700/. The declared value of exports of the 
same article for the six months, ending 5th July, of the present 
year, was 7,983,000/. In linen there was a slight increase, from 
1,294,000. in the six months of 1842, to 1,361,000/. in the 
corresponding period of the present year. In the woollen trade, 
which was much depressed last year, the declared value of the 
exports for the first six months of 1842, compared with those of 
1843, was in the former period 2,226,000/., and the latter 
6,035,000/. These returns relate to our exports to all countries, 
including Brazil and the United States. The improvement is 
found still more marked, by contrasting the month ending 5th 
July, 1843, with the same monthin 1842. The declared value of 
exports of cotton in June, 1842, was 1,084,000/. ; in June of the 
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present year it was 1,445,000/. Linen was, in June, 1842, 
201,0002.; in June of the present year, 271,000J. The woollen 
manufacture shows a striking improvement. The declared value 
of the exports, in June, 1842, was 408,000/.; in June of the pre- 
sent year, it was 791,0001. These returns, therefore, show a 
decided progressive improvement in trade. It was alleged last 
year, that depressed as the cotton trade then was it would sink 
still lower. This prediction has happily proved untrue. The 
consumption of cotton during the first six months of the present 
year has been 688,000 bags, a larger amount than was ever 
before known in this country. The years 1836 and 1837 were 
years of the greatest prosperity in this branch of trade. In the 
first six months of 1835 the number of bags of cotton was 
451,000; in 1836, 474,000; in 1837, 497,000; while in the 
first six months of the present year they were 688,000. This 
comparison is between the present year and the most prosperous 
years in that branch of industry. Taking again the declared 
value of our exports. In the first six months of 1842, the 

uantity of yarn was 58,000,000Ibs., while in 1843 it was 

2,000,000 Ibs. Cotton thread, in the first part of 1842, was 
935,0007., in 1843 it was 1,824,0007. Printed calicoes were in 
the first six months of 1842, 123,721,000 yards; and in, the 
present year, 145,295,000 yards. In plain calico, the number of 
yards exported, in the first six months of 1842, was 152,827,000 ; 
m the present year it was no less than 253,318,000, being 
100,491,000 yards more than was exported during the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

These facts surely demonstrate, that at least some considerable 
advantage has already resulted from the corn law and the tariff of 
last year; they surely show some indication of returning pros- 
perity ; they surely encourage some hope that, by a steady per- 
severance in the same enlightened course of policy, the trade and 
commerce of this mighty empire will speedily attain to that 
— and prosperity of which they are the welcome har- 

ingers. 

It would be foolish and unreasonable to suppose that the go- 
vernment is either ignorant of the distress that exists in the 
country, or that it entertains no desire and anxiety for its re- 
moval. But it is still more foolish and unreasonable to suppose 
that it can find a remedy for every depression and derangement 
in trade, that it can at all times render commerce prosperous, 
find employment and adequate wages for workmen, and sufficient 
profit for manufacturers. It appears unreasonable for the manu- 
facturing and mining interest to say—because our trade is less 
prosperous at present than it has been in former years, we there- 
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fore look to the government to restore it to prosperity; because 
we have enlarged our means of production beyond all demand, 
the government ought to find consumers ; because we can manu- 
facture unlimited quantities by steam, the world should be made 
to consume by steam also. Some parties will even assert, that 
there can never be too much of any thing. The doctrine of de- 
mand regulating supply is by them treated as antiquated—is 
exploded and repudiated as unsound and visionary. Their cry is, 
increase the power, and the means of consumption, and the profits 
of the producers. It is idle to represent to them, that they pro- 
duce too fast—that having obtained an undue expansion of the 
credit system, they have rushed headlong into schemes and un- 
dertakings in which they ought never to have embarked, or in 
which having embarked, they ought to have acted with more 
caution and cireumspection. Do not these remarks apply forcibly 
to the coal and iron trades as well as to the cotton manufactures ? 
In the mining districts, where private capitalists could barely 
obtain a remunerating profit, have not joint-stock companies 
invested large capitals in the sinking of coal mines, and the 
erecting of iron works which were perfectly uncalled for by the 
state of trade, and upon which in many instances no profit has 
been realised, and in many more heavy losses have been incurred ? 
The extensive system of competition that has been carried on in 
those districts has not only diminished general profits, but has 
seriously diminished the vaiue of capital. In some instances the 
interest paid for the capital invested in the coal trade has much 
exceeded the amount of profit it could realise. The revolution 
that has taken place in the value of iron is certainly great. 
Prices had been for some time unduly exaggerated by temporary 
causes. These fostered a boundless spirit of speculation, and a 
reckless extension of all the powers that could be brought to act 
upon production ; as if population, and the means of consump- 
tion, must necessarily increase and enlarge with the velocity and 
energy of steam; as if the sun of prosperity should never be 
dimmed by a cloud, or followed by the season of night. The 
wild and insatiable spirit of avarice might be allowed to endure 
unpitied the bitter consequences of its own grasping and inor- 
dinate enterprise, were it not for the multitudes, the millions of 
innocent victims which it usually drags into the same labyrinth 
of difficulty and misery with itself, and then demands that the 
state should find them employ mentor relief. The statements of 
Mr. Charles Mott, the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, before 
the Select Committee “ appointed to inquire into the results of 
the Allotment System,” afford an instructive commentary upon 
these observations. 
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‘‘ Looking to the improvements in machinery, do you think it likely 
that want of employment will cease? I do not see how it can cease ; 
I think it is more likely to become permanent. 

‘Therefore, do you contemplate a large body of able-bodied men 
unable to find work, notwithstanding any increased prosperity of manu- 
factures? I think any possible increased prosperity of manufactures 
will be more than met by increased machinery.” 


Here, then, is unquestionably one great source of obstruction 
to commercial prosperity; a boundless power of production, 
which, the moment any demand springs up, is instantly set in 
motion to produce a hundred, it may be a thousand, times the 
quantity required. This system must, it is imagined, ultimately 
work its own cure, by leading to the withdrawal of capital from 
undertakings so hazardous and unprofitable, rather than to its 
more extensive investment. But, so long as it continues to be 
practised, it is liable to be followed by the same miserable conse- 
quences to employers and workmen by which it has already been 
visited. 

It is apprehended that this view of the subject is not contem- 
plated with much interest by the manufacturers ; that the ques- 
tion as regards production is of less importance to them than 
that which relates to consumption. That a certain demand only 
can exist, for which a certain supply only is requisite, may be an 
abstract truth in political economy, but it is at variance with 
what seems to be the advanced intelligence of the age. The 
doctrine now appears to be this—an unlimited power and dispo- 
sition to produce having been discovered, the consumption must 
be made to correspond. How is this to be done? Some parties 
imagine that it is the province of the government to provide the 
means of consumption. Others, more considerate, have an infal- 
lible prescription of their own. They insist upon a depreciation 
of the coinage; that gold should be made to bend to the national 
exigencies, and that there should be an inconvertible paper 
currency based upon the national credit. At the beginning of 
the present year they confidently predicted, that unless Sir 
Robert Peel adopted this plan his government would not exist 
three months. It is to no purpose to assure those philosophers 
that money is already so abundant in the country that it cannot 
find legitimate employment ; that the Bank of England has nearly 
twelve millions of bullion in her coffers, and twenty millions of 
notes in circulation; that money is something like a drug in the 
market ; that the currency is of the same nature now as it was in 
1836, when they were in the full blow of their prosperity ; and 
that an alteration in the currency would not effect any improve- 
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ment in trade. This will not satisfy them. They entertain a 
conviction that, so long as there are any number of honest work- 
men in the kingdom out of employment, the currency ought to be 
farther depressed,—there ought to be a still larger issue of notes. 
If any man had a quantity of inconvertible paper placed in his 
hands, he would certainly have no reluctance to become a con- 
sumer of manufactures to the extent to which his wants or his 
folly might incline him. If this sort of currency became general, 
there is no difficulty in foreseeing that prices would soon run up 
very pleasantly ; but if it was never to be redeemed by the inter- 
position of property or capital of some kind, it would become 
mere rubbish,—we might as well make a currency of the stones 
on the streets. The idea of having it based upon the national 
credit is fanciful enough, but it is to be apprehended that the 
national credit would be a very intangible security for a national 
issue of inconvertible notes. We must take leave, therefore, to 
dissent wholly and totally from such a remedy for national dis- 
tress, or in other words, for a depression in commerce. It has 
been alleged that ministers ascribe the existing distress to general 
over-production, but we are not aware that there exist any just 
grounds for such an allegation. On the contrary, both the 
Prime Minister and the President of the Board of Trade have 
severally disclaimed such an absurd and untenable doctrine ;— 
the first upon introducing the present corn law to the House of 
Commons, the latter in the course of repeated addresses in the 
same place. The existing distress they ascribe not to one, but, 
as previously remarked, to a variety of causes. They justly 
consider that over-production which is really based on capital is 
not likely to occasion weighty or permanent inconvenience to a 
country where free trade has fair play. The evils arising from 
an undue extension of the credit system must cure themselves ; 
but they appear to entertain the very reasonable belief, that the 
period of time required for that purpose must be an interval of 
suffering, and they apprehend that this is the very ordeal through 
which the country has been passing. 

It is impossible to form a correct estimate of the great com- 
mercial policy adopted by the present government,,to accord to 
them that full measure of approbation and confidence to which 
they are so pre-eminently entitled, to discover the importance and 
extent of the advantages we may reasonably and justly expect to 
reap from their talented and enlightened administration, without 
also taking into consideration the happy results of their foreign 
and financial policy. These we may take a future opportunity 
of examining in detail. 

It is impossible to forget the melancholy position in which 
they found almost every interest, foreign and domestic, at the 
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period of their accession to office. The finances of the country 
were in a state of miserable depression,—the budget of the 
Whig minister exhibiting a lamentable deficiency ; all the various 
branches of manufacture were in the course of gradual decay. 
The foreign markets were excluding or declining to purchase 
our productions ; the home markets were languishing from the 
general want of employment. There were wars impending with 
various nations, and wars actually in prosecution with others. 
In the north-west of India we were enacting a horrid and bloody 
tragedy. In China we were engaged in a questionable and san- 
guinary contest. France was arming against us; and America 
had been aroused into an attitude of defiance. All these cases 
involved the consideration of questions of great commercial, as 
well as of national policy. In some of our own colonies, Canada 
for instance, where there had been two rebellions, there existed 
wide-spread discontent. After a lapse of two years, what is the 
result? The present government have happily succeeded in esta- 
blishing permanent peace with those powers with which we were 
at war, and also with those whom their predecessors had stirred 
up to the preparation of hostilities ; they have pacified the dis- 
affected colonies ; they have established advantageous commercial 
treaties with other nations; they have set an example to the 
whole world by reducing the duties upon upwards of 700 articles 
of consumption, and by the introduction of a modified scale of 
duties upon corn; they have restored the national finances to a 
more satisfactory condition ; and they have facilitated the means 
for a gradual and permanent revival of commerce. All these 
circumstances taken together afford the best evidence that could 
be desired of the claim which they possess upon the confidence 
and support of the country. If the evils under which the coun- 
try has suffered, and is still in some measure suffering, have 
arisen, as it is generally alleged, from too great a pressure upon 
the springs of industry, from too severe a system of restrictions 
upon commerce, then the present government have done much 
more towards the removal of those sufferings than any previous 
administration. This has been fully and frankly admitted by 
their opponents, whose only complaint is that they have not gone 
far enough. They have removed restrictions both upon our im- 
ports and exports; one of the last acts of the last session being 
the removal of the remaining restrictions upon the exportation 
of machinery, an act calculated to be productive of the greatest 
advantage, not only to that especial branch of our industry, but 
to other trades connected with it, and to manufactures in gene- 
ral. It is an act, also, the passing of which will tend to remove 
the accusation and reproach on the part of France and Belgium, 
that while England was calling out for fair dealing and recipro- 
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city, she was herself keeping "2 close monopoly by prohibiting 
the export of her machines. This measure, therefore, while it 
will remove any such ground of complaint, may induce a more 
speedy adoption, on the part of other nations towards England, 
of that liberal and enlightened commercial policy of which she 
has afforded them such a distinguished example. It is not the 
fault of the present government that the general trade of the 
country has not sprung up with that rapidity which the fervid 
imaginations of some parties had led them to expect. Had it 
been at this moment in a state of great prosperity after so recent 
an escape of the nation from the dangers and horrors of a 
general war, after such an extensive alteration of the tariff so 
recently made, and in the face of hostile tariffs enacted by other 
nations, the government would indeed have been entitled to the 
credit of having performed a miracle. They cannot, however, 
indulge such high pretensions. They have established peace— 
they have made great improvements in our commercial code— 
they have sown the seeds of gradual, and it is hoped, of perma- 
nent prosperity. The signs of this prosperity are already more 
or less manifest, and it becomes the inhabitants of the greatest 
commercial country in the world, instead of incessantly calling 
for change, to give a fair trial to the measures that have been 
passed, and to continue unabated that confidence in the bold and 
enlightened policy of Sir Robert Peel, which has enabled him, 
within so short a period, to effect improvements, and to complete 
negociations, so signally calculated to advance the best interests 
and prosperity of the kingdom. 


** The state of our trade,” said Sir Robert Peel at the close of the 
last session, ‘* it must be confessed has been, and is depressed. I think 
this has arisen principally from, or as a consequence of, the last four 
unfortunate years, during which America has been in a hostile attitude 
to this country, or subject to the paralysing effect of derangements in 
finance, which still continue to depress her national energies. I have, 
however, confident expectations that the great financial measure of last 
year, aided by the operation of the tariff, will lay the foundation for 
the reparation of our finances. I trust the house will see that we have 
not forfeited by the course we have pursued since our accession to 
power, that confidence with which it has hitherto honoured us. 
Although we may have disappointed some of our friends and supporters, 
who anticipated that the agricultural interest would have been protected 
by still higher duties on corn imported into this country, I beg to re- 
mind them, that there was nothing said in or out of this house by me or 
by any of my colleagues, which would lead them to suppose that we 
would sacrifice the general interest to any such views. I trust that we 
have not lost the confidence reposed in us by our friends, and whilst 
we enjoy that, we are determined to apply ourselves actively to the 
duties of our deeply responsible situation, impressed with 3 due con- 

u 2 
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viction that there is an energy and public spirit in this great country 
which, whatever may be the difficulties by which she is surrounded, will 
enable her to surmount them all, and place her in that proud situation 
amongst nations which she ought to maintain. No partial dissatisfac- 
tion, no partial disappointment, has alienated from us the approbation 
and confidence of our friends ; and relying on that, we shall persevere in 
the discharge of our public duties.” 








Art. X.—Canzone attributed to Dante, published by Permission of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 

A MS. volume (3459) in the Harleian Collection at the British Mu 
seum contains a Canzone (consisting of eighty verses of eleven or 
seven syllables each intermixed), therein, and in the printed Catalogue 
ascribed to Dante Alighieri. The volume, which is in folio, and on 
paper, comprises, in addition to the whole of the Divine Comedy, 
a commentary subjoined to each canto, the well-known metrical Pro- 
logue of Dante’s son Jacopo, and arguments to the ‘ Inferno’’ and 
‘* Purgatorio” in verse, and to the “ Paradiso” in prose.—The whole 
is not very clearly written. It certainly escaped the attention of 
Foscolo, who, as appears from the list of Dante MSS. appended to 
the recent edition of his Commentary, had examined personally only 
two, the Mazzuchellian and the Roscoe. 

Although the Harleian MS. above alluded to is referred in the Cata- 
logue to the fifteenth century, the party who compiled it probably 
merely drew the inference from the date 1487 appearing on the fly 
leaf, at the end of the following memorandum, which is here copied 
verbatim from the original. 

‘* Questo libro de pel amore de dio alluogo (here twelve words have been erased, 
the last two seem to be di Firenze) Bartolomeo de Giovanni torniaio el quale disse 
volea fusse per elemosina e per |’ aia de decto Giovanni suo padre e vole sia messo. 
s. uo. posto (about five more words are here also erased, the last seems to be detti) 
frati accio preghino dio per lui e per ’ anima de dicto suo padre e dell altri suo 
pxri. E questo de a di 9 de Marzo 1487.” 

It would seem, then, that at the last mentioned date, the book had 
been given, for the good of the souls of the donor and his relatives, to 
some monastic institution in Florence. Now it is remarkable, that the 
ink in which the body of the volume is written is much fainter than 
that of the donation itself: the book is wormed, and not very legible. 
Upon referring to parties connected with the Museum, and conversant 
with the character of the old MSS., it was stated to the writer that the 
volume ought to be regarded as of the fourteenth, or at all events as not 
later than the beginning of the fifteenth, century; in other words, they 
referred it to some period within an hundred years of the death of Dante. 

The book, as has been stated, contains a poem, entitled “‘ Chanzone 
di Dante,” commencing ‘‘ Ghuaia chi nel tormento,” and written, 
not, it is believed, in all respects in a very common metre.* It is far 

* Quadrio, in his History of Poesy, furnishes no such precise form of the Can- 


zone, although he carefully considers the four species—the Petrarchesque, Pindaric, 
the Canzoni a ballo, and the Anacreontic. 
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from being without poetical merit ; conceived in a tone of rough energy, 
it contains almost in every line some allusion to public abuses, or 
to the bad usage which the writer had encountered. Far from pos- 
sessing the elegance which characterizes the productions of Petrarch 
or Boccaccio—more nervous, yet less graceful than those of Cino 
da Pistoja—too artificial and too good for Antonio Pucci,—who 
could it be, that at that early period of Italian Literature contrived 
to convey in such forcible language his view of the disastrous state of 
public society, and to insinuate in such indignant terms the story of 
his private misfortunes? It is impossible to read and not regard it as 
the genuine effusion of one trusting and betrayed—a man of ardent 
feelings smarting acutely under the keen sense of wrong. It has all 
the earnestness of truth. The writer feels it hard to endure the injury, 
where he was entitled to look for far different recompense—“ service 
and honour.” He has suffered anguish, ‘‘ tormento;” he has been 
compelled to bow to his bitterest foe; imperative reasons forbid him to 
detail his grounds of complaint, or to denounce its cause. He has con- 
fided his fortunes to others, and the trust has been betrayed. He has 
undergone a severe reverse of fortune, ‘‘ from high to low:” he has 
constituted himself the servant of others, in the hope of obtaining 
‘* fruit,”’ and finds in the end that he has made no advancement what- 
ever towards his object. He has endeavoured to conciliate men of 
various moods and tempers, and he has been unsuccessful in the at- 
tempt. He has suffered rather for the faults of others, than his own. 
He has been treated unjustly by some ordinance, ‘‘ legge.” He is at 
once energetic, satirical, egotistic, unfortunate, vindictive, and reli- 
gious. What Poet of that early epoch satisfies these various condi- 
tions? Let the poetry speak for itself. In the notes are given the 
various readings of Allacci and Ubaldini; in the text, the phraseology 
of the Harleian MS. is for the most part retained, corrected occa- 
sionally by the other copies. We have, however, omitted throughout 
the letter h, which Florentine transcribers of the early centuries 
thrust in indiscriminately after every c and g that had a hard sound ; 
a practice which the lower classes of their countrymen retain in their 
pronunciation to the present day, to the no small disparagement of 
their beautiful dialect. 
Guai! a chi nel tormento 

Sua* non pud spander voce, 

E quando fuoco ’1 cuoce,* 

Gli* convien d’ alegrezza® far sembianti. 

Guai a chi nel suo lamento 

Dir non pud chi gli nuoce:° 

E qual gli é pit: feroce? 

Costretto é d’ aggradir® se gli e? davanti.'” 

Guai a chi ’] ben di se in altrui comette :" 

Chi non® certo di se vive languendo; 





? Allacci.—Guay throughout. ? Harl. MS.—Suo, 

3 All.—seco il coze. Harl. MS.—il fuoco cuoce. 

* All.—li. 5 Harl. MS.—de lo grazzir. ® All.—che li noze. 

7 All.—feroze. ® Harl. MS.—digradar. All.—di gradir. ° Harl. MS.—soglia, 
© All.—denanti. | Ubald.—somette. 2 Ubald.—Che I’ uom, 





MS. Canzone 


Esso vento” temendo, 

D’ alto in bassezza™ rimuta poi stato. 

Guai a chi servire altrui” si mette, 

Chi cominci'? amista frutto chiedendo,” 

Perche |’ util fallendo” 

Dimostra ’1 fin il cominciar™ vietato.** 
Grave é, poter in pace™ 

Ingiuria™ sofferire,™* 

Da chi dovria venire 

Per merito servir ed onorare. 

Grave all’ uomo”™ verace, 

Reprension del fallire* 

D’ altrui forse partire ; 

La virti: coli vizij dimorare.7 

Grave, star innocente tra® corrotti,” 

Fa lunga usanza debil il constante, 

Non ara™ virti: tante, 

Che non inciampi se non gl’ abandoni.*! 

Grave all’ uom poter piacer a tutti, 

Perché a ciascun piace dissomigliante 

E presso é scordante, 

Ma soprattutto all’ usanza de’ buoni.™ 
Folle, chi si diletta, 

Ed a diservir®™ prende ; 

Uom,*™ chi non si difende, 

Perche fortuna toglia® e da potere, 

Folle é, chi non aspetta 

Prezzo,® di quel che vende ; 

Cosi,” chi |’ altro offende, 

Aspetta dallui® guidardone avere. 

Folle, chi é si compreso™” d’ arroganza,” 

O chi di se presume valor tanto,” 

Che fa del piacer® canto, 

Perché uom ch’ inciampa talor non dicade.* 





3 All, and Ubald.—E sovente. 4 All.—basezza. 
% All. and Ubald.—ritorna suo. © All.—alcun. 7 All.—comenzi. 
8 All, and Ubald.—cherendo. 1? All.—L’ utel falendo. 
*” All.—el comenzar. 21 Ubald.—viziato. 2 All.—en paze. 
3 All,—Enzuria. * Harl. MS.—sostenere. > Ubald.—buon. 
% All. and Ubald.—se ’! fallire. 
7 All.—d’ altrui fa in se perire 
La virtii e con vicij a dimorare. 
Ubaldini reads the same, only ‘‘ Le virtudi,’’ instead of ‘ La virti.”’ 
2% All.—entra. Ubald.—intra. 2 All.—corrutti. 
*® All.—auray. Ubald.—avrai. 
3) All. and Ubald.—Che sol non sie se tu lor abandoni. 
® All.—Perche a ciascun suo plaze somigliante 
Cusi leve e pesante 
Son differenti. Plaze dunque ag boni. 
Ubald.—Perche a ciascun suo piace somigliante 
Cosi e lieve il pesante 
Se differenti piace dunque a buoni. 
* Harl. MS.—servire. * All.—om. % All.—tolle. Ubald.—tole. 
3 All.—prezzo. 7 All.—cusi. 3 All. and Ubald.—Di quel che fa dee. 
% Harl. MS. omits the ‘‘si.’’ All. reads ‘‘ chi compreso @.”’ 
# Harl. MS.—daro ghanza. 
4! Harl. MS.—prosuma valer tanto. All.—the same, only ‘‘ presume’’ instead 
of ‘‘ prosuma.”’ * All.—pianzer. * All.—Perch’ omo encappa 
tal or e non cade, Ubald.—the same, except ‘‘inciampa,”’ for ‘‘ encappa.”’ 
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Folle, chi cher“ d’ offesa perdonanza, 

E mentre® offende con celato manto, 

Perché |’ offeso alquanto, 

Dimostri® non veder chi dietro” ’1 trade. 
Saggio, chi ben® misura 

La sua® operazione :” 

E ’nnanzi le prepone,*! 

Esempio fa, com’ uom® ricevitore. 

Saggio, chi si® procura 

Viver™ ogni stagione,™ 

In modo che ragione 

Vinca ’1 voler, e quei® ne va col fiore. 

Saggio, chi l’ uom® non giudica® per veste,™ 

Ma per lo far che ’n lui si sente e vede ; 

Saper™ talor si rede,™ 

Per apparenza tal® che dentro é vano. 

Saggio, I’ uom circundato™ da tempeste,™ 

Quel che scampar non pud, pure ’n Dio crede,® 

Avendo sempre fede, 

Che doppo ’] mote™ pud trovare ’1 piano.” 
Guai, poiché il® mio danno 

Dir non m’ é conceduto ; 

Perché oggi® e vil tenuto, 

Schivando i vizij,” ’1 animo”! gentile.” 

Grave m’ é per inganno ;* 

Trovandomi traduto, 

Convenirmi star muto, 

Richiede™ ’| ver talor segreto stile. 

Folle fui, quando in falsi® mi comissi, 

Chi vuol fuggir malvagi” vive solo : 

Padre inganna” figliuolo; 

Chfnon’* si fida via miglior” elegge : 

Saggio™ non son, ma quel ch’ altrui promissi 

Sempr’ ho servato," e dico nullo dolo. 

Vorrei servare ruolo :® 

Dio tratti altrui per qual me™ tratta legge. 
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Harl. MS.—chiede. ® Harl. MS.—Esso piu. ® All.—Demostri. 
All.—drieto. * Harl. MS. inserts a “‘ si.” 

Harl. MS. has “ In ogni op.” ® All.—operacione. 

All.—E sempre a se prepone. Ubald.—the same, only he reads ‘‘ propone.’ 
All. and Ubald.—Se mentre fa come ricevitore. 

All.—e l’om che. Ubald.—the same. 4 Harl. MS.—A viver. 
All.—stasone. 5 All.—quel. 7 All.—l’ om. 
All.—zudicha. 59 All, and Ubald.—vesta. ® All. and Ubald.—saver. 
All. and Ubaid.—crede. ® All.—en tal. 

All.—l’ om circumdato. Ubald.—circondato. 

All. and Ubald. —tempesta. 

All.—se en don concede. Ubald. omits the *‘ en.’’ 

All.—doppo monte. Ubald.—dopo morte. "7 Ubald.—trovarlo piano. 
Harl. MS.—Guai che pocho mio. All.—Guai 0 poiche. 

All.—ozi. ” All.—vicij. 71 All.—anemo. 
All.—zentile. 7 All.—enganno. 7 All.—Rechere. 
Ubald.—in fals uom. All.—en fals om. 

All.—malvasi. Ubald.—malvaggi. 7 All. and Harl. MS.—enganna el. 
All.—men. 7 Harl. MS.—viemiglioro. ® Ubald.—Saggio uom. 
All.—sempre servay. Ubald.—osservai. 

All.—e di zo nullo o dolo. Ubald.—e dico nullo dolo. 

All.—Vorey posare e volo. Ubald. reads ‘ vorrei,’’ instead of ‘‘ vorey.’’ 

All. and Ubald.—mi. 
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1. 


Woe to the man, by torture bow’d, 
Forbid to speak his grief aloud ; 

Who in the furnace must the while 
Smooth bis wrung features to the smile ! 
Woe to the man whose agony 

Must leave unnamed his enemy ; 
Compeil’d before his fellest foe 

His haughty, humbled frame to bow! 
Woe— Woe to him, the wretch who hath 
Set his whole weal on others’ faith ; 
Fearing each wind, without a hope 

To see defined his being’s scope, 

He falleth from his high estate 

Low in the dust disconsolate ! 

Woe to the slave, the voluntary slave, 
Who friendship forming straight the fruit would crave. 
By specious views of interest led astray, 
He finds too late his labour thrown away. 


Il. 


Hard 'tis to brook the injury 

Whence honour and respect should be. 
Hard too, to upright mind, to rue 

The just rebuke, the censure true, 

To faults perchance of others due. } 

Hard with the vicious to remain, 

And yet your innocence retain ; 

For use will weaken constancy, 

Vain e’en on virtue to rely, 

Best to abandon them and fly ! 

Hard ’tis, but oh! most chiefly to the good, 
To please of different men the various mood. 
Discord ensues; and lo! your plans are cross’d, 
Your hopes confounded and your labour lost. 


IIL. 


Fool he whose longings pleasure crave, 

Who constitutes himself its slave ; 

Who right defends not, since the sway 

Fortune can give or take away. 

Fool, who, unpaid the price, would fain 

From him who sells his purpose gain; 

Or who expects offended foe 

Guerdon will yield, and not the blow. 

Fool he, the arrogant and vain, 

Pleased his own merits to maintain, 

Who throws a scornful glance on all, 

And deems who trips must always fall. 

Fool too, who, when the injurious act is o’er, 
Would pardon ask, and so offend still more ; 
Nor know that where no grievous harm is done, 
The wrong’d one rather would not see the wrong. 


IV. 


Wise he who always in his need 
Measures his strength before the deed ; 
So doth the clerk, with caution meet, 
First check the account, then give receipt. 
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Wise he who steels his soul to dare 

The ills the changing seasons bear, 

And subjects unto reason’s pow’r 

Passion that fadeth with the flow’r. 

Wise, who would not by garments scan, 

But value by his acts the man ; 

Who can by outward show see plain 

The mind how shallow and how vain. 

Wise, who, in peril when the wild winds rave, 
And the loud ocean threats the wat’ry grave, } 
And when no mortal strength avails to save, 
Still firmly trusts in God without alarm, 

That to the tempest shall succeed the calm. 


Vv. 


Woe— Woe, that lightest breath may ne’er 
My cruel nameless wrong declare ; 

All gentle worth, of vice the foe, 

Now in the dust is trampled low. 

Hard ‘tis to find my trust betray’d, 

Of others’ treach’ry victim made ; 

Tho’ hush’d my voice, and mute my tongue, 
Still ‘‘ secret style’’ doth ask* the wrong. 
Fool, fool, the false for friends to own ; 
Who'd shun the bad, must dwell alone. 

The father his own son deceives, 

Safest his course who none believes. 

Wise I am not, but that my promise spoke, 
No wily art I used, no faith I broke. 

Still would I wish to tread the path I trod: 
As law of man treats me, so treat thou others, God! 


This Canzone, both in the ancient MS. volume and in the printed 
Harleian Catalogue, is ascribed to Dante, although it is not even men- 
tioned in any printed edition of his works. The transcriber, whoever 
he was, inserted it in his volume, and entitled it ‘‘ Canzone di Dante,” 
—influenced probably by its terse phraseology, its adoption of pithy 
epigrammatic and proverbial sayings, (the Comedy abounds with such,) 
its bitterness, its energy, its artificial construction, its strange mixture 
of vindictive and religious feeling, the remarkable line with which it 
concludes, and its accordance in many particulars with ascertained 
facts in the life of Dante. And if there are some allusions which do 
not, at the present day, appear to be so explicable,—and, indeed, the 
period which intervenes between Dante's ceasing to act with the Bianchi 
and his appearance in the character of a decided Ghibellin is very 
obscure to us,—still that probably was not so at the time when the MS. 
was transcribed. According to many biographers of Dante, he sepa- 
rated himself from the Bianchi about the year 1304; the cause assigned 
is the ill-will borne to him on account of his having dissuaded them 
from assembling their friends in the winter of that year,—the conse- 
quence being, that before the summer arrived they were dispersed and 


* “ Richiede ’1 ver," say all the texts, otherwise it might be suspected that the 
word ought to be read by the change of a single letter, ‘ richiude.’ 
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the party broken up.* To some period not long subsequent might have 
been referred the composition of the Canzone. 

Still, notwithstanding the positive assertion of the transcriber of the 
ancient MS., and the acquiescence of the compiler of the Harleian Ca- 
talogue,—notwithstanding the intrinsic merit of the composition, and 
its occasional approximation to the Dantesque style, however true it 
may be of its author, that he too— 


‘* Was tutor’d into Poesy by wrong, 
And learnt in suffering what he taught in song,””— 


the Canzone, nevertheless, is not the composition of him who has been 
aptly termed by an elegant writer of our own day, 


‘* Dell ’ira gran maéstro e del sorriso.”’ 


It proceeded, however, from a contemporary of Dante, the Siennese, 
Bindo Bonichi, very few of whose productions have been printed—and 
those few, it is believed, are now rarely met with. His name is as little 
known; it is not to be found iu the “Bibliothéque Universelle,” in 
Corniani, nor, it is believed, in Tiraboschi. His printed poems comprise 
thirteen Sonnets and five Canzoni: all the former, and three of the latter, 
are included in the ‘* Raccolta de’ Poeti Antichi,” published by the 
Cardinal Allacci at Naples, A.D. 1661, from MSS. in the libraries of the 
Vatican and the Barberini family. They had all of them been previously 
subjected to the careful consideration of various literati and learned 
Academies of the day. The MSS. were found to be written in the 
character of the age in which the different writers lived. 

The Canzone in question had been previously published by Ubaldini 
in a volume containing some poems of Petrarch, and the ‘‘ Tesoretto” 
of Brunetto Latini. 

Both the printed copies differ from the Harleian MS. in dialect, in 
particular words—nay, sometimes in whole sentences. Allacci gives the 
poem in the Lombard, Ubaldini in the purer, the Harleian MS. in the 
coarser, dialect of Tuscany : still, in several instances, where there is a 
material discrepancy in the sense, the latter seems the preferable text. 

Bindo Bonichi was buried in Sienna, A.D. 1337: some particulars 
respecting him are said to have been preserved by the earlier anno- 
tators on the *‘ Decameron.” As to the merits of his writings, Ubaldini 
regards them as evincing a true vein of poetical feeling, as characterized 
by a nobility of thought ; and concludes by remarking, that had Bonichi 
been as distinguished by propriety of diction as of sentiment, he would 
certainly be entitled to take his place not far from Petrarch. His Son- 
nets have, it is said, sustained less injury from the transcribers than his 
Canzoni, all of which have the same metrical arrangement,—one, as has 
been already observed, not very much used. 


* Opere, tom. VI. p. 702, in note. Florence ed. 1830—41. 





CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


—>— 


Arr. X1.—Ancient Letter relative to the Accession of Queen Mary to 
the Crown of England. 


Tue succession of Mary, daughter of Henry VIII., to the throne of 
England was, as we all know, vigorously contested. She was, how- 
ever, at last acknowledged as the legitimate sovereign, and made her 
triumphant entry into London. 

Every fresh document which serves to elucidate the events of that 
period must be of great interest. We have great pleasure in lay- 
ing before the readers of the Foreign and Colonial, a literal transla- 
tion of an original letter, lately found in the records of Flanders, and 
written from London to one of his friends at Bruges, by a person sent 
to England, and who was an eye witness of the passing events. This 
letter contains some particulars not to be found in our historians. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


‘* Praised be the Lord, for having delivered the good Lady Mary from the hands 
of tyrants, more cruel than Holofernes. Now the danger is passed, we may write 
freely and give you some account of our journey, which is rather curious. 

‘* Having arrived in London on the fourth of July, at the house of the Ambassa- 
dor, we went the next day to pay a visit to the members of the King’s council. 
His Majesty had rendered up his soul to God on the Thursday, the day of the arrival 
of the envoys extraordinary. 

‘* We remained until Saturday, without finding a lodging, and during this inter- 
val we were able to convince ourselves of the favorable manner in which the envoys 
extraordinary were received. 

‘« The King’s death was kept secret until Monday the tenth of the month; during 
this time the Duke of Northumberland received the oaths of the lord mayor and of 
the other principal personages of the town of London, whom he had successively 
sent for. He had also, from the first, commanded that all artillery and the ammuni- 
tion necessary for the towns and fortresses in the country, should be in readi- 
ness for war; and that all the gold and silver, and treasure that could be found, 
should be collected, even the shrines out of the churches, and put into his hands, 
and there was no one to prevent his doing as he liked. The old servants of the 
Crown were dismissed, and others put in their place, so that no one should throw 
any obstacles in the way of the enterprise which he meditated. He thought, fool 
that he was, that he was sure of matters, and had also seized on the Tower of Lon- 
don. On the tenth of July he made the King’s death public, and at the same time 
Jane of Suffolk, wife to one of his sons to whom she had only been married two months, 
was proclaimed by him Queen; and Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of King Henry 
VIII. and sisters to the late King, were declared bastards and unworthy of the Crown. 
This audacious proclamation was sent to us. No one cried ‘ God save the Queen!’ 
but the crier and the herald ; and soon afterwards there were tears and lamentations 
on every side. There was such sorrow and desolation amongst the English people, 
that I swear by my faith it would be impossible for me to describe it. The popula- 
tion remained in this state until the 19th. The Duke seeing this ordered the drums: 
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to be beat, to assemble the troops ; and wishing to raise money he found great dif. 
ficulty in obtaining any. 

“« Giving orders to the King’s guards and pensioners to follow him, he went, about 
twelve, to take the Princess and rightful Queen Mary, determined to bring her by 
foul or fair means, dead or alive. He slept that night at Ware, about twenty 
miles from London. But God did not suffer harm to come to her whom he had pre- 
served during thirty-nine years for the restoration of the country. Mary left her house 
of Menane? twenty-eight miles from London, having only with her six hundred florins 
in silver. She went, without stopping, to the Castle of Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
where she was well received, and gained courage. The whole country, nobles and 
peasants, immediately assembled. One town brought her a thousand pounds and 
provisions. She met on her journey a cart loaded with chalices and other church 
ornaments, which the Duke had ordered to be sent to London. The Princess com. 
manded thera to be sent back, saying that the goods of the church must remain in 
the church. In a short time the whole country was in arms, and from the 10th to 
the 19th there were more than 30,000 men on foot. Mary presented herself in 
the midst of them and said, that if her life would satisfy her enemies, she would 
willingly give it up; but she was convinced that their vengeance would extend fur- 
ther, which gave her great sorrow. Every-body swore to live and die in her service, 
and cried, ‘God save Queen Mary !’ 

‘* We left the Duke at Ware, which he quitted the next day, and was much asto- 
nished when he found what despatch the Princess had used. He slept at Cambridge ; 
from thence he went to Newmarket and then to Bury, where he waited for his other 
accomplices who had promised to meet him there, but failed in so doing, and turned 
their backs on him and deserted him. To fill up the catalogue of evils the Lord 
Admiral Grey, and some other Lords who accompanied him, went off one morning 
with their followers and left him to join the Queen, who received them into favour. 
At the same time six great men of war, armed by the Duke, arrived near Framling- 
ham, where, while they lay at anchor, their crews heard the shouts of the people for 
the Queen and against the Duke, on which their officers gave orders to put out to 
sea ; but the crews refused to obey, and taking their officers and shutting them up 
in the hold of the ship, they sent about 600 pieces of cannon on shore with ammu- 
nition, and went over to the Queen’s side who received them friendly. The Duke 
thus abandoned by his followers, found himself alone at Bury with his guards, who 
seeing that there was no longer any hope, began to say that the Duke was the cause 
of all their disasters, and that they would revenge themselves on him. They exe- 
cuted this threat, and gave him up to the Queen’s minister, who left him in the 
charge of the Mayor of Cambridge, just as the Duke was preparing to go and join 
his army in London. The council declared Madam Mary, Queen ; and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Sir Massompius (?) were sent to announce to her this news. As 
soon as the proclamation was made public, declaring the Lady Mary, Queen of Eng- 
land, I can no more describe to you the rejoicings, the illuminations, the banquet- 
ing which took place in London, than I can tell you the hour of my death; and 
although I have seen everything and have been present everywhere, still it all ap- 
pears to me incredible. This proclamation took place at London on the 19th of 
July. On the 20th of the same month the Duke was made prisoner, and brought 
to London by order of the Queen, and with him the Earl of Warwick, the 
Lords Ambrose and Henry Dudley, Lord Andrew Dudley, brother to the Duke, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, Sir John Cheke, Captain of the late King’s guard, 
Sir Thomas Palmer, Dr. Sandys Vice-chamberlain of Cambridge ; they were led 
through the town to the tower in great shame, for the women and children cried out 
‘There gu the wicked men and traitors!’ On the 26th Lord Edward Montague 
and the Lord Chamberlain were made prisoners, on the 27th the Marquess 
of Northampton, the Bishop of London (Ridley), who had publicly preached at 
St. Paul’s, that the Queen was a bastard, Robert Dudley and Sir Richard Corbet ; 
on the 28th the Duke of Suffolk and Sir John Cheke. On the 3lst Lord Guilford 
Dudley and Lady Jane Dudley, who was Queen for ten days, were sent to prison. 
In the mean time the Queen retired to her old house at Menane, where she sent for 
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my lords the ambassadors to come to her as soon as possible. They set off, and I 
accompanied them ; we were more than 80 all on horse back, and almost all of us 
dressed in velvet. We started on Friday at two o’clock inthe afternoon, and arrived 
at Menane at twelve at night, where the Queen was waiting for them, and con- 
versed with them for a long time; and at one o'clock at night the lords were 
all lodged in the house. At three o’clock on Saturday the lords had a solemn 
audience to declare the object of their mission. The Lords Arundel and Shrews- 
bury, as well as my Lord Paget, came to fetch them. The latter is in greater 
favour than ever. The Queen answered the envoys in person. On the Monday 
following they returned to London. The Queen also left her house to make 
her solemn entry. She arrived with great pomp and triumph on Thursday the 
3rd of August, all the lords walked three and three in good order before her. 
The Spanish envoys of the Low Countries also entered London, each accompanied 
by one of the lords of the council. The Earl of Arundel bore the sword of state 
before her Majesty. The Queen wore a crimson velvet dress with long sleeves ; her 
horse was covered with the same colour, and his caparisons were enriched with 
gold, embroidery, and precious stones. Some said that there were more than 8000 
horses at this same entry. I followed close behind her Majesty and Lady Elizabeth 
her sister, then followed sucha great number of Duchesses, Countesses, Marchionesses, 
ladies, and young girls, that I counted at least a hundred and sixty. All the Tower 
guns began to fire as soon as the Queen entered Aldgate, and continued until she 
was near the Tower, which is about half a Flemish league distant. There was an 
amazing crowd of people who all cried—‘ Long live Queen Mary!’ Her Majesty 
entered the Tower and took possession of the crown, released from prison 
and restored to his wife th. old Duke of Norfolk; she also released Lord 
Courtenay, the last of the White Rose, (who had been confined there from the age 
of 12 years to 28,) and the good Bishop of Winchester. On Saturday we went to 
her Majesty in the Tower, and the Bishop of Winchester came forward to meet my 
lords, the envoys,and there was great joy and embracings betweenthem. We met 
there Courtenay and his mother. Her Majesty has always kept up her private 
chapel in its ancient state, with the crucifix and images ; and we saw many people in 
the church on their knees before the crucifix. As to the day of the coronation 
nothing is yet known, and I think that we shall have good leisure to write about 
what is going on. Concerning the rumour spread abroad on the death of the late 
King, they say that he was poisoned by the Duke and the Ambassador of France. 
It is certain that no one was allowed to see him during his illness. They speak so 
strangely about it that I do not know what to think. ‘The said Duke had informed 
the Lady Marya short time before the catastrophe, that the King could not live, and 
that he would himself place the crown on her head, nevertheless she could not see 
the King. The Duke acted thus in order to deceive her, but he was himself deceived. 
I saw yesterday the prison in the Tower where he is confined, and there is no danger 
of his making his escape. By the Queen's invitation, the envoys of Flanders, on 
their return to London, were lodged at her Palace of St. James. London, 1553.’’ 








Art. XII.—Faust, A Tragedy. Part the Second. Rendered from 
the German of Goethe. By Archer Gurney. London. Senior. 
(D. Nutt.) 


In the November Number of the Westminster for 1842 was inserted 
a most abusive critique on a version of the Second Part of Faust, by 
Mr. A. Gurney, which had recently made its appearance. The most 
unmeasured terms of reproach were showered on the translator’s de- 
voted head in this article, and a tone of most unkindly abusiveness 
towards a young author was adopted, which would of itself have gone 
some way in inducing us to take up the cudgels in his behalf; espe- 
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cially when we called to mind the enormous difficulties which must 
necessarily have attended the rendering into any language of that 
stupendous production of the human mind—the Second Part of 
Faust. The Westminster, indeed, commenced the critique to which 
we are now alluding with the following observations :— 


‘< Faust is the work which the student of German first reads, first translates, and 
last understands. ‘To render it into any language would be impossible—to give the 
faintest image of it would require immense labour, backed by great acquirements. 
But the Second Part of Faust, though quite equal to the First in its way, is still 
more opposed to a translation, from its enigmatical, symbolical, and allusive nature, 
no less than from the exquisite witchery of its expressions.”’ 


Now, this being the case, it was obvious that great allowances should 
be made for the shortcomings in any translation of such a work, par- 
ticularly in one in which the metres of the original were closely fol- 
lowed, and the rhymes throughout retained. But the Westminster 
Critic did not rest content with general denunciations of Mr. Gurney’s 
incompetence, but proceeded to give what were meant to be specific 
proofs of the grammatical ignorance of the translator of that language 
from which he had undertaken to translate. Now, in perusing these 
supposed proofs of Mr. Gurney’s incompetence, we were somewhat 
astonished to find that the reviewer had himself made the most grievous 
mistakes, and betrayed his own profound ignorance of the German 
tongue. Mr. Gurney’s version, on the contrary, we found to be a 
somewhat free, indeed, but in the main a correct translation of the 
original. Under these circumstances, we resolved to expose the igno- 
rance which had adopted this acrimoniously condemnatory tone, in 
speaking of one who was evidently a much better German scholar 
than the critic who attempted to hold him up to ridicule. We there- 
fore devoted a short article in our Review to a notice of the West- 
minster’s blunders, and felt some satisfaction, we admit, in applying the 
rod. In the Wesiminster’s May Number for this year, there has, how- 
ever, appeared another short article, in which the critic has attempted 
to vindicate himself, and to expose us as supremely ridiculous in en- 
deavouring to defend such a ‘ very faulty version.” In this article 
the Westminster Reviewer has tried to shield himself under the authority 
of Mr. Hayward; and as he does not yet appear sufficiently humbled, 
we think it advisable to show clearly, that that gentleman, instead of 
supporting, confutes his errors,—and thus to take away from him the 
last shadow of right in a matter in which he is so flagrantly and so 
wonderfully in the wrong. Before we do this, however, we would 
advert to a notice or criticism of Gurney’s Second Part of Faust, which 
now lies before us, in one of the most respectable critical journals of 
Germany, the Leipsic ‘ Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung.” This 
criticism extends through two Numbers of that Journal, and fills nearly 
five columns. Some portions of this we must quote, that the reader 
may be enabled to judge in how far it bears out the recorded opinions 
of the Westminster on this subject. The latter, be it remembered, 
in an article which only filled two pages, declared that Mr. Gurney 
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‘ was liable to the charge of perpetual misconception; that his poem 
was the most tedious the reviewer had ever met with, and as unlike 
Goethe as Mr. Gurney could well have made it had he directed his 
faculties that way ;—that the adornments with which Mr. Gurney had 
beautified his work were worse than insipid ;—that they were ludi- 
crously absurd, because they were quite opposed to Goethe’s style ;— 
that a few months’ lessons in German would improve his knowledge of 
the meaning, but that nothing could make him a translator,” &c. 
These, and similar remarks, with such epithets applied to the renderings 
of various passages as lame, trivial, milk and water, &c., were very 
plentiful in this notice of two pages; and, finally, the critic wound up 
as follows :-— 


“It is really a pity that ever such labour should be thrown away in propagating 
a version like the present of so great a work as the Faust, because there are too 
many English readers ready to save themselves the trouble of reading the original, 
or of pronouncing on a distortion like the present as if it were the original. To 
Mr. Gurney himself we would recommend more serious preparation the next time 
he undertakes any work, with a more rigid interrogation of his own fitness for 
accom plishing it.’’ 


Of course, when so high and mighty an authority as the Westminster 
has delivered its sentence of condemnation, we could not think of op- 
posing our insignificant opinion to its magniloquent ‘* ipse dixit ;” but 
fortunately for Mr. Gurney we are enabled to call another witness to 
the bar, whose evidence is more likely to benefit him than our own 
coulddo. Thus speaks the Leipsic Literary Journal, for June 6th and 
7th, 1843, of Gurney’s Faust, Part Second :— 


‘* The admirable critical translator of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust, A. Hay- 
ward, says, in the Preface to one of his last editions, that he advises English people, 
from reverence for the First Part, not to read the Second at all, because the former 
was so fully and fearfully completed by Margaret’s dungeon scene, that the sequel, 
moving as it does in the vague realm of dreams and ideas, could only weaken the 
effect produced. Since then at least three translations of the Second Part have 
followed the ten or twelve translations of the First. We were not able to convince 
ourselves that Hayward was wrong, from the specimens of the former attempted 
versions which we have had an opportunity of seeing. How should an Englishman 
be able to thread the fantastically labyrinthine course of the philosophising ancient 
bard, where the German himself has so much difficulty in following him over those 
heights and depths, and into those singular caves and ravines, through all of which 
the poet has wandered, led, as it would at first appear, by the most capricious fancy. 
A young Englishman, Archer Gurney, who, as we hear, has spent a long time in 
Germany, and made himself acquainted, in Weimar and other places, with German 
habits and customs, and German ways of thinking, has now ventured—completely, 
and in rhymed verses—not to translate, but to render into English, the Second Part 
of Faust. We read in truth this rendering with ever-waxing astonishment, wonder- 
ing how it should be possible for an Englishman to make that clear to the practical 
British nation, which has remained mysterious to the ideological Germans. ‘ Won- 
derful!’ we again exclaim: ‘this Englishman has succeeded in making that firm, 
which even for us was unsolid, and in giving that which charmed us from its mystery 
an equally charming lucidity. And still more wonderful! he has a poet’s mind, 
and a fanciful and truly poetical diction ; and he has known so well how to employ 
this, that we Germans, too, follow with pleasure his flowing and melodious verses, 
which make many things clearly evident that the original has left half indistinct. In 
one word, this English version reads more agreeably, more freshly, more flowingly, 
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more clearly, than many of the enigmatical and mysteriously abstract verses of 
Goethe. It could not be said of the First Part, that any one translation had at all 
equalled the original in naive power of expression. Here, too, many of our readers 
may be horrified by our bold assertion, and exclaim, that this Englishman must have 
smeared the lime from his rough trowel over the beautiful hieroglyphs of the 
original. Perhaps, here and there ; but now no hieroglyphs are left: the beholder 
sees nought but what is equally clear and beautiful.’—‘ We have then a free trans. 
lation before us,—free in the true sense of the word,—in which the translator 
becomes a poet again for his own nation.’—‘ How admirably and characteristically, 
however, Mr. Gurney can franslate, let the following passage, in a lighter vein, de- 
monstrate.’—‘ It would not be difficult to quote almost numberless lyric and drastic 
passages from this work, and others from the dialogues—passages distinguished by 
that union of reflective and conversational power which is only to be found in 
Faust—all of which are rendered in their full power and freshness by the translator. 
How rich is the English language in expressions for outward and material objects | 
When our German mother tongue is in danger of losing herself in abstractions, it is 
from her English child that she may ever draw fresh life and vigour; therefore, as 
many a German has no doubt read for his instruction Hayward’s translation of the 
First Part, (its short practical notes should be translated into German,) so might 
many a German study with advantage this rendering into the true English verna- 
cular—this Anglicisation of Faust, Part Second, by Gurney,—if not in order to 
gather critical instruction, at least to widen his range of thought. Most remark- 
able examples will be found here of the differences betwixt these two so nearly con- 
nected nations.’—‘ Finally, most worthy of observation are the artifices, by means 
of which the English translator has avoided, with much tact and knowledge of what 
he was about, the introduction of those repulsive images and sensual allusions, which 
an English ear could not well bear to hear, and yet has managed to do this in such 
a manner that he cannot be reproached with having translated incorrectly.’ ’”’ 


Perhaps some of our readers may be inclined to think that this 
critique must err as widely on the side of praise as the notice of the 
Westminster on thatof blame. At all events, the German Journal tells 
a very different tale from the English publication. We shall give our 
readers a few extracts from the work in question before we conclude, 
which will enable them to decide for themselves which of these rival 
critics has come nearest to the truth in his appreciation of the merits 
of Mr. Gurney’s work. But, in the first place, we must crave our 
readers’ patience whilst we show the mingled ignorance and presump- 
tion of him of the Westminster, and so enable the public to form an 
estimate of his means of pronouncing an authoritative sentence oa such 
a subject. We devote so much space to the matter, because we think 
it highly desirable that such flagrant incapacity, when combined with 
such seeming critical authority, should be fully exposed—Ist, for the 
sake of other future deserving writers who may share Mr. Gurney’s 
fate; and 2dly, for that of the public at large, who are liable to be im- 
posed upon by such self-sufficient effrontery, even when combined with 
the most deplorable critical ignorance. We need not say that we are 
not now about to speak of the Westmins(er Critic’s opinions of the 
poetical merits or demerits of Mr. Gurney’s version. On this subject 
we have, for the present, nothing more to say. The grammatical 
knowledge or ignorance of German of Mr. Gurney and the reviewer is 
the question here at issue. In our former short article on this subject 
we exposed many of the critic’s ludicrous mistakes—amongst others, 
his rendering of the German word “ Alle,” by ‘‘ all things.” We then 
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told him that “ Alle” was never employed like the Latin “ omnia” in 
this sense; but that, on the contrary, it was used with reference to 
some substantive, which either went before, or followed soon after it. 
We may add, that it sometimes stands for all persons, as in ‘ Alle iie- 
ben ihn”’—but never, for all things. A most violent attack had been 
made by the critic on Mr. Gurney’s reading of the first two lines of 
Faust :— 
‘Wenn der Bliithen Friihlings Regen 
Uber Alle schwebend sinkt "id 


which was:—‘‘ When the blossoms’ Spring rain sinks over all of 
them.” In this reading the Spring rain was supposed to be designated 
flowers’ rain, or rain of the flowers, from its power of engendering and 
vivifying the blossoms. We asserted that this reading was perfectly 
grammatical, and expressed our dislike to that of the Westminster 
Reviewer's, which was ‘‘ When the Spring shower of blossoms over all 
things hovering sinks.” What we especially complained of was this 
severe critic’s rendering the word “ Alle,” in a translation purporting to 
be correctness itself, by ‘‘ all things.” We will admit that the mere 
words, ‘‘ Bliithen Friihlings Regen,” may be rendered “ rain of blos- 
soms,”” as well as ‘‘ rain of the blossoms,” or ‘‘ blossoms’ rain ;” but, 
despite Mr. Hayward’s preference of the former, we consider the latter 
interpretation correct, from the position in which ‘“ Alle” is placed in 
the second line.* But this is not the actual point at issue. The 
Westminster Critic has adduced Mr. Hayward and Mr. Bernays 
as authorities for his translation of the word “‘ Alle”’ as “ all things.” 
The latter of these gentlemen, whom he rather absurdly brings 
forward as a son of the well-known German Professor, and him- 
self an Oxonian,+ has produced a translation of Faust, Part Second, 
in the metres of the original, but unrhymed. This is a highly credit- 
able performance, and does not clash at all with Mr. Gurney’s, purport- 
ing to give only a general idea of the poetical beauties of the original, 
but to produce a far closer version than any rhyming translator could 
possibly lay before his readers. However, in this matter Mr. Bernays 
has fallen into an error, he having really translated ‘‘ Alle”’ as “ all 
things ;” but it must be remembered that he was writing in a peculiar 
metre, besides which he had not critically undertaken to expose the 
faults of another's translation in construing the passage, and might, there- 
fore, easily fall into this mistake. We feel ourselves bound to add that 
Mr. Bernays is generally very correct in his readings, and has not often 


* Besides this, the German article ‘‘ der’’ conveys, in this instance, the sense of 
‘“‘vertaining to the.’’ Thus, if Goethe had meant to say ‘‘ the shower of blossoms 
pertaining to —i. e. of—the Spring,’’ he would have worded the sentence thus :— 
“‘Wenn des Frihlings Bliithen Regen.’’ Having, on the contrary, given the dis- 
tinctive article to Bliithen, he must have meant ‘‘the Spring showers pertaining 
to the blossoms.’’ 

+ Had he said, “‘a Heidelbergian or a Gittingingian,’’ we should have under- 
stood the meaning of the assertion, but how a mere residence at Oxford can enable 
a man to bea better German scholar than his neighbours, we cannot for the life of 
us discover. 
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missed his author’s meanings. And now for Mr. Hayward, whom 
the Westminster Critic has also summoned to the bar in this matter. 
He translates—‘‘ When the Spring shower of blossoms drops wavering 
over all, when the fields’ green blessing smiles on all the earthborn.” 
Now surely it is very evident here that the first *¢ all” refers to per- 
sons. Otherwise Mr. Hayward would have added the word ‘ things :” 
for it will be felt immediately on a perusal of the passage, by every 
English reader, that ‘all,’ when thus employed alone in English, is 
far more likely to signify all men than all things. Yet the Westminster 
Critic goes on to say, “If the reviewer,” (meaning ourselves,) ‘ after 
this, will persist in saying, that‘ tiber Alle’ doesnot mean‘ over all things,’ 
we envy him the profundity and accuracy of his knowledge of German.” 
We have seen that Mr. Hayward translates “ Alle,”’ *¢ all,” and not “ all 
things ;” but evenif he had fallen into the error of the Westminster Re- 
viewer, that error would not cease to be one. Once more we repeat it, 
** all men love him,” may be rendered by ‘ Alle lieben ihn ;” but to 
express all things, as in the sentence, “ all things look up unto God,” 
we cannot use ** Alle,” but only the neuter of the singular, “ Alles.” 
Again, the last four lines of the first stanza, chanted by the fairies in 
chorus, were most ludicrously translated by the Westminster Reviewer 
after the following fashion :—‘‘ Gently murmurs the sweet tranquillity, 
&c.” We exposed the absurdity of this, assuring him that it was not 
tranquillity which murmured, but something else that went before, and 
that Frieden, the German word for this tranquillity, was in the accu- 
sative, and not the nominative case. The reviewer has quoted Mr. 
Hayward’s version of the last four lines, leaving out that of the pre- 
ceding four, from which it would have been seen that Mr. Hayward 
translates, twilight ‘“‘ gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the 
heart to childlike rest, &c.”" To give our readers a clear conception of 
this passage, we will quote this stanza from a more literal version of 
this scene which Mr, Gurney has forwarded to us.* It will be seen 
that he has followed our advice in discarding his former perfectly 
grammatical but less poetical reading of this passage, which con- 


* It must be confessed that this first scene of Mr. Gurney’s production is not as 
closely rendered as the rest of his work ; and this he has himself satisfactorily 
accounted for in a communication which he has addressed to us, thanking us for our 
former defence of his cause, and inclosing the version above referred to. This 
scene, it appears, was translated by Mr. Gurney several years ago, before any of the 
rest of his work, and it was then corrected, and, in point of fact, remodelled with a 
view to greater metrical beauty, by his father, who did not himself understand 
German. Still Mr. Gurney says, that he liked his father’s translation, as he calls 
it, so much, and considered it so correct in all main matters, that ne could not pre- 
vail on himself to throw it away, when some years after he took up and completed 
the work. He adds, to prevent the possibility of misapprehension, that, with the 
exception of two lines in the second scene, there is no single passage in the rest of 
the work which has been corrected or at all altered by any other person than him- 
self. This accounts for what we could not ourselves at first well understand—the 
difference betwixt the style and manner of the first scene, and all the ensuing ones. 
We may also observe, that the further Mr. Gurney went in his translation, the more 
literal he became, so that all but about the first half of the first act has been kept 
very close to the original. 
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strued the verb ‘‘ lispelt” as the second person of the imperative ad- 
dressed to the fairy sprites, ‘* Ihr Elfen” being understood :— 


‘* When the zephyrs, gently breathing, 

Hover o’er the verdant plain, 

Softest shades and mists enwreathing 
Summons Twilight in her train ; 

Whispers low of peace to mortals, 
Rocks the heart in infant rest, 

And conceals the daylight’s portals 
In the far and silent West."’ 


Here the words in the original, ‘* from the eyes of the tired one,” are 
omitted at the conclusion—so the Westminster Reviewer will of course 
find fresh food for discontent. However, his mistakes remain not the 
less ludicrous from his own extreme critical severity ; and, perhaps, in 
taking the accusative Frieden for the nominative, and translating 
“Gently murmurs the sweet tranquillity,” he may be said to have sur- 
passed himself. These are the two matters on which the Westminster 
Critic labours to exonerate himself trom the charge of ignorance. 
Alle, he maintains, does mean all things, and tranquillity does murmur ; 
i. e. siissen Frieden is in the nominative case. With respect to various 
other charges brought against him he shows no fight at all, with one 
solitary exception. He, in his much debated article, had so stopped a 
passage of Mr. Gurney’s translation, as to render it absolute nonsense, 
and had then asked whether it was not nonsensical, For this we re- 
pene him somewhat severely. In his reply, he attempts to justify 

imself on the score of an error in the printing, and inquires how we 
can excuse ourselves for having written Dammerung with one m in our 
article, if we are so severe upon him for such a casual inaccuracy. 
Now we need scarcely point out the enormous difference betwixt the. 
two cases. When a critic quotes a passage for the sake of exposing 
its absurdity, he is at least bound to quote it correctly—and no excuse 
can be tendered for such errors in printing as should make the passage 
altogether unintelligible. With respect to the word Dammerung, the 
Westminster Critic’s knowledge of German was probably not suffi- 
ciently practical for him to be aware that any person in the habit of 
writing that language would only draw a line above the first m to ex- 
press the second in that word, thus —Damerung. Of course the 
printer did not understand this, and the error was inadvertently 
allowed to remain. If, further, in the numerous notices to the article 
on Dante, the printer forget to do the same in Italian, we presume 
this is to be put down to our ignorance; but the public will not 
believe so readily the word of a Westminster Reviewer against scholars 
and gentlemen. But this attempt to turn the tables upon us, when 
the carelessness (to use the very mildest expression) of the offending 
critic is clearly so extremely reprehensible—this attempt, we say, 
would really excite our astonishment, if any thing on the part of that 
most remarkable reviewer could do so. On one subject, in which, for 
the preservation of his critical reputation, an answer would be more 
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especially needful, ‘‘ the unfortanate ” in question is altogether silent. 
We allude to his translation of ‘* Unerhdrtes hort sich nicht,” (the Un- 
heard of or Supernatural cannot be heard), as “‘ the Unheard hears 
itself not.” The pomposity with which our Westminster friend ex- 
pounded the passage was vastly amusing, as well as the virtuous in- 
dignation with which he chafed at Mr. Garney’s version, who, avoid- 
ing this rather extraordinary Germanism, had simply said, ‘‘ Sight is 
blinded, hearing lost.” We observe, by the bye, that he is more literal 
in his new version of this scene, translating— 
‘** List yon trumpets, elves astounded ! 

Sight is blinded, hearing wounded, 

None the unearthly tones may hear.’’ 

And now, to adopt a more serious tone—is it not a great misfor- 
tune for literary men, that such self-sufficient and ignorant critics as 
he of the Westminster should be enabled to lord it over unfortunate 
authors, and to crush their budding hopes by his inexorable fiat of 
doom? Ignorance should at least be charitable ; it requires charity 
itself, and what it needs it should bestow. In this case we have a 
young writer bringing his first production before the public, in modest 
monthly Numbers—a production which has probably cost him much 
labour, and which has merit enough to draw forth the most enthusiastic 
encomiums from German critics—(for we see, from Mr. Gurney’s 
advertisements, that the Berlinese Magazine has also most favourably 
noticed his work)—we see this production, I say, brought forward by 
an author who has passed, as he has himself informed us, almost half 
his life in Germany; and yet he is told by a Quarterly Critic, who 
assumes a tone of the most arrogant superiority, that a few lessons in 
German would improve his knowledge of his author’s meaning—that he 

‘is liable to the charge of perpetual misconception—that his poem is 
one of the most tedious the reviewer ever met with, and as unlike 
Goethe as it was possible to make it—and finally, that it was a ‘ dis- 
tortion,” which ought never to have been brought before the public. 
And all this, remember, in an article in which the reviewer contrives to 
expose his own ignorance of German by half a dozen grammatical 
errors within the space of two pages. This is really stupendous. We 
shall now leave the delinquent reviewer to his, we trust, repentant me- 
ditations, entreating him to abandon all German subjects to some one 
or other of his coadjutors, and find out some field for himself in which 
he may be more at home. And now we must proceed to give our 
readers some extracts from Mr. Gurney’s translation before we con- 
clude these remarks, which have stretched to far beyond their intended 
length, but have not been entirely thrown away, if they have tended 
to expose one of those abuses, which are, alas! but too common in 
the critical world—the condemnation, namely, of deserving authors by 
critics who are utterly incapacitated, by their own ignorance, from 
forming any opinion, whether for good or for evil, on the subject of 
the particular works which these authors may have produced. One of 
the most flagrant instances of this occurs when a translator is violently 
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condemned, and declared to be ignorant of the language he is trans- 
lating, by a man who knows very little about that language himself. 
But leaving this subject once for all, we shall now endeavour to give 
an example of Mr. Gurney’s renderings of the various styles, both 
light and serious, which diversify this extraordinary work. And first, 
we will commence with the following comic but singular passage, in 
which the alliteration of the words in the original has been closely fol- 
lowed in the translation. It occurs in the midst of the Classical Wal- 
purgis Night, or meeting of classic spectres on the plains of Pharsalia, 
in which Mephistopheles finds himself rather out of place, but still, 
being a devil who has seen the world, endeavours to adapt himself to 
existing circumstances, and thus courteously addresses the sphinxes 
and griffins around him :— 
‘* Hail to the beauteous maids, the greybeards wise ! 
Griffin (snarling). 
Not greybeard, Sir, but griffin. No relation 
Betwixt those words, be sure, Sir. Words assume 
The primal nature of their derivation : 
Grey, grumbling, grating, groaning, grannam, groom— 
Each odious sound our learned ears dismays ; 
I hate your yrims and grums, I hate your greys. 
Mephistopheles. 
Without the slightest wish to start a tiffin, 
I must remark that Grir forms part of Grirrin. 
Griffin (snarling as above, and so ever after). 
Me, Sir, your base suggestions cannot pain, 
For ignorance was ever wisdom’s bane. 
Know, Griffin comes from Gripe. Oh, word sublime ! 
Revered in every age, neath every clime. 
Know he on earth has loudest cause to boast, 
Who grasps the foremost and who gripes the most.”’ 

We shall now pass to the Third Scene of the Third Act, the 
greater part of which, our readers will observe, is not rhymed. The 
passage we shall next quote is extremely beautiful in the original, and 
in a metre not easy to translate. A few explanatory observations will 
be needful to make what follows clearly intelligible. Faust, in this 
extraordinary work, is supposed to be united with Helen, and they 
are imagined to have dwelt for some time in a spacious cavern in 
Arcady with Phorcyas as their attendant, whilst Helen’s maidens are 
slumbering at the mouth of the cavern. Phorcyas at last issues from 
it and awakes the sleepers. They start up and demand to know what 
things may have befallen their mistress whilst they were lost in their 
magic slumber. The ancient hag replies :— 

Phorcyas. 
“‘ Hearken, then! In yonder caverns, yonder bowers and grottoes smiling, 
Home and shelter have been granted, as to some fond rural lovers, 
To our lord and fairest lady. 

Chorus. 
What? Within there? 
Phorcyas. 
Yes, divided 

From the world, with me alone as faithful servant, dwelt they gladly. 
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Highly honoured stood I near them, but, as confidantes beseemeth, 
Gazed I round for other pastime. Turned now here, now there in silence, 
Roots, and bark, and herbs collecting, each of health the source and fountain, 
And they thus remained alone. 

Chorus. 
Ha! thou speak’st as if within these subterranean worlds were lying, 
Woods and meadows, lakes and rivers—are thy legends false or true? 


Phorcyas. 
True in sooth, ye giddy maidens ! there lurk fathomless abysses, 
Halls and courts that never end them—lost in thought through these I passed. 
Of a sudden, mirthful laughter echoes through the cave’s recesses ; 
And behold! a boy of beauty to and fro is lightly springing 
From the mother to the father: and the greetings, the caresses, 
Eager love’s delighted toyings, cries of joy and mirthful antics, 
They confused my wondering soul. 
He, anaked wingless genius, like a fawn without his wildness, 
Leaps upon the ground beneath him ; but the ground with quick reaction 
Casts him upward to the ether, and thus twice, thus thrice rebounding, 
He the o’erarching vaults attains. 
Wildly anxious cries the mother—Spring and leap as best thou pleasest, 
But beware, beware, thou fly'st not; flight, my child, to thee’s denied. 
And the loving father counsels :—In the earth that power resideth, 
Which impels thee upwards—let thy foot but touch the earth in passing, 
And, like famed Antzus, quickly thou shalt new won vigour gain. 
Thus then, springs he on the rock’s o’erhanging brow, and o’er the chasm 
Leaps to yonder cliff beyond it, like a ball that flies through air. 
But, behold! within a fissure’s gaping rent, he now hath vanished, 
And for ever lost appears he. Mother weeps, and father whispers 
Words of comfort—awe-struck stand I. But what sight again behold we ? 
Lay concealed there wondrous treasures? Garments, all with flowers embroidered, 
He hath donned with graceful care. 
Ribbons round his arms are waving, fillets round his breast have turned them ; 
In his hand the golden lyre, like a youthful Phoebus beaming, 
Steps he on the cliff above us, to the rocky edge ; we wonder, 
And the parents all delighted, join in rapture’s fond embrace. 
But what shines around his tresses? What may mean those beams of glory ? 
Fall they from some golden circlet, or from genius’ inward fire ? 
Thus he moves in graceful measure, even as boy himself revealing, 
As the future Lord of Beauty, in whose light and youthful members 
Music seems to dwell and linger; and e’en thus shall ye behold him— 
Thus shall hear his voice of magic—gaze, and wonder, and admire.”’ 


At last Euphorion (who typifies Poetical Genius, and more especially 
Lord Byron) issues from the cavern with Faust and Helen, and a beau- 
tiful scene follows. Euphorion longs to soar on high, and is with 
difficulty restrained by his parents. (All this scene is supposed to be 


sung.) 
Helen and Faust. 
** Child of Love, child of Hope, 
Boy whom we cherish, 
Give not thy feelings scope, 
Or thou must perish ! 
O’er yon vale’s borders 
Mirthfully stray. 
Euphorion. 
But for your orders 
Here I delay.’’ 
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And then he entwines himself amongst the chorus, and draws them 
into the dance, singing, as they move in ever-changing circles— 


Euphorion and Chorus. 
** When, thou, thy arms so bright 

Softly entwinest ; 

When ’neath thy tresses’ night 
Starlike thou shinest ; 

When thy light feet have past 
Over the earth so fast, 

Like zephyrs soft in air 
Speeding now here, now there ; 

Then is thy charms’ spell cast 
O’er us, fair child ! 

All the most cold and wild 
Love thee at last.”’ 


But all is in vain. These delights cannot detain the fugitive. The 
trump of glory calls him from afar. He mounts on high and sees 
Greece in the distance, a field of war and strife. He feels himself 
bound to aid its inhabitants in their conflict with their oppressors, 
and soars ever higher in order to pass the mountains which surround 
the vale. Till now he has only sprung from cliff to cliff, but at last 
he feels wings expanding, and resolves to fly. Alas! his temerity leads 
but to his ruin, and he falls dead at his parents’ feet. We wished to 
quote the entire of the mourning dirge which follows—and which would 
be the more interesting to the English reader, from its evident allusion 
to Byron’s fate—but this our space forbids. Here, however, is an 
extract :— 
‘* Born to cull earth’s fairest blossoms, 
Sprung from sires who high held sway, 
Thou, alas! on falsest bosoms 
Casted’st youth and love away. 
Thine was eyesight keen and rarest, 
For each sorrow pity mild, 
Kindest love of woman fairest, 
And the song of genius wild.”’ 


And here we must, at last, bring this article to a close, but without 
further apologizing for its length. All the hideous rudeness and re- 
pulsive ignorance exhibited in the Westminster arise from the fact that 
the Editor exercises no control over his attendant gnomes. We have 
heard that the present Editor is a very worthy cordwainer in Smith- 
field. If so, we entreat him to remember the adage, ‘ Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam,” and then we promise him tiat he shall have the last 
from us. 








Art. XII.—The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the Conqueror of 
Mexico, addressed to the Emperor Charles the Fifth; written 
during the Conquest, and containing a Narrative of its Events. 
Now first translated from the original Spanish, by George Folum. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Cotumsus, Cortes, and Pizarro—discoverer of the New World, the 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru! Before these names how puny 
look the moderns—for what a confidence in their mission do these 
men exhibit! Cortes always surprised and took captive our imagina- 
tion, but these Despatches certainly are well calculated to place him 
equally high in our judgment. We shall first give a slight sketch of 
the history of the present Letters—next the early circumstances of the 
life of Cortes—and then proceed to the very extraordinary Epistles 
themselves. The translation before us is made from an edition of the 
Correspondence published by Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Loren- 
zana, in Mexico, in 1770. The original editions, probably many— 
for the letters were published in Spain on their reception—have, we 
believe, all disappeared. Mr. Rich, the American bookseller, valued 
a copy of the original edition of the third letter, in his possession, 
given in the present translation, at ten guineas. Antonio de Solis, in 
1684, confesses himself then indebted to an Italian translation for any 
knowledge of them. They were, however, republished in Spain, in 
1749, in the ‘* Historiadores Primitivos.”’ No trace of the first letter 
is extant. The second was printed at Seville, in 1522; the third in 
1523; the fourth at Toledo, in 1525. 

We now proceed to the circumstances attendant on the early life of 
the conqueror of Mexico. It is scarce necessary for us here to advert, 
having in a previous article done so, to the history of Columbus, or 
that mistake which led him to suppose that he should arrive at the 
Indies by a western route; one curious point of which prepossession 
may, however, be noticed—that he took with him several persons 
skilled in Arabic, to serve as interpreters in Mahometan countries. 
In 1502 and 1504 he examined the coast of Central America, from 
the Bay of Honduras to the Spanish Main. Cuba naturally became 
the point whence, from its proximity, future adventurers sallied forth, 
to realise the mighty ideal of Columbus, and to explore his world. 
The governor of Cuba at this time was Diego Velasquez; in 1518 he 
equipped an expedition of discovery. This expedition determined 
Yucatan to be a portion of the main land, and not, as it had been pre- 
viously considered, an island. The rumoured success of this expedi- 
tion, which then had not returned, led to the projection of a second, 
in which the choice of Velasquez fell on his brother-in-law, Hernando 
Cortes, as the fittest person to conduct it. Educated in Spain, at the 
University of Salamanca, Cortes had caught the spirit of the hour, and 
even preferred the New World as a theatre for action to the victorious 
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hanner of Gonsalvo de Cordova. Receiving a small outfit, he joined 
his kinsman, Ovando, in St. Domingo; and when an expedition was 
fitted out for the conquest of Cuba, in 1511, accompanied it. Here, 
after the subjugation of the island, he met with a sister of Velasquez, 
and attained no small prosperity as an agriculturalist. Velasquez, 
however, became ultimately jealous of Cortes, but was unable to detain 
him from his projected expedition, or to damp his energies in its pur- 
suit. The feeling of Cortes, in setting out on this expedition into 
Paynim Land, was precisely that entertained by the ‘‘ preux cheva- 
liers,” in the times of the crusade. It was, he considered, his voca- 
tion to compel the Heathen to embrace Christianity. As for nice 
points of casuistry or theology—on these Cortes troubled not his 
brain, nor that of his converts. There is but one God and Saviour 
—Charles the Emperor is his best Catholic servant, and I am his sub- 
ject, might form his short confession. The conversions of Cortes and 
Mahomet are not very dissimilar—for the sword was the instrument by 
which both proselyted to the crescent or the cross. True is it that 
Cortes proselyted to truth—Mahomet to error; but the judgment, 
whether of Indian or Arab, was probably as little called into question 
by the one as the other. Cortes set out with this motto :—“ Friends, 
let us follow the banner of the cross; and, if we have faith in that 
standard, we shall conquer.”” With this, invoking St. Peter, his 
patron saint, he sailed, on the 18th of February, 1519. Nor did 
Cortes show himself, from first to last, other than a stout defender of 
what he understood to be Catholic principles. He certainly was the 
most daring Iconoclast that ever lived. Before him Knox dwindles 
into nothing—for he simply broke the images, when the people were 
convinced of their futility, and when he held a force strong enough to 
support him ;—but Cortes, from first to last, from the first small island 
which he made, to Mexico, where he was beleaguered with millions, 
showed idolatry no quarter. It is true his saints, Virgin Mary and 
crucifixes, formed a species of ‘‘ Revanche;"’ but he seems to have 
met this question always with unwincing earnestness. Yet when we 
consider the Indian wonderment at the fire-arms and the horses, we 
need not feel surprised if Cortes assume the ancient position occupied 
by a Bacchus or a Hercules. The simple people, hearing the horses 
neigh, inquired what it meant; being told that the animals were 
offended with them for fighting against them, they begged their horses’ 
pardon, and gave them roses and Turkey hens to eat. It was at Vera 
Cruz that Cortes landed for his conquest, and singular to say, on a 
Good Friday. 

His victory at Tabasco over the Indians was accompanied by the 
fortunate result of a deputation reaching him from another city, Cem- 
poal, petitioning for his aid against the Mexican ruler, Muteczuma. 
Cortes immediately formed the grand idea of subjugating the Mexicans 
to the Spanish Government. Cempoal is described as containing 
60,000 inhabitants, and the Spaniards called it a second Seville. 
The Cacique of this place complained bitterly of Muteczuma, and 
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raised the cupidity of the Spaniards by his descriptions of the magnifi- 
cence of Mexico, the capital of Muteczuma, After settling the first 
Spanish Colony, Vera Cruz, Cortes set out on his expedition against 
that city. At Cempoal, Cortes, after admonishing the Cacique on his 
idolatry, and unsuccessfully, ordered his soldiers to enter the temples 
and demolish the idols. This was at first violently resisted, but Cortes 
having seized the Cacique himself, and four of the priests, compelled 
them to calm the insurgents, and then ordered the priests themselves 
to burn the broken idols. Thus did Cortes extinguish idolatry in Cem- 
poal. From this point we follow the course of Cortes by the letters, 
From Cempoal he set out with 15 horse and 300 infantry to con- 
quer Mexico. He left in Vera Cruz 150 men and 2 horses, and the 
whole province of Cempoal in perfect peace and security, containing 
50,000 warriors, 50 towns and fortresses, all subjects of his Most 
Catholic Majesty Charles V. He had previously stranded his ships, 
and thereby cut off all hopes of retreat. Levying gold and provi- 
sions, ‘‘en route,” Cortez wended his way. His first step into the 
enemy's quarters was at Sienchimalen, four days’ journey from 
Cempoal. Here Cortes assured the Cacique that the Emperor pos- 
sessed some knowledge of Muteczuma, as he writes the name of the 
Mexican ruler,—it was certainly a rather distant acquaintance,— 
and had ordered him to visit him purely to pay his respects to that 
sovereign. 

In his route from this place he entered a mountain pass, where the 
smallest skill on the part of the Mexicans might have put an end to 
the whole force of Cortes. Three days of a desert route, and in an 
extremely cold region, led Cortes to a populous valley, the lord of 
which stoutly refused to contribute gold without permission of Mutec- 
zuma. Cortes left him, assuring him that he.would receive instructions 
to that effect soon. After a delay of a few days in this region, he pro- 
ceeded forward on his route, meeting with other caciques very diffe- 
rently disposed, and prepared to show him every attention. He had, 
by advice of the Cempoallans, sent forward messengers to Tascal- 
teca; as they did not return, he set out for that province. After ad- 
vancing four leagues he was attacked by the Indians in considerable 
force, but, as Cortes tells us himseif, they were on horseback, and 
therefore charged with perfect safety to themselves. On one occasion 
they actually found themselves unexpectedly in the midst of 100,000 
Indians, with whom they were engaged all day until sunset. Cortes 
had, however, 6 pieces of ordnance, 5 or 6 hand guns, 40 archers, 13 
horsemen, and describes himself as suffering no other inconvenience 
than the labour and fatigue of fighting, and hunger. He had also 
400 Indians from Cempoal, and 300 from another region. 149,000 
men, however, attempted to force his camp, but after four hours’ 
fighting drew off. 

Fifty Indians came the next day under pretence of furnishing pro- 
visions, but really with the intention of spying the entrances into the 
camp. Cortes suspecting them, interrogated them closely, and on 
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discovering the facts from them, cut off their hands and sent them 
back to their leader. A night attack by the enemy was completely 
discomfited ; but some distrust began to prevail among the troops of 
Cortes at their singular position among so numerous a people. Mes- 
sages came at this period from various chiefs to entreat the aid of 
Cortes. He received them as subjects of the Emperor, and to him 
they remained faithful. Messengers soon afterwards arrived from 
Muteczuma himself, who, with a degree of pusillanimity wholly incon- 
ceivable, proffered submission to Cortes, and offered annual tribute; 
but requested not to be favoured with a visit from him. Cortes con- 
tinued to augment in force until full 5,000 Indians were regularly 
engaged on his side. 

Various deputations reached him, still advancing on Mexico, from 
Muteczuma, and on more than one occasion the Spaniards witnessed 
a singular ceremony. When the envoys were of high rank, and alighted 
from a litter, the inferior portion of the deputation began to remove 
stones from their path, and to clean up the ground before them.* 
None of these deputations could stop Cortes, until at last he reached 
Mexico, where Muteczuma received him, accompanied by two hundred 
nobles, supported on his right and left by his brother and another 
cacique. The only variation in dress between the three was, that 
Muteczuma wore shoes. After an interchange of presents, on Mutec- 
zuma’s side most costly, on that of Cortes amounting to nothing, they 
seated themselves; and Muteczuma read a paper to Cortes, stating 
that they (the Mexicans) were not aborigines, but that they came there 
from the east ; that, after a time, they refused submission to the nation 
from which they originally descended, and that an oracle ran, that 
some day they would again be compelled to render their allegiance ; 
that as Cortes came from the east, the seat of their fathers, they had 
no doubt he was the agent destined to reduce them to obedience. 
Cortes of course was not slow in confirming the simple Mexicans in 
this notion that he was the precise party described, and his king 
their ancient sovereign. Little doubt, we believe, now exists, that the 
Mexicans were of Mongolian race, and therefore their kindred with 
Spain is certainly rather questionable. After six days’ sojourn at 
Mexico, Cortes discovered that it would very much expedite his 
plans, if Muteczuma was in his power, and not wholly free from re- 
straint. Cortes was a bold man, and lost no time in giving the Mexican 
prince a hint to that effect. With this request Muteczuma complied, 
though it produced a deep sensation among his people. Cortes next, 
with that peculiar ease the attendant on success, demanded of Mu- 
teczuma for the Emperor a complete account of the country. He 
further required him to resign all the revenues of his country into his 
hands, and blames the unhappy Mexican for the sorrow he evinced 


* The conformity of this usage with that alluded to in St. Luke, is remarkable :— 
‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. Every valley shall be 
filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low ; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth.”’—Cnh. iii. 4, 5. 
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at parting with his all, but life. Cortes also made him set his Mex 
icans to work various objects in gold for the Emperor. Shortly after this 
Cortes removed all the vessels from the temples. ‘‘ And I forbade 
them sacrificing human beings to their idols,” he adds, in his letter to 
the Emperor, ‘‘ as they had been accustomed to do; because, besides 
being abhorrent in the sight of God, your sacred Majesty had pro- 
hibited it by law, and commanded to put to death whoever should take 
the life of another. Thus from that time they refrained from the 
practice, and during the whole period of my abode in that city they 
were never seen to kill or sacrifice any human being.” 

If Cortes was not misinformed, the manner in which their idols were 
formed was unusually horrid. Some were composed of a mass of 
reeds and leguminous plants, and kneaded with the blood of human 
hearts, taken from the breasts of living persons, from which a paste 
was made in sufficient quantity to form large statues. When thus 
completed, offerings were made of the hearts of other victims, which 
they sacrificed to them and besmeared their faces with the blood. 
This is a terrible description of idolatry. 

If this spirit of cruelty prevailed in their sacrifices, assuredly it does 
not seem to have reigned in Muteczuma’s heart. While Cortes was 
swaying his kingdom, the captive Mexican was amusing himself with 
his birds and fishes in his secluded palace. An event, however, 
soon occurred, the arrival of a body of men from Velasquez, which, had 
it been duly profited by on the part of the Mexicans, they might still 
have retained their empire. The fortune of Cortes was, however, 
dominant again, and the leader Narvaez was captured. The oc- 
currence, however, appears to have given sufficient courage to the 
Mexicans to attempt something, and accordingly we find that Cortes 
had great difficulty to reduce Temixtican or Mexico, and was forced to 
exhibit Muteczuma to the people. A stone thrown from the Indians 
struck Muteczuma on the head, and terminated his inglorious thraldom. 
Cortes was compeiled to fight hard, though lame from a wound in the 
left hand, He had to charge the enemy on one occasion alone to 
relieve his troops in passing a bridge ; he lost 150 Spaniards and 2,000 
Indians, with the son and daughter of Muteczuma, and was compelled 
to evacuate Mexico. Singular to say, his reverses only proved the 
fidelity of his allies. He was wounded in the leg, head, and hand, 
and was twenty days recovering from his wounds. This was about 
October, 1520, but in the March following Cortes recovered Mexico. 
It was, however, a desperate and well-supported conflict. At Tacuba 
Cortes was nearly seized by the Mexicans, and only saved by the 
blow of Francisco de Olia, which cut off the arms of the men that 
had seized him; and, if report can be credited, the Mexicans offered 
the Spaniards, living and dead, to their idols, pulling out their hearts. 
The efforts of Guatimucin, the heroic successor of Muteczuma, who 
alone had spirited up his people to means of successful resistance, 
proved unavailing. Nothing can be more affecting than his interview 
with Cortes, and his speech, which we give in the words of his con 
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queror :—‘‘ That he had done all that was incumbent on him in defence 
of himself and his people, until he was reduced to his present condi- 
tion, and that now | might do with him as I pleased. He then laid his 
hand on a poniard that I wore, telling me to strike him to the heart. 
I] spoke encouragingly to him, and told him to have no fears.” The 
siege lasted seventy-five days. 

The quantity of gold found in the city was not considerable, but 
after the Emperor had been assigned one fifth, Cortes recommended 
that the spoils obtained in the city, consisting of shields of gold, 
plumes, panaches, and ‘ other articles,” he adds, ‘‘ of so wonderful a 
character that language will not convey an idea of them,” should be 
assigned entire to the Emperor, to which his troops assented. Gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, seem to have been the absorbing passion of 
the Spaniards, and accordingly no sooner did Cortes attain the chief 
power than he set about a diligent search after every thing of this 
description. Gold of fine character from the various mines was the 
result of this quest. Pearls also were transmitted with this to the 
Emperor. Meanwhile Temixtican lay a mass of ruins, from which 
Cortes determined to rebuild it. He erected a magnificent palace for 
himself, on the site of that of Muteczuma, in which 7000 logs of cedar 
were consumed. The cedar logs are often 120 feet long, and 12 feet 
wide. A plot among some Spaniards against the life of Cortes was 
frustrated at this period. It arose from the machinations of his old 
enemy, Diego Velasquez. At this time, 1523, Cortes received the 
formal ratification from the Emperor of his authority as governor and 
captain-general of New Spain. Cortes, too, was a captain-general in 
some force, commanding on one expedition 120 horse, 300 foot, and 
some artillery, with 40,000 native warriors. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted, with such offensive means as prevented effectually any dispute 
of his authority, that the sanguinary character of his countrymen hung 
around Cortes to a damning extent on his glory and fame. He burnt 
alive 400 caciques who had opposed him about this period. He lost 
no opportunity of recruiting his main sinew, his artillery, and, after 
diligent search, found copper in plenty for his guns, but could get no 
tin, which he considered essential to their fabrication. ‘* Jt pleased the 
Lord, however,” he adds, ‘‘ who ever protects and provides speedily for 
our wants, that amongst the natives of a province called Tachso, I 
should meet with little pieces of it resembling very small coins, and 
continuing my researches, I found it was used as money, both in that 
province and others.” The indefatigable Humboldt has not omitted to 
notice this early tin money. ‘‘ By the ships already arrived,” adds 
Cortes, ‘I shall receive 35 brass pieces, large and small, but all larger 
than a falconet, and about 70 iron pieces, among which are lombards, 
passavolantes, versos, and other kinds of cannon made of strained 
iron. Thus, praised be the Lord, we shall be able to defend our- 
selves; and in regard to munitions, God has been no less provident, for 
we have discovered saltpetre of a good quality, sufficient for our pur- 
poses ; and we have the requisite vessels in which to bake it, although 
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much has been wasted in the first attempts that were made. As for 
sulphur, I have already made mention to your majesty of a mountain in 
this province, from which much smoke issues ; out of it sulphur has been 
taken by a Spaniard, who descended 70 or 80 fathoms, by means of a 
rope attached to his body below his arms, from which source we have so 
far been enabled to obtain sufficient supplies, although, as it is attended 
with danger, it is hoped it will not be necessary for us to resort to this 
means of procuring it. I have constantly written to Spain for supplies, 
and your majesty has been pleased that there should be no bishop, 
(in allusion to his enemy Fonseca,) to prevent our receiving them.” 
Cortes was also remarkably attentive to curtailing the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and to avoid the cumbersome addition of too many prelates 
for his infant state, and recommended Charles to petition the pope 
to grant him, Charles, the tenths of these parts for religious pure 
poses. The reason is rather curious: ‘‘ For if bishops and other 
prelates be sent, they will follow the custom practised by them for 
our sins in the present day, by disposing of the estates of the 
church, and expending them in pageants and other foolish matters, 
and bestowing right of inheritance on their sons (!) and relatives. A 
still greater evil would result from this state of things ;—the natives of 
this country formerly had their priests, who were engaged in conduct- 
ing the rites and ceremonies of their religion, and so strict were they 
in the practice of honesty and chastity, that any deviation therefrom 
was punished with death,—now, if they saw the affairs of the church, 
and what related to the service of God, were entrusted to canons and 
other dignitaries ; and if they understood that these were the ministers 
of God whom they beheld indulging in vicious habits and profaneness 
—as is the case in these days in Spain—it would lead them to under- 
value our faith, and treat it with derision, and all the preaching in the 
world would not be able to counteract the mischief arising from this 
source.” Surely the Reformation might claim Hernando Cortes, if 
desirable, as a witness, whose testimony is as strong as that of 
Boccaccio, Dante, and Machiavelli, against Rome and her ramifica- 
tions. And here we must leave Hernando Cortes; and we have risen 
from the perusal of these letters wonderfully impressed with his daunt- 
less energy, chivalric bravery, and personal piety, though awfully 
blended with diabolic cruelty, Asiatic cupidity, and terrible blindness 
—still the blindness of his age and church—upon the great principles 
of Christian charity and benevolence. To Spain he added an empire, 
which she has by the justest retribution lost. We regret that deeper 
opportunities of observation were not afforded Cortes, from the prac- 
tical character of his life, on the aboriginal questions, Possibly the 
peopling of the earth may yet receive deeper explanations than have 
yet been given, and certainly these letters contain far more information 
on general matters than Ceesar gives us on Gaul. But the antiquarian 
and conqueror—the types of the past and present—are rarely blended, 
and, therefore, the early history of Mexico is yet a mystery. 
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Art. XIV.—The Gift. A Christmas and New Year's Present. 1844. 
Philadelphia: Hart. Wiley & Putnam, London. 


Tue work before us, in point of execution and getting up, nearly 
equals the best of our English Annuals. ‘The frontispiece, from a 
design by Huntingdon, engraved by Cheney, Beatrice, is exquisite; 
but the other engravings, though many are good, are not of the same 
supereminent description. The letter-press contains numerous papers, 
on the merits of which we shall give a fair and unbiassed opinion. 
‘The Cathedral” contains little more than common-place images of an 
ever-poetic subject. ‘* Ambuscades and Sorties,” with some vul- 
garity, with very peculiar Americanisms, which we confess we do not 
relish, is not bereft of humour. ‘‘ A Requiem,” by J. R. Lowell, 
is, however, of very different character to either of the preceding 
pieces ; it is tender, affectionate, calm, holy, and resigned, as Requiems 
should be, and it is hard to think that it has not been called forth by a 
loss of one more than beloved. We must, however, give the author a 
hint, that to form verbs of substantives is strong license, and to us reads 
unnatural, as does also the position of nouns out of their places after a 
present tense; in fact, the four closing lines even of our extract are 
not clear. 
‘* Now I can see thee clearly— 

The gloomy cloud of clay 

That hid thy starry spirit 

Is rent and blown away. 

To earth I give thy body, 

Thy spirit to the sky— 

I saw its white wings quiver, 

And knew that thou must fly. 

‘* Now I can love thee truly— 

For nothing comes between 

The Senses and the Spirit, 

The Seen and the Unseen. 

Lifts the Eternal Shadow, 

The Silence burst apart, 

And the soul’s boundless future 

Is present to my heart.” 


“My Humble Neighbour”’ is not to our taste, ‘‘ Heart Augury” is 
spirited—but weak indeed, when compared with Milman’s Lines on the 
Apollo, or the greater than Milman, Byron. ‘‘ Mumble the Peg” has 
a touch of the quality of Rip Van Winkle. A translation from the 
German of Tschokke follows—‘‘ The Journal of a Vicar,” which, as 
familiar to most of our readers, we pass, uttering our protest, however, 
against the assertion that it gave Goldsmith the idea of his Vicar of 
Wakefield ; since the date of the publication of this latter, March 1766, 
shows clearly that Tschokke was not the source, and leaves the ori- 
ginality of Goldsmith unimpaired, when the date of Christmas 1765 
occurs in Tschokke’s own work. This, then, gives Goldsmith the short 
space of three months to compose and publish the Vicar of Wakefield, 
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to obtain the German Book, probably not published until some time 
after written, and is, therefore, a moral impossibility. There are cer- 
tain features somewhat similar in both stories, but not more so than in 
numerous other works confessedly original. ‘‘ Half Lengths from 
Life” is written with all the clever smartness of the authoress of “ A 
New Home,” and ‘The Old Man and the Little Darling.” Mrs. 
Sigourney drew tears into our eyes, and the sweet spirit of this delight- 
ful poetess certainly derives not the least of its charms from its purity 
and Christian simplicity. ‘The Muse,” by this lady, is in the same ex- 
quisite feeling. After speaking, like a ring of bells by water, on the 
earlier stages of life, she concludes with this exquisite stanza :— 


‘¢ And now, though my life from its zenith doth wane, 
And the wreaths of its morning grow scentless and vain, 
Though many a friend, who its pilgrimage blest, 
Have shrouded their heads and gone down to their rest, 
Yet still, by my side, unforgetful and true, 
Is the being that walked with me all the way through. 
It doth cling to the High Rock wherein is my trust,— 
May it chant to my soul when I go to the dust ;— 
Hand in hand, with the faith that my Saviour hath given, 
May it kneel at his feet, ’mid the anthems of Heaven.’’ 


** The Unknown Belle” is probably founded upon fact; at least, we 
know one story not unlike it. It is one of those sad, life-true tragedies, 
that, like ‘‘ The Gamester,” leave an impress that they are founded 
on mournful reality. It is briefly told, beautifully described. The 
‘* Legend of the Lake” loses much of its power by the repeated disclo- 
sure of the Son, which should have been reserved for the last strong 
point. How different the effect in the natural burst of passion by 
Bertram Risingham to Wilfrid, leading to a similar disclosure, which 
is electrifying. The ‘‘ Two Camps” is a capital Indian story, told in 
some parts with almost as much graphic description as the ‘‘ Last of 
the Mohicans.” An old acquaintance, N. P. Willis, in a paper entitled 
‘* Beware of Dogs and Waltzing,” writes in his own easy, pleasing 
style, with considerable ‘* agrémens” and more “‘ ton” than most of his 
countrymen, who, if they know the wild, describe but ill the civilized 
world. Washington Irvine forms a bright exception. 

“The Young Traders,” by Seba Smith, is pleasingly told, though of 
no great novelty of incident ; the expectation is well kept up to a very 
pleasant dénouement. ‘‘ The Lord of Innes,” though somewhat melo- 
dramatic, is still no bad approach to the Scottish tales of fierce and 
desperate rivalry, which one only could give in their full dramatic 
power; since his day tales of Scotland's antient time have wanted all the 
vivid life that ** Waverley” and ‘‘The Abbot” exhibit. And here we close 
our notice of the Christmas Annual of our Transatlantic friends, and 
we wish them heartily success in every attempt to throw the embellish- 
ments and elegancies of existence over life in the far West. Bound up 
with us in the common bond of country, kin, and language, we trust 
that Jonathan will never forget his English brother, John ; elder as he 
is in strain, higher in bearing, his deep heraldic ’scutcheon covered with 
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the glories of centuries; but with every Christmas and happy New 
Year will joy in the prosperity of the land of his fathers as if it were his 
own, or, at Louse, with a feeling that to England he is closer bound by 
common ties than to any of the powers of the earth. We further pro- 
mise Jonathan, ** en revanche,” that, if he will but keep his Press in a 
little better order, he shall be safe from any cudgelling in this Review, 
since we feel that even England has little to boast of in some of her 
own Journals, either on the score of manners or morals. 





— —- 


Arr. XV.—Account of the Atesh Kedah, a Biographical Work 
on the Persian Poets, by Hajji Lutf Ali Beg, of Ispahan. By 
N. Bland, Esq., M.R.A.S. 


Tue learned and distinguished author of the above brochure (we trust 
it will prove the introduction to a much larger work) has conferred on 
all lovers of Oriental literature an additional obligation, in introducing 
to their notice another rose of sweet and exquisite bloom from the 
garden of Persian song. The force of poetry in the land of the Sun 
is extremely well depicted in the following lines, eminently descriptive 
of the effects that have flowed from her influence amid her Oriental 
children.” 

‘« Lives have been sacrificed, or spared—cities have been annihilated, or ran- 
somed—empires subverted, or restored—by the influence of poetry alone. Armies, 
levied to avenge the insult of an epigram, have been disbanded at its palinodia; the 
prison has opened its gates to the ingenious author of an impromptu; stanzas have 
saved a suppliant’s life, and a well-turned compliment in verse more than once 
soothed a breast in which dwelt all the undisciplined passions of Eastern despotism. 
Even history itself is indebted to this taste, and if not written in verse, its pages 
are enriched with metrical fragments and quotations, while the earliest annals of 
the Persian empire are preserved in the poetic legends of the Shah Nameh.”’ 

Von Hammer, in his “* History of Persian Poets,” published in 1818, 
after enumerating the principal sources whence he derived his materials, 
particularizes the * Atesh Kedah,” but could not produce a copy to 
illustrate his work. Mr. Bland has at present two in lis Own possession, 
The Museum contains ove, the :ndia House another. In England 
alone, there are now altogether seven copies. Hajji Lutf Ali Beg, 
the author of the present work, includes in it two centuries, which 
oceurred between the age of the Tuhfahi Sami, 1487, and his own 
time, 1191, when he died. He gives us the memoirs of 842 poets, 
antient and modern. 

The title of his book, ‘‘ Atesh Kedah,” “‘ Fire Temple,” or ‘‘ Temple 
of the Magi,” is somewhat remarkable fora Mahometan. The Diwan 
of Hafiz, however, abounds in similar allusions to those worshippers of 
Fire, that Lalla Rookh has made familiar to most English readers. 
The MSS. of this poem contain from 240 to 300 folios, of which a full 
page gives 100 lines of verse, written in four columns. Space will not 
permit us, from Mr. Bland’s valuable labours reaching us on the point 
of publication, to detail what “ lapfuls of the tulips and roses of Casi- 
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dahs might be collected therefrom ; nor how our ladies might fill their 
robes with the basil and hyacinths of Ghazals ; how our misers might 
store their treasures with the rubies and yacuts of Mesnawi, or the silks 
and brocades of Ruba’is. With all which, or in plain English, every spe- 
cies of ode, elegy, or song, Lutf Ali has enriched his book. Nor must 
our readers imagine, from the number of bards enumerated by Lutf 

Ali, that he was not most careful to make a critical selection of the 

Sons of Song. Lutf had no idea of geese among his swans, since to 

some youthful poet, who purposed to insert some of his own immature 

conceptions in this work, he rejoined that ‘‘ this work was truly a Fire 

Temple, in whose furnace thorns would be consumed, but roses turn to 

delicious attar, to rejoice the senses.” ‘‘ Censers, Flames, Firebrands, 

Flashes,” form the significant chapters of the work, which is, our readers 

will perceive, in perfect keeping with its title. Of the royal and noble 

authors, the patron of Firdusi, Mahmud, of Ghazni,—rescued from 
the embrace of time, by Lord Ellenborough, in the cedar gates 
of the Temple of Fame at Somnaut,—the Emperors Hamayun, and 

Akbar, Shah Shuja, Shah Abbas of the Safides, and others may 

be enumerated. Jami, Anweri and Senayi, names of high excellence 

among poets, are enumerated. Two remarkable memoirs of Nasir 

Khusra and Zamiri, both of Isfahan, are also given; nor are the 

mighty names of Firdasi, Ahli, Hafiz, and Sadi forgotten—no, nor the 

ts of Delhi in this immense treasury of song, amid whom we find 

Nar Jehan Begam, Nourmahal, the favourite empress of Jehanguir, en- 

trancingly given by Moore in all her beauty, which won for her the 

double name of Light of the Harem and Light of the World. It is an 
historical fact that she propitiated the anger of Jehanguir by her wit 
as well as her beauty, by her charms of song equally with the volup- 
tuous enjoyments of the senses. With one quotation from the author 
himself, Lutf Ali, containing a short casidah, we conclude this notice. 

The version is from Mr, Bland’s own pen, and Isfahan, the native city 

of Lutf Ali, the subject. 

“ From Isfahan the zephyr blows The fragrance of the musky rose. 
Dear home of childhood’s happier hours, Where once my lowly dwelling rose. 
This morn I met the breeze of dawn ; Lightly towards Kashan it goes. 

* Perchance,’ I said, ‘ this herald boy Some tidings of my country knows. 

O bear’st thou greetings from my friends, Who far away in peace repose ? 

And lives there still whose breast with Remembrance of this lone one 
fond glows ?”’ 

Smiling, he said, ‘‘ Of none I know Of all thy friends—of all thy foes,— 

Save that, to greet thine anxious love, To soothe thee in thy cares and woes, 

A blessing from Nasir I bear For Azar, wheresoe’er he goes.’ ”’ 








Art. XVI.—Analytical Inventory of the Charters of the Counts of 
Flanders, formerly deposited at the Castle of Rupelmonde, &c. §c. 
PartI. Ghent: Van Rychegem. 1843. In 4to. xlv and 208 pp. 


Tuts work is to be in three Parts : that now published, comprises docu- 
ments from 1168 to 1293. They are the records of the Counts of 
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Flanders, which are at Rupelmonde, and which, from the middle 
ages, have been known by the name of “ Tresorerie des Chartes de 
Rupelmonde.” For the original we are indebted to the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and it contains about 2000 documents. Amongst those of the 
15th and 16th centuries are found all the treaties and other political 
acts concluded between the House of Burgundy and Charles the Fifth 
with foreign powers. There is, besides, a collection of memoirs, letters, 
reports, &c., written in Latin, Flemish, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German, M. De St. Genois has admirably acquitted himself of his task, 
and the lovers of historical researches await with impatience the two 
remaining parts of the volume. 


Art. XVII.—Rerum Flandricarum Tomi X., Auctore Jacobo Meyero 
Balliolano. Brugis: Van de Casteele. 1843. In 4to. xxv and 
147 pp. 

Tuts second edition is the last that has been published by the Society 

of Emulation of Bruges in 1842. M. Voisin has added a notice on 

Jacques de Meyere. The original work had become scarce. It con- 

tains many interesting details on the manners and customs of the 

Flemings in the middle ages. It is from the pen of one of the best 

historians of Belgium. His annals, written in Latin, and which 

have never been translated, are a never failing source of knowledge for 
all who wish for information on ancient Flanders. 





Art. XVIII.—Summary of the Doctiments contained in the Archives 
of West Flanders at Bruges. Second Series, Vol. I. By Octave 
Delepierre, Attaché to the Belgian Legation of London. Bruges: 
1843. 

Taree volumes of the first series of this work have already appeared 

They contain the analysis of original documents from 1089 to 1780. 

From the first existence of the kingdom of Belgium, the government 

has understood, that to create a national feeling it was necessary to 

give to writers the elements of a good history of the country. Each 
town, each province, possessed rich collections of historical documents. 
which had remained unexamined. A classification has been made of 
them, and the work which we announce is the first on this subject 
which has been published. We have announced that M. De St. 

Genois has just terminated a similar work on East Flanders. On the 

four volumes before us, M. Delepierre has been at work for six years. 

Many interesting historical details, entirely new, have been brought to 

light on the corporations, on the commons, on the principal transac- 

tions of the Counts of Flanders and the Dukes of Burgundy, and the 
manners and customs of Flanders. 
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Arr. XIX.—Account of the State of the Province of East Flanders. 
Ghent. 1843. In 8vo. pp. 172 and cxxxvi. 

A simriar work has been published for every one of the Belgian pro- 
vinces. Such a publication is issued yearly by virtue of a clause of 
the Constitution. ‘The local administration, by this prudent regulation, 
are compelled to give to the people all the statistical, provincial, and 
commercial accounts, which are necessary to show that the public 
money is usefully and economically employed. One day these ac- 
counts will become precious documents for the historian. 








Art. XX.—National Repertory, Historical and Literury Collection, 
§c. 2nd Series, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Parts. Brux.: Wouters & 
Raepsoet. 1843. 

Principat articles:—Social State of Rome under the Empire, by 

M. Allmeyer. Historical Notice on J. B. van Mons, The Hungarian 

Constitution. Sketch of the History of the Rights of Men, of Diplo- 

macy, and of Maritime Rights, from Charles the Fifth up to the Pre- 

sent Time, by Dr. Coremans. Reflections on the Truces of 1607, 

1609, and 1632. 





Arr. XXI.—Kunst en Letterblad vierde jaergang, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 
17. Ghent: Le Hebbelynck. In 4to. 

Principat articles :—Flemish Civilization. Belgian Travellers. Gas- 

pard Barzoen. Flemish Orthography. Cortinuation and End of 

Edda. Wieland the Blacksmith, Trienniai Exhibition of Pictures at 

Antwerp. Unpublished Correspondence of Bilderdyk. Poetry. 

Popular Traditions. Literary Medley. 








Arr. XXII.—Analysis of the Meetings of the Royal Academy of 
Brussels. Vol. X. Nos.6and 7. Brux.: Hayez. 1843. 
Tuese Numbers contain :—The Will of Guy Count de Namur. The 
Excavations of Pompeii. Greek Paintings. Extracts of MSS., by 
M. De Reiffenberg. Antiquities at Brunehaul-Leberchies, par 
Roulez. On Corneille Scepperus, by De Smet. MSS. of the Middle 
Age. Penelope, by De Witte. 





Art. XXIII].—Review of Brussels, July and August. Brux.: De 
Mortier. 1843. 

History of Fear. National Chronicles. Jean sans Peur. Legend 

of the Campine. Gheel. Men of Letters in Belgium. A Convent of 

the Fifteenth Century. National Legends. Festivals of Namur. 

Miscellanea. Poetry. 
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FROM OUR EGYPTIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Cairo, September 17, 1843. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—I witnessed the other day, at the house of a 
friend, an extraordinary scene, inasmuch as it is difficult to account for, 
without admitting some supernatural agency, which one is unwilling to 
grant, particularly as the performers resisted certain tests of their art, 
which would have been, if successful, conclusive in their favour. 

You must know that in Egypt there is a set of men who pretend to 
possess a supernatural power over snakes and scorpions; they would 
fain have you to believe that if any of these animals be in your house, 
within the reach of the sound of their voice, they would come from their 
lurking places when summoned in the proper form. The profession of 
snake-charming is exercised by this particular tribe of Arabs, called 
Saadi, whose sheikh, or head, lives in Cairo; their performance has 
indeed something about it extremely magical ; but whether these men 
do really inherit any particular power, or have been instructed in their 
art by the descendants of those wise men and sorcerers of Pharaoh at 
the time of Moses, has never been clearly ascertained. 

I will relate the circumstances as they occurred, and leave you to 
judge for yourself. 

A snake having been seen in the upper room of the house of a friend 
of mine, he sent for one of these men, and I happened to be there when 
three of them arrived. They were dressed in the usual clothes of the 
lower classes—viz., a red cap and turban, an inner and outer tunic, in 
this case without a belt, and shoes; each carried a leather bag and a 
wand. 

They were searched and admitted into a lower chamber, where it was 
proposed they should make their firstessay, One ofthe men advancing 
from the crowd of servants and people collected (among whom were 
two Englishmen besides myself), and brandishing his wand, tapping 
gently the woodwork in the chamber, and then placing himself in the 
middle of the room, gave a long whistle, and in a loud voice and musi- 
cal cadence said—* In the name of God, the highest, the most perfect,” 
and several other sentences which I could not catch, in which, however, 
the name of Solomon the son of David occurred, terminating the chant by 
commanding the snakes, ifabove, to come down—if below, to come up 
to him. After using the same form of incantation two or three times 
without success, he went into another apartment on the same floor, re- 
peating the like till he was satisfied that no snakes were to be found, 
He was then conducted into the upper chamber, where a snake had 
been seen; the same formula was repeated several times, while the 
doors, at his request, of adjoining rooms were opened when advancing, 
he made a thrust with his wand behind a door, and then, starting 
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back, baring his arm and brandishing his wand, thrust it again behind 
the door, dragging out, with seeming caution, at the end of his wand a 
snake of about four feet long, which when he had advanced to the middle 
of the room, with violent and grotesque gesture, he seized by the neck 
to the great dismay of the bystanders, who retreated as best they could 
to the doors and walls, leaving him ample space for his manceuvres. Being 
assured at length of the perfect control he seemed to possess over the 
enemy, we gradually advanced, while he, with the sleeve of his tunic, 
drew from the mouth of the snake a number of small teeth, which he 
forbad us to touch, picking them out from his sleeve with great caution. 
All now was hubbub and confusion; the crowd had pressed round the 
man, when something was said in disparagement of the performance, 
and the man, to our utter astonishment, bit off the head of the snake, 
and while answering the reproach and chewing the head, took another 
bite, much to the disgust of our host, who put an end to the repast by 
removing to the house of a person in the vicinity. The company fol- 
lowed and witnessed the catching of several snakes; in every case, 
however, the snake was taken from behind the door of an inner room, 
the man filling up the entrance and frightening away all the witnesses 
by the violence and suddenness of his movements. We were then taken 
to the top of the house ; then, as a climax, and to remove all suspicion 
of his having snakes secreted in his dress, the performer divested himself 
of his habiliments and entered a small dark chamber on the roof ina 
state of primitive innocence, bringing out with him one of the largest 
snakes that had been caught. Nevertheless, this also failed to convince 
some of the company, who, with the three Saadi, were invited to the 
house of an Armenian gentleman, who caused them to be searched in 
the street before entering. Having arrived in the court-yard, a black 
servant of our host submitted to the process of being rendered invul- 
nerable. A serpent was put round his neck and made to bite the lobe 
of his left ear, and after repeating certain words the boy was considered 
sufficiently initiated to be intrusted with several snakes, which at last 
were handed about, the company having become familiar with those 
objects of terror; and the little white teeth, which at first it was dan- 
gerous to remove, even from the sleeve of the tunic, were taken out of 
many a finger with no worse consequences than the loss of a drop or two 
of blood, which usually flowed on sucking the wound. Two small 
snakes were taken out of the house of the Armenian gentleman, and 
three or four others from an adjoining house. The party then ad- 
journed to the court-yard of the Armenian house, and it was proposed 
that all the snakes should be put in the middle of the court, while the 
Saadi should place himself in an adjoining room to call them to him 
alter the approved form. This ingenious test was violently opposed by 
all three of the Saadi, and during the argument, which was confused 
and noisy, the snakes were caught up and carried off, and the whole 
party dispersed. 

N.B.—The snakes were all of one kind, except the two small ones 
found in the house of the Armenian. None of them had the appear- 
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ance of venomous serpents, the head not flat, joined to the body with- 
out any apparent neck, long tail and pointed termination. 





FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 
To the Editor of the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. 


Dear Sir,— You will not receive to-day a complete notice of all 
the new works which have appeared in these last months, but only 
slight sketches, which may, perhaps be worked out at some future op- 
portunity. There is no one particular work which has “‘ fait époque” 
during this period ; and partly owing to this, partly to the endless 
quantity of Swedish, Danish, English, and French translations which 
have of late been showered upon us, it has become a matter of difficulty 
to attain to a careful reading, and form a sound opinion even of those 
original works the authors of which have become more or less generally 
known amongst us. ‘‘ Have you read ‘ Les Mystéres de Paris?’”’ is 
asked with as great an interest as that with which people once on a time 
discoursed on the new productions of a Schiller or a Goethe. ‘ Do 
you prefer (Miss) Bremer to Stygara Carlen, or to Anderssen?” 
‘ Have you finished ‘ The Last of the Barons?’” If our old literary 
dictator, Goethe, had lived to see this almost miraculous fulfilment of 
his wish, that a ‘‘ world literature” might spread from clime to clime, 
and land to land; if he bad lived to see this wish fulfilled in such a 
manner, that fulfilment would in sooth appear to him like the sardonic 
granting of some wish, (such as we read of in our elfin legends,) 
through which the unhappy wisher is thrown into the power of a malig- 
nant sprite of ill, For, despite all these sometimes very good trans- 
lations, how far, how very far, are the nations of Europe from under- 
standing one another’s modes of thought, or peculiar spirits of 
literature ! 

In perceiving the names attached to the works which I shall thus 
hastily call to your notice, you will be enabled to guess at the real 
value of those productions; and I am the more justified in adopting 
this cursory tone, from my having already introduced all these authors 
to your notice in my former letters. In the first place, then, I must 
inform you that the Fifth Part of Kohl’s Travels, ‘‘ A Hundred Days 
in the Austrian States,” treats of Styria, and is upon the whole, per- 
haps, the most interesting and generally successful of the series, 
Styria’s marked and striking peculiarities, its salt-mines, its other 
mining and forest districts ; Gratz, with its University; the Alps, with 
their flocks and shepherdesses; the many characteristic national! forms 
and classes, even the unfortunate so-called ‘‘ Troddelu,” (the “‘ cretins” 
of the Styrian Alps,)—all these form themselves, as it were, into one 
harmonious whole, a whole which becomes a rich landscape back- 
ground bringing into fine relief one principal and prominent figure, 
which stands out brilliantly from the groundwork of natural and arti- 
ficial beauties round it; and this figure is no other than the portraiture 
of the universally loved and honoured Arch-Duke John, in his life and 
calling, amongst his own people, and his own Alps. 
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From Steffens, an author whom the pen of Mrs. Austin has made 
known to your public, in one of her best critical reviews (in which 
review she introduced various well-chosen and well-translated extracts 
from his works,)—from this Steffens we have received two new volumes, 
the seventh and eighth of his Work,—** What I have lived through,” 
‘© Was ich erlebte.” They paint Steffens’s short period of warlike 
existence with most inimitable nuiveté. His Address to the Students 
of Germany, in Breslau, at the very moment when the declaration of 
war against France was on the point of being made, has become uni- 
versally known amongst us. His spirit-raising words were of the 
greatest use; they inflamed with the desire for action the fresh souls of 
our youths, who soon afterwards, with the permission of the king, 
were formed into a militia corps, under the direction of Steffens, and 
eventually were entitled ‘“ Garde-Jager Bataillons. Without ever 
having learnt the exercises, or any one other ary of a soldier’s ser- 
vices,—without, therefore, strictly speaking, having ever become a 
soldier, though he attained to the rank of lieutenant,—our most amiable 
and learned Professor made the whole of the campaigns of the years 
1813 and 1814, and that in the immediate vicinity of Scharnhorst, 
Bliicher, and Gneisenau. The sincerity with which he paints his per- 
sonal awkwardnesses, and ramblings, as it were, by the side of the 
army, independent of its general march, is so full of truth and nature, 
as to become an actual beauty of sentiment. In general, he is alto- 
gether incapable of forming a clear conception of the position of the 
troops: he wanders through the battle-field, without any one ap- 
pointed post; and, in short, the pacific nature of the philosopher, 
amidst the wild uproar of war and conflict, has in it something which 
is positively touching and even delightful, 

The cool courage which enables him, after the first short attack of 
the so-called ‘‘ cannon-fever,” to stand exposed to the shower of bul- 
lets with the indifference of an experienced veteran, seems the more 
interesting in such a quiet character: the many important commissions 
with which he is entrusted, such as—the formation of a corps of volun- 
taries, called a “ Landsturm,” in Landeshut—-the embassage to Ber- 
nadotte, &c.—and the events which occurred in Marburg, when the 
troops had not yet reached Westphalia, and the inhabitants were 
therefore necessarily called upon to arm themselves in their land’s 
defence,—all these things and occasions show that Steffens was of no 
little importance in his peculiar station. On other occasions, again, 
his silent but outwardly inactive influence on all his comrades in arms 
might be compared to a banner, which by its symbolic power at once 
encourages friends, and invites the attacks of foes, without possessing 
any active means of repelling their onslaught. 

The development of his philosophical system, which occupies the 
greater part of the eighth volume, might seem hard of understanding 
to foreigners, without explanatory notes: the narrowness of the bounds 
allotted to me in this publication do not admit of any critical exami- 
nation of that system, and I will therefore only say, that the deeply 
poetical, and, even in its weaknesses, most estimable character of the 
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author, clearly displays itself also in this more scientific portion of his 
work, 

Gustav Kiihne, whom I have also already named to you, has pre- 
sented us with ‘* Portraits and Silhouettes,” a book which may possibly 
have many parts, but as yet has only one; and which displays a very 
Janus-head, an old and a new countenance, to our regards. Here 
we find critical articles and reviews, partly belonging to our own, and 
partly to a somewhat earlier period, on the sayings and doings of the 
most remarkable men and women of this century. To these are ap- 
pended observations on, and notices of, the new painters and schools 
of painting of Europe. 

Amongst the so-called “ portraits,” we may particularise the figure 
of Schleiermacher, one of our most celebrated divines, as being drawn 
with great care, and forming evidently a labour of love. It paints his 
course of action in many different respects—a course modified by an 
all but endless number of imperceptible influences arising from the 
experiences of his life,—in the most faithful, clear, and admirable 
manner, Kant stands somewhat further from our author, and is 
not, perhaps, as clearly appreciated by him. Of Bettina von Ar- 
nim, on the other hand, and her talented husband, the author 
Achim von Arnim, a foreigner may really form a tolerably clear 
idea to himself from the perusal of Kiihne’s portraiture of them; 
and at all events he will be able to trace the source of our Ger- 
man opinions in these criticisms, and learn the manner in which we 
are accustomed to regard the productions of our authors, and draw 
them all together into one general estimate of their powers and 
capabilities. 

The Janus-head alluded to above, shows what I should call its young 
face, after a somewhat eccentric fashion, in the ** Monologues ;” ‘ The 
Pains and Pleasures of Watering Places ;” ‘‘ The Search of Art for 
Bread, &c. &c.”” These things were written some ten years ago. This 
head, or part of the head, wears a species of satirical perruque which 
already appears old-fashioned in the extreme. There is much man- 
nerism, both in the apparent tendencies which here bear sway, and 
the violent expressions, which alternate hastily from the highest peak 
of the sublime to the lowest vale of the common-place. Here we 
have an unnatural springing of ideas from one subject to another, from 
Vandyk and the English court which patronised him, to the Duchess 
Anna Amalia of Weimar, and Schiller and Goethe, and this without 
any connecting link, apparently from pure caprice, if not chance. 
Although we women are fond of indulging ourselves in this vague 
mental rope-dancing, we do not at all like it in men, knowing too well 
the deficiencies which we generally conceal beneath this vain glitter. 
Besides, there is something ‘ capricieux,” something coquettish, in 
this style of writing, which befits us far better than the self-styled 
lords of creation. In these earlier articles we find many assertions 
with respect to Goethe’s works, which do not meet with general assent 
or approval amongst us Germans, and which Kiihne himself would 
not have made in his works of a later day. Altogether they forma 
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brilliant whole, a mental ‘* feu de joie” as it were, ‘*spirituel” but 
not always pleasing. 

If any one wishes on the other hand to assure himself of the com- 
plete transformation which has taken place in the ways of thinking 
of pristine young Germany's heroes, he cannot do better than com- 
pare these critiques from the years 1835 and 1836, which are scat- 
tered throughout the entire volume, with the reviews from the more 
immediate present which constitute the old side of the Janus-head. 
How clear and moderate seem these opinions and views on the va- 
rious interesting topics of the day, in contradistinction to the lightning 
flashes of wit which illuminated the earlier disquisitions,—bright, indeed 
but also most fleeting, most irregular ! 

Amongst these later articles, the most remarkable seemed to me to 
be one ‘on the Ghost-seers of our days.” We find an extra- 
ordinary variety of things, persons, and subjects, discussed in the 
course of the work—a proof of the ‘‘ many-sidedness” of the author. 
David Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Varnhagen von Ense, Prince Piickler, 
Steinberg, Laube, and Gervinus, al! find their fitting places, not to 
speak of the numberless French and Diisseldorf painters, sketches of 
whom are here given to us. But there is nothing disagreeable, nothing 
painful, in this seeming confusion: Young Germany may be said to 
have ripened into manhood in Kiihne, who regards the world around 
him, with all its shows and marvels, solemnly, often sadly, still more 
often sarcastically, but ever impartially, and without party spirit. 

Willibald Alexis has given us two historical novels lately,—‘‘ The 
False Waldemar,” in three volumes; and, quite recently,* another in 
two parts, entitled ‘‘ Urbain Grandier.” In his preface to the latter 
work, he says, “‘ Whilst engaged in studies of a very different nature, 
1 accidentally came upon the most horrible tragedy ever known, which 
a fatal error conjured into existence in France. A novel this work is 
not ; it is all true, and supported by the evidences of history, law ar- 
chives, and numberless manuscripts. No one of the dramatis persone, 
or of their actions, is invented; even the smallest details are correct : 
amongst others, the description of that insignificant source from which 
all these evils took their origin, that childish sport of young girls who 
guessed not what horrible consequences their ‘ enfantillages’ would call 
into being. But the naked truth of this story seemed so frightful, so 
terrific, that the mind couid not reconcile itself to its contemplation, 
without striving to account for it on the score of some devilish intrigue, 
which should alone have led to such results. On this account, then, I 
thought it necessary to look for another ‘ phase’ of truth which was 
not to be found on record; for some psychological process, some inward 
mental cause, which might sever such unheard of, such wonderful re- 
sults from the realms of chance, and, what I would term, bare can- 
nibal wickedness, This explanation, this mental development of causes 
and effects, alone forms the novel.’ 


* Here our fair correspondent quotes a German proverb or saying, appositely 
enough , the force of which would be lost in English. . It runs thas Were it a 
cake, ’twould still be warm.’ ; 
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Well known is the history of those Ursuline Nuns in Laudun, 
who at the time of Louis XIII. were possessed by numberless devils ; 
well known are the lawsuits which sprang from that source ; the 
assemblies of the learned doctors of the Sorbonne, &c. &c. The 
Roman Catholic priest, ‘‘ Urbain Grandier,” who was burnt to death 
7 at the stake, in the year 1634, after having been most fearfully tor- 
tured, and exposed to endless persecutions by the Romish clergy, has 
already been more than once employed as the hero of a romance. 
Nor veed this be wondered at, when it is considered that he was thus 
condemned for having sent devils enclosed in all manner of objects, 
such as roses, birds, articles of apparel, &c., not only to nuns, but also 
to many other both noble and plebeian females of the city; and 
having thus proved himself a conjuror and a servant of the devil. The 
real truth of the matter was not discovered, and Grandier fell a victim 
to that power, the head and mainspring of which was then the Cardinal 
Richelieu. The supposed possession with devils in the form of cramps 
or epilepsy appeared to spread epidemically, one example ever calling 
up another. According to the explanations of modern writers, Gran- 
dier would appear to have been a kind of ecclesiastical reformer, 
verging towards protestantism, and to have fallen a prey to mere 
bigotry, like many others who shared his opinions. But it is not thus 
that Willibald Alexis regards his character. He gives him a species 
of magnetic power of attraction, a magical inexplicable charm, which 
forces all women to admire him, even against their will. He aoe to 
his well known eloquence the greatest manly beauty, and a violent yet 
poetically flaming sensuality, which draw numberless victims into his 
power ; victims, who, when they are again deserted and forgotten by 
Grandier, neither seek nor wish to take revenge on him. That he was 
the favourite of women is an historical fact. No less certain is it that 
4 the morals of the clergy of that day were most depraved. In our 
author’s present work he has employed the ‘‘ elements” here referred 
to with very great power and discrimination ; deep psychological truths 
are therein developed ; and a rich variety of characters is introduced 
in the description of all the different women who loved this magnetic 
being ; all the real details, too, which have become known, such as the 
first alarm of the nuns by the “ pensionnaires” of the convent, are 
drawn with great truth and vigour, so that the whole forms a true and 
a striking historical picture of those times. Still, it must be admitted 
that there is scarcely sufficient story for two volumes, so that we are 
not hurried on with great interest from chapter to chapter; and there 
is something monotonous and painful in the whole book, despite the 
remarkable circumstance that every thing therein recounted may be 
really and positively true! Yes—none can deny that the explanation 
here given may be the true key to this strange historical problem; but if 
it is so, does not this very explanation whelm us in a flood of still more 
mysterious doubts and wonders? On this account, clever and remark- 
able as it undoubtedly is, this work does not seem to me to be a grati- 
fying production of our all-analysing era. 

You ask, what is thought of Bettina’s last work? Do you know 
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that an Ariadne’s thread of a rope’s thickness would be needful to 
conduct one safely through the labyrinth of this book, with all its 
thousand interests and intermingled ranges of thought? And that if 
this thread should ever break, I, for my own part at least, could never 
hope to get out from its mazy labyrinth to the clear daylight again ? 
But, to come to the point,—Frau von Arnim’s work did indeed create 
a great momentary sensation on its first appearance. It had been long 
announced and expected, and its very title set all the people won- 
dering—for it was entitled “‘ This Book belongs to the King.” The 
allusions therein contained to every imaginable, political, artistical, phi- 
losophical, or social subject of interest, thrown together in almost end- 
less diversity ; and the olten poetically beautiful, but, often too, most 
disagreeably hopping and springing style employed, naturally called 
the attention of the most highly educated classes to this work, which 
yet found but a small circle of readers. The hovering, flying, 
all-grasping, and nothing-retaining thoughts of this talented wo- 
man, dazzle our imaginations, and surprise us ever anew; but yet 
often offend our reasoning faculties, and generally leave behind them 
no decided impression of any kind, despite the admiration which we 
are compelled to yield to them, This too hasty power of creation 
throws out an endless number of thronging forms and ideas, which 
sometimes excite most deep emotion, sometimes raise our laughter, 
and always appear to have something of the kaleidoscope in their nature, 
changing with such lightning speed that it becomes most difficult to 
follow their course. Bettina seeks a more practically political object 
in this work than in her preceding ones: she passes in review almost 
all those conditions of humanity which are influenced by the existence 
of society, government, church, or state ; and treats these subjects in 
an oracular but generally too highly coloured style, which occasions 
her to be powerless from exaggeration, where she would fain have pro- 
duced a real effect. When, for instance, she entitles all statesmen, 
who stand as mediators betwixt the people and their monarchs, ‘ abo- 
minable asses,” and ‘‘common-place scoundrels,” it may be easily 
conceived that little good can be effected by such means, and that the 
results produced cannot correspond with the astonishing display of 
mental power our authoress has laid before us. A critic remarked 
lately, that 300 years ago Bettina would have probably become a sor- 
ceress or witch, and have been accordingly burnt to death at the stake. 
Bettina will be now burnt to death too by herown inward fire, but her lofty 
spirit,—the poesy which lives within her—(forgive the daring image for 
its truth !)—will rise like a phoenix from her ashes. 

The dramatic talent of Bettina shows itself after the most amusing 
and delightful fashion, in the invented portion of this book; the old 
Frau Rath Goethe, Goethe’s mother, is therein depicted in every 
possible situation—the which situations, though greatly changed, are 
sometimes partly founded on truth, such, for instance, as “ the visit to 
the Queen of Prussia,” who hung a golden chain, still preserved by the 
family, around her neck. The old lady’s toilette, her conversation 
with the hairdresser, the “ femme de chambre,” the ladies at court, and 
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with the Queen herself, are depicted with such a truth of colouring, 
that the old Frau Rath, should she hear of such things in a better 
world, would be necessarily compelled to believe in them, however true 
or false they may really happen to be. Bettina’s conversations with 
the Frau Rath fill almost the whole of the book ; and to see this cha- 
racteristic personality employed, like the “ Pierrot” of the Italian 
stage, under all circumstances and in all cases, produces a very start- 
ling effect. She is intended, with her Frankfurt German, and her blunt, 
straightforward, burgher-republican manner, to typify clear, healthy, 
and yet poetic common sense; but I confess that it was extremely 
disagreeable to me to find the old lady giving her opinion on matters 
which occurred long after her own time. It is painful to see a person- 
ality, which has become dear to our entire nation, gliding like a shadow 
on a wall, amongst and over the portraitures of those whom she never 
met in life,—portraitures, too, which themselves pass before our mental 
vision with such fleetness as to seem to melt into one another, ‘in 
most wn-admired confusion.” What knew the Frau Rath of Schelling, 
Paulus, Gorres, Hegel, Bruno Bauer, and numberless others, which yet 
peep out everywhere from amongst the portraitures of Frankfurt 
cousins and female gossips, the tailor Weitling, the old servant-maid of 
the hairdresser, and—the child Bettina? 

Varnhagen von Ense, again, is aname already known to you. You 
know that he is celebrated for his somewhat too smooth but really mas- 
terly style of writing, and that he holds a position somewhere between 
that of the historian and the biographer. His many ‘‘ Memoirs,” but 
particularly his so called ‘‘ Remarkable Events” (Denkwiirdigkeiten) 
which have appeared from time to time within the space of the last few 
years, have gained him a great reputation even in foreign countries. I 
need only remark, therefore, that the three volumes which he has just 
published, of “« Remarkable Events in my own Life,” well deserve your 
attention. Varnhagen has been placed near most important historical 
characters, and he has a most acute power of conception and observa- 
tion. The chief reproach which has been attached to him, is the impu- 
tation of a want of discretion in revealing private matters; but this he 
justifies on the score of these things being justly, at present, the pro- 
perty of the nation. 

Amongst his present communications we find one of a peculiar 
nature, which well characterises his manner of conception and deli- 
neation; it is the portraiture of ‘‘ Napoleon in the drawing-room.” 
During the time which Varnhagen passed as a diplomatist in Paris he 
naturally went to court and saw the Emperor. His remarks on the 
personality of that-wondrous son of the Revolution do not, indeed, dis- 
play any evidences of a grand historical coup d’wil, yet they are 
striking and also novel. ‘ His demeanour,” we read in the portraiture 
alluded to, ‘* was awkwardly heavy: it expressed at once the conflict 
of his will, which would fain attain a certain object, and the contempt 
of his soul for those for whose sake that object was to be attained. A 
favourable impression he would no doubt have gladly made, and yet 
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the trouble which he would be compelled to undergo to secure it, 
seemed too great to encounter; the trouble, I say, for in sooth nature 
had not bestowed the gift on him! Thence indolence and marked 
intention seemed in turns to govern him, and both united in perpetual 
unrest, and a feeling of evident discomfort. Dark circles were traced 
around his eyes, which were always fixed on the earth, save when sud- 
denly upraised ; and then their glances were cast quickly, as if half by 
stealth, yet ray over all who might chance to surround him. 
When he smiled, the lips only with a portion of the cheeks joined in 
that smile ; his forehead and his eyes remained dark and immoveable. 
If he forced these also to express mirth, a thing which in later days I 
have sometimes seen him do, his whole countenance assumed a still more 
distorted aspect. This union of smiles with severity had something 
positively frightful, nay, revolting in it. 1 know not what to think of 
the people who could find grace and attractive friendliness in this 
countenance. Hard and severe as marble were his traits, despite their 
undeniable classic beauty,—void of all that could inspire confidence,— 
incapable of expressing one feeling of the heart. What he spoke, when- 
ever I chanced to hear him, was of little import, either with respect to 
thought or phraseology,—void of spirit, of wit, of power,—nay, at 
times most common and ridiculous. His questioning was not rarely 
like the lesson learnt by rote of the schoolboy, who not feeling con- 
fidence in his own memory, constantly repeats the words to himself, 
which might otherwise be forgotten at the very moment when he should 
need them most. The pitiful eagerness which animated his endeavours 
to render himself an object of admiration in general society, was often 
perfectly comic : here he failed as completely, as he, to our misfortune, 
succeeded in all his other endeavours. If he spoke for some time to- 
gether, he indulged in almost endless phrases; heaping, too, facts and 
Opinions with the greatest speed one upon another; but it was too 
plain that order and ‘‘ consequence ” were wanting to his ideas, clear- 
ness and positiveness to his conceptions. His views and objects, it is 
true, he still never lost sight of, though it was not through words that 
he was capable of following and attaining them; still, his superiority 
as a general, and the iron force of his will, carried him in the end to 
the wished for goal.” 

It may appear strange, indeed, to see Napoleon’s ‘‘ demoniac ” na- 
ture subjected to the demands, and viewed in the light. of polished 
society; but a steady and practised gaze, and a certain degree of 
courage, are undeniably necessary to effect this ;—and these be it ours 
to honour! I do not wish you to draw from this portraiture of Na- 
poleon the unconditional conclusion that Varnhagen’s mental eye is 
only able to perceive details, whilst the grand whole escapes his obser- 
vation ; this reproach has been addressed to him, but, as I think, un- 
justly. He does, indeed, observe even the slightest details, but he can 
also combine them in one masterly whole; and never, for instance, 
were the sad years of oppression which preceded the war of liberty, 
drawn with such simple truth, such clear fidelity, as in the work I am 
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at present noticing. But the name of Varnhagen as a “ memoir” 
writer is already too well established amongst you to require the aid 
of my pen. 

And now, just as | am about to close my this day’s letter, my eyes 
behold a little book, which should be given, or read, or recommended to 
one and all,—a very May-blossom, which must rejoice the hearts of all 
—a little book that has been universally noticed, yet attacked by no 
critic’s pen; as if all dreaded to injure it, as if each mortal shrunk 
from breaking its charming magic spell. It is entitled ‘* Waldfriiu- 
lein,” ‘“‘ The Lady of the Forest,” a legend in eighteen cantos; or “ Ad- 
ventures,” by Zedlitz, an author now no longer young, but who has 
brought us the freshest, the most youthful gift of the year, a sweet yet 
simple forest flower. 

The actual story itself is of little moment. The forest lady is the 

daughter, born in secrecy in the deep Spessart forest, of a lovely prin- 
cess, who fled thither from the rage of her father, having loved where 
‘* she should not.” The mother dies in giving birth to the child, which 
is discovered by the fairy of the Spessart, and brought up in her magic 
palace, till it has attained its sixteenth spring. Then, on the maiden’s 
birthday, the fairy gives her the golden shoe of her mother, and warns 
her against too early love ; the which love, however, invades the heart 
of the forest lady, when she beholds the fair knight Aechtern von 
Mospelbrunn, in spring, the season of joy; and that so hastily, and 
suddenly, (the knight returning her passion equally warmly,) that all 
manner of sufferings fell upon the pair, as a punishment for their too un- 
hesitating affections; and they are only united in constant love after 
passing through an almost endless series of trials and difficulties. The 
forest lady’s grandfather, the old prince, discovers her by means of the 
golden shoe which her loving knight had carried away with him, and is 
at last reconciled to her, so that all things come to a happy and pros- 
perous ending. 
_ Butoh! this verdant forest freshness! this life-giving breath of na- 
ture, which expands the breast, and clears the brow even as we read ! 
—these sweet and odorous blossoms round us !—what a whole do they 
not form! Spring himself, from leaf, and bud, and blossom, seems to 
breathe to us the first soft sigh of love ; and such is the spell of the little 
book, such is its magic charm, that we all must plunge into the forest, 
the bright green Spessart, and breathe the zephyrs of youth and love 
Once more, 





FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


ITALY.—FLORENCE. 


Tue attempt to render an account of the literary movement of the day 
in Italy has long been as difficult, from the absence or meagreness of 
matter whereof to speak, as it is in more fortunate Germany from a 
diametrically opposite cause. There it is an “‘ embarras du richesse,”— 
here a most lean and stunted poverty. Intellectual Italy is, however, 
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awaking, and, despite the manifold bonds that pin her to the ground, 
is beginning to move. Witness the sensation which has been caused 
by the publication of the tragedy which we have reviewed in our pre- 
sent Number. 

It has been remarked in that article that the natives of Italy, if per- 
mitted to realize the favourite dream of many of her best children, by 
the erection of one monarchy whose extent should include the whole 
of the Peninsula, would never be able to come to an agreement upon 
the choice of a capital. But of literary, scientific, intellectual Italy, 
Florence has long since been rendered the capital, if not by universal 
consent, yet by a combination of many circumstances, which so often 
arrange irresistibly those matters for us which we might fail to arrange 
at all for ourselves. 

One of these circumstances has certainly been the establishment at 
Florence of the long celebrated Academy Della Crusca. This learned 
and honoured body have, however, been much reproached by their 
fellow citizens for want of activity and diligence in the discharge of 
those functions for which the Academy was established. Corporate 
bodies invested with exclusive privileges and emoluments will always 
deserve this reproach to a certain degree, and will always be reproached 
with it in a greater degree than they deserve. The natural tendency 
of men who have attained a secure and desirable position, to rest upon 
their oars, will infallibly lead to the first of these facts; and the equally 
natural tendency of the excluded to vilipend and attack exclusives will 
insure the latter. 

It must be admitted that the Della Cruscans did seem to have relaxed 
in their efforts to maintain the purity of ‘la dolce lingua,”—which it 
is their especial duty to do,—as long as they suffered their accusers to 
point to the date of the last edition of their Dictionary, now more than 
a hundred years old. From this reproach they are now, after long 
talking, promising, and preparation, at length freeing themselves. 

The first fasciculus of a new edition—the fifth—has just appeared, 
It is in folio, printed on a very stout and handsome paper, manu- 
factured expressly for the purpose, with a new type, also cast specially 
for the work. As far as the mechanical part of the undertaking goes, 
this first fasciculus must be allowed to be extremely creditable to the 
Florentine press; and the price of each part of eighty folio pages is 
nine Tuscan pauls, equivalent to four shillings! It is indeed wonder- 
fully cheap, according to our English notions of prices. A few copies 
are struck off on a paper a trifle larger and heavier, of which the price 
is fifteen pauls. The number of copies will be about two thousand. 
The editors make no promise as to the period at which the parts shall 
succeed each other, or the time at which the entire work may be 
expected to be completed. On this important head the Prospectus only 
tells us that, ‘« Le distribuzicni si succederanno con quella sollecitudine, 
che sara possibile in opera di tal fatta.”” (That the parts shall succeed 
each other with all possible speed, consistent with a work of such a cha- 
racter.) We confess that our acquaintance with the mode in which 
such matters are usually managed in “il dolce paese dove si dicono si,” 
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leads us to expect that the progress of the edition will not accord with 
our ideas of due diligence in these days of railroad-speed existence. 

Doctor Paolo Giudici, of Palermo, has been long occupied at 
Florence in preparing materials for a work on the Life and Times of 
Michael Angelo. It will probably appear in a few months, and it is 
expected to throw much new light on the real condition of those social 
and political circumstances which exercised so powerful an influence on 
a life by no means exclusively or wholly artistic. Those who are fami- 
liar with the Florentine history of that period will feel that this is still 
wanting. The work, however, which we expect from the pen of Signor 
Giudici, will be one of critical inquiry more than of simple narration ; 
inasmuch as the learned author proposes to determine, from a general 
investigation of the intellectual culture of that epoch, what those 
esthetic principles were which guided the great artist in question, and 
caused him to separate himself so widely from those which regulated 
the other schools of art. From this investigation, which the artistic 
world will consider one of small interest, the author hopes to educe 
principles which will lead him to a new arrangement of the history of 
Italian art, and thence to the real causes of its present low condition, 
and the true path which might be hoped to lead to a new epoch of bril- 
liancy and grandeur. 

The subject thus treated becomes indeed a mighty one; and we 
shall look for Dr. Giudici’s forthcoming volumes with no small interest. 

Signor Alberi is proceeding diligently with the great task which has 
been confided to him by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of editing a com- 
plete edition of the works of Galileo. Three 4to volumes have already 
appeared, and a fourth is now in the press. Much interest has been 
excited, not only in Florence, but in the scientific world generally, by 
Signor Alberi’s discovery of a treasure, long supposed lost, among the 
voluminous MSS. of Galileo preserved in the Palazzo Pitti. The 
Foreign Quarterly alluded recently to the occurrence : but the writer 
of the notice on this subject in our contemporary seems to have been 
ignorant both of the circumstances of the case, and of the nature of the 
interest which has been excited. He says:—‘t Some MSS. of 
Galileo, which were presumed to have been lost, or burned by order of 
the Inquisition, have been found among some old archives in the 
Palazzo Pitti. This discovery has created a wonderful degree of in- 
terest in Florence.” 

Now this discovery of MSS. among old archives, if such can be said 
to have happened at all, took place twenty years ago, when the cata- 
logue of the MSS. in the Pitti Library was formed under the direction 
of Signor Vincenzio Antinori. 

We should be led into a discussion far too lengthy for the limits of 
this brief notice, were we to attempt to explain here the real point of 
the present interest which has been excited, and to give an account of 
the controversy which has arisen respecting these much talked-of MSS. 
But as the papers themselves are exceedingly curious in more than one 
point of view, and as the whole history of the dispute respecting them is 
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interesting, we hope to find a fit opportunity for laying it before the 
English reader. 

The historical student will be glad to hear that Signor Niccolini, 
whom the world has known hitherto chiefly as a poet, has nearly com- 
pleted a History of the Swabian Emperors of the House of Hohenstauffen. 
The work will form four or five 8vo. volumes. It will be curious 
enough to compare the speculations of the German historian of the 
same house-—(Raumer)—with those of his Italian contemporary ; espe- 
cially on a subject on which so many feelings and associations must lead 
them to take very opposite views. 

Can we hope to be forgiven for having deferred to our last paragraph 
all mention of Signora Massimina Rossellini’s poem, just published, on 
“‘ Amerigo?”’ It is, in truth, an epic built on the regular classical 
model, and beginning in due form, ‘‘ Canto,” &c. &c. But it an- 
nounces itself in the title-page simply as ‘‘ Amerigo—Canti- Venti.” 
The authoress has long been known asa writer of novelettes—works 
for children, &c. It is said that the diction is pure, and true to its 
classical models, and the versification harmonious; but we cannot 
say that we have heard anything of the ‘‘ mens divinior,” or ‘ os 
magna sonaturum,” 
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AUSTRIA. 


Vienna.—With few exceptions, all our great literary men and poets are 
absent. Lenau has quite retired to his country seat near Débling, Dein- 
hardstein is on a journey in Denmark and Sweden, Franz Schober resides 
in Florence, Feuchtersleben is wandering among the Alps, Castelli is enjoy- 
ing happy days in his villa near Lilienfeld, Betti Paoli dreams and sings in 
a romantic mountain district of Bohemia, Hammer-Purgstall is on the eve 
of a journey to Graetz. The most interesting journey, however, is the dra- 
matist Grillparzer’s, who intends travelling to Constantinople and Greece, 
returning by Italy. 


BELGIUM. 


M. Gachard, principal keeper of the Records for the southern division of 
Belgium, is preparing a collection of unpublished letters of William I., to 
which he intends adding some interesting letters of Granville’s to the Prince 
of Orange, and reports of William I. from 1554-56, while commanding at 
Philippeville, to Queen Maria and King Philip II. 


DENMARK. 


CoPENHAGEN.—It is with great pleasure we notice a collected edition of 
Ingermann’s Dramas, of which the first three volumes, containing “ Mith- 
ridat,” “‘ Massaniello,” “ Blanca,” “ Hyrden af Tolosa,” “ Reinalt Underbar- 
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net,” “ Rosten i Orkenen,” are before us, and three more are promised to com- 
plete the collection. The price is so very reasonable that the circulation will 
probably be very extensive.—A monument is about to be erected to Rask. 
The committee have chosen a plain block of freestone, which is to be placed 
over his grave. To indicate his learning, proverbs in Icelandic, Arabic, 
Sanscrit and Danish will be engraved on the sides, the Icelandic in Runic 
letters, and the Danish will be a facsimile of Rask’s handwriting. On an 
urn in alto relievo is inscribed the date of his birth and death, 22 November, 
1787—14 November, 1832. 

An article in a recent number of a literary periodical takes a review of 
modern Danish poets, and among them principally praises the following :— 
Christian Winther, whose lyrical poems are considered inferior, but his 
ballads and tales, in verse, are said to be excellent; H. P. Helst, an author 
of “ Remembrances of Travels,” and a poem, entitled “The Dying Gla- 
diator.”—Schack-Staffeldt, and Heiberg, are known also out of their 
own country; the latter is the great advocate of the Hegelian school of 
philosophy in Denmark ; the former also contributed many beautiful Ger- 
man poems to the German “‘ MuseNALMANACH.” In the drama, the most 
remarkable productions of the present day are Oehlenschliager’s “ Diana,” 
which has excited universal admiration, and an exceedingly clever satirical 
comedy, entitled “‘ Romeo and Giuliette,” in which the enthusiasm for Italian 
singers is admirably ridiculed. Halm’s “Sohn der Wildniss” has been 
translated into Danish by Borgaard. 

Kre.t.—A collection of satirical poems, by Hocker, a Hamburgh wine 
merchant, principally directed against the senate and the affairs of his native 
city, was published here a few days ago, and already two editions of about 
2000 copies had been sold in Hamburgh and its neighbourhood, when the 
police received orders to confiscate the remainder at the publisher’s office— 
they, however, only found two copies. 


GERMANY. 


Le1pzic.—An Essay on the comparative history of nations, by Professor 
E. M. Arndt, of Bonn, published here, has gained great applause from every 
party. The work is essentially the text of a series of lectures delivered at the 
Bonn University, and contains the portraits of the principal European nations 
in regard to their resemblances and distinguishing points, with speculations 
on their futurity as far as it may be deduced from their characters. The in- 
troduction is a rare specimen of humility in a man so universally esteemed 
and looked up to. He says that his inducement to deliver these lectures was 
solely to gratify the wish of many of his young friends again to hear him, 
as he is well aware that a man of his years should leave the chair for younger 
and abler persons. This modesty is the more to be admired, as his lectures 
show anything but the faults of age, but rather exhibit sound and energetic 
feeling, often desired, but seldom found in similar productions. 

Weidmanns have published a work which is likely to be very popular at 
our Universities and high schools, by W. A. Becker, the author of “ Gallus” 
and “ Charikles,” entitled, ‘Manual of Roman Antiquities.” 

A new work, by Dr. Waagen, on the artists and collections of works of 
art in Germany, just issued from Brockhaus’s establishment, will be wel- 
comed by all admirers of the arts, and of the productions of this able critic 
in particular. The first volume embraces Saxony, the North of Bavaria, in- 
cluding Nuremberg and part of Wirtemberg. 

Saxony has at present no less than 154 newspapers, including monthly 
periodicals. Of these, 149 are German, 2 French, 1 English, and 2 Wendish ; 
27 are devoted to belles lettres, 13 to bibliography and —:~ 3 to juris- 
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prudence, 49 to local news, 7 to medicine, 5 to music, 8 to national economy 
and mercantile pursuits, 4 to philology, 4 to natural history, 5 to Christian 
and 2 to Jewish theology, and 6 to popular instruction and amusement. 76 
of these are published at Leipsic. 

Dr. F. Férster, the author of the “ Life of Wallenstein,” so justly celebrated, 
announces a history of the Wallenstein lawsuit, which has lately created so 
great a sensation in Germany. A seventh volume of Von Raumer’s “ History 
of Europe from the End of the 15th Century,” has just appeared. It embraces 
the period from 1660 to 1740. The greater portion of the volume is devoted 
to Russia and Sweden, and their monarchs Charles XII. and Peter the Great. 
One chapter only is devoted to Spain and France, and another to England. 

Herpe.rserGc.—An English translation of Engel’s “ Lawrence Starke,” 
just published here, so many years after the publication of the original, may 
be reckoned as a res curiosa. The translator is a Mr. Th. Gaspey. 

GreirswaLp.— Professor Kosegarten’s Dictionary of the Plattdeutsch, or 
Lower Saxon Dialect, advertised for so many years, is, we understand, now 
actually in the press, and a part of it will mee & appear at the Easter fair 
of next year. 

BresLavu.—The Arabic edition of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” edited 
from a Tunisian MS. by Professor Habicht, and after his death by Fleischer, 
has just been completed in twelve volumes, at the expense of the University. 

AMBURGH.—A bookseller in Hamburgh, who has made himself very 
conspicuous by publishing works attacking different governments in Ger- 
many, has lately issued several works against the Austrian government, 
which induced them not only to confiscate all the proscribed works that they 
could find in their dominions, but also to prohibit all works that were ever 
published, or that will be published, by the same house. Only two years ago 
the proprietor of the house was in the same predicament with regard to 
Prussia, but the latter state withdrew its order, in consideration of the loss 
the publisher sustained during the conflagration. 

DusseLporr.—Our clever artist, Schrédter, has just completed the first 
art of aseries of Illustrations to Don Quixotte, which are to be published at 
eipsic. ‘Those who remember his celebrated painting of that hero, in the 

gallery of the bookseller Reimer at Berlin, of which an etched copy forms 
the first plate in this collection, will be able to judge how admirable an illus- 
trator of Don Quixotte he is likely to be. 

Hanover.—An undertaking of some magnitude and importance, the 
publication of a collected edition of the Works of Leibnitz, from the Records 
in the wr Library, has been set on foot by the brothers Hahn. The first 
volume of the division, embracing his historical works, has appeared, and 
contains the ‘‘ Annales Imperii Occidentis Brunsvicensis,” from 768 to 876. 
The editorship is in the hands of the celebrated Pertz, unfortunately a short 
time since enticed to Berlin by the King of Prussia; he has added to this 
volume an introduction on the life and scientific labours of Leibnitz. Among 
the other novelties in the literary world may be mentioned a collection of 
poetry by the novelist, Henrietta Hanke, and a little work of great merit, 
entitled ” Attribute der Heiligen,” a key to determine the names of the 
Saints in pictures from their attributes, with a supplement on the dresses 
of ecclesiastics of the middle ages. A. M. de Marlortie is said to be the 
author. Baroness Henrietta von Bissing, whose first novel, “ Amalie Stein- 
fels,” was praised in so extraordinary degree, has a new novel in the 
press, to be entitled ‘“‘ Waldheim.” 

Kiihne, whose new play “ Frederick III.,” has been so favourably received 
atour theatre, has also published a collection of Essays, principally contributed 
to the “ Elegante Zeitung” during his editorship, among which a biogra- 
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phy of Wienbarg is very interesting, but many are at present out of date. 
The literary part refers to the notable names in modern literature, and a 
division is devoted to notices on modern art. ‘The same publisher has also 
issued a collection of popular stories and legends of Upper Lusatia, by Will 
komm, which, although valuable from the diligence with which the materials 
have been collected, is in many instances spoilt by the injudicious style of the 
language and arrangement of the plots. ‘That a simple recitation of popular 
stories is both more popular and more useful, is fully proved by the suc- 
cess of Grimm’s works, the larger collection of whose popular stories is just 
now being brought out in a fifth edition. 

FrankFrort.—In the literary circles, an Universal History, which 
Schlosser is now writing in conjunction with Dr. Kriegk, the historian, is 
much talked of. It is intended to produce neither a very popular or school 
book, of which there are many, nor a work for only the more highly educated 
classes, such as Schlosser’s other works, but a history for every person of edu- 
cation, in the most liberal acceptation of the term. It is intended to form 
twelve volumes, and the publication will commence in the beginning of 1844. 

Gutzkow is expected back here very shortly from a tour in Italy, where 
we understand he has written an historical comedy, taken from ssian 
history, entitled “‘ The Pigtail and the Sword.” A new tragedy of his also, 
taken from Russian history, “‘ Bugatscheff,” will shortly be performed on 
the stage, either here or at Stuttgart. A 

Srutrcart.—The “Allgemeine Zeitung” has a long articleon the proceed- 
ings of the “ Literary Society” of Stuttgart, established in that town a few 
years ago, upon the plan of our Camden, Percy, and other Societies. We 
can only mention the titles of some of the works which have either already 
been delivered to the subscribers, or are in the press. The series commenced 
with “ Closener’s Strasburgische Chronik ;”’ this was followed by “ Ritter 
Georg von Elsingen Reisen,” “Ott Ruland’s Handlungsbuch,” Fabri’s 
“ Eragatorium,”’ “ De viris Illustribus,” by Auneas Sylvius ; the Society also 
intends to republish the ‘Chronicles of Ramon Muntauer,” the “ Rep- 
gauische Chronik,” the “ Hirlandische Reimchronik,” the ‘‘ Codex Hirsau- 
giensis,” the ‘‘ Habsburg Urbarbuch,” “ Letters of the Princess Elisabeth 
Charlotte of Orleans,” and many other very scarce books of interest. 

Cotta announces as forthcoming shortly, a new work by Alexander von 
Humboldt, entitled ‘‘ Kosmos,” or a Sketch of Physical Geo raphy ; also 
a volume of old High and Low-German Volkslieder, collected by the poet 
Uhland, who has devoted the last four or five years to this labour of love. 
It is also his intention to add two volumes of dissertation on “ Volkslieder ” 
in general, and notes to the particular songs that he has collected. 

The concluding division of Plattner and Bunsen’s description of Rome, a 
work unparalleled for its completeness and excellence, has just been pub- 
lished. It contains the Campus Martius, the Insula Tiberina, Trastevere 
and the Janiculum, with a plan of the Campus Martius. We understand 
that a condensation of the work by the authors is progressing, and will be pub- 
lished in a short time. 


RUSSIA. 


St. PererspurGcH.— Literature is at a very low ebb in Russia, and lately 
nothing has presented itself to justify hopes of a speedy revival. The only 
branch at all cultivated is history, which is employing many talented young 
Russians in its service. Their researches principally relate to Russia, and the 
Archeological Commission, established 10 years ago, has been most active 
in this respect. By the publication of ancient records it has opened valu- 
able sources to the future historians of Russia. The history of this country 
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necessarily requires a continuation of Karamsin’s Chronicles, left incomplete, 
reaching only to the founder of the present dynasty. Polewoy began a his- 
tory of the Russian Empire, but he was not equal to the task, and did not 
get farther than the middle ages, so that Karamsin’s work is the only useful 
one, and modern researches have discovered many inaccuracies which render 
it of inferior value as an authority. General Danilewsky continues to de- 
scribe the campaigns of Alexander, in which his praises too often overstep 
historic truth. His last volumes contain the campaign of 1810 in Finnland, 
and of 1828-9 against the Turks. In Russia his works are considered a 
high authority, but truth has been sadly handled in his descriptions, par- 
ticularly of the events of 1812-13. A valuable work by Pogodin, the pro- 
fessor of history at Moscow, is a paleography of Ancient Russia. ‘The 
above mentioned Polewoy is decidedly the most prolific Russian author 
living; he has ventured on most paths of literature, with different success ; 
his “ History of Peter the Great,” and a biography of the General Suwarrow, 
are considered talented productions ; but the drama appears to be his favourite 
pursuit—he is the most fruitful playwright living. 

In belles lettres nothing striking has appeared for some time ; the veterans 
Kriilow and Shukowsky are resting on their laurels, and Puskin has left 
no successor worthy to carry his mantle. Lermontow perhaps might have 
taken his place, had he lived; his novel, “The Modern Hero,” promised 
great things. A young Countess Rostoptschin has written many novels and 
tales which are not without merit, and Count Sologubs is indefatigable, and 
his Tales are much read. 


SWEDEN. 


SrockHotm.—The Archbishop of Upsala af Wingard has published a 
retrospect of the state of the church in Suede % work that has excited 
great attention. Count Bjornstjerna’s work on the Theogony of the Hindoos, 
reviewed in a late Number of the Foreign and Colonial Review, has been 
translated into German, with corrections and additions by the author. 

Crusenstolpe has published a fifth volame of his historical novel, ‘‘ Morian, 
or the House of Holstein-Gottorp in Sweden.” 

Miss Bremer’s new novel, “The Diary,” is in almost every body’s hand ; 
the sale of these novels at a comparatively high price is truly astonishing. 

In the last year 116 periodicals have been published in this country, of 
which the majority are newspapers. Six are devoted to theology, four 
to — pursuits, and many branches of science are represented by a 
journal. 

In theology, a translation of Strauss’s “ Life of Christ ” has excited great 
attention, and has called forth a number of writings refuting his doctrines, 
partly translations of the German works by Tholuck, Neander, Umbreit, &c.; 
partly originals, as the “ Life of Christ,” by Melin in Lund, and the Lectures 
on the Authenticity of the Gospels, by Professor Knés in Upsala. 

The novelties in philosophic literature are, “'Thoughts on the Condition of 
the Soul after Death,” by Petrelli—* Essay on Marriage,” by Professor 
Hwassen. Professors Schroder and Otterbom, in a work produced conjointly, 
entitled “ Plato and Goethe,” have defended these great names from attacks by 
modern Swedish philosophers. Afzelius,in an introduction to his translation of 
Hegel, has been attacking Schelling and his position in Berlin. Bring, one of 
the professors of Lund, is publishing, in the shape of Academical Disserta- 
tions, a Lexicon to explain the Hegelian terminology ; and Snellmann, a tutor 
at Helsingfors, announces a work on political philosophy, based on Hegel’s 
principles. 

“Christmas Eve,” an Idyll by Runenherg, is mentioned in Swedish 
papers as one of the best productions in belles lettres of the currént year. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Accounts from Lausanne speak very highly of a new Review published 
under the direction of M. Olivier, entitled “‘ Revue Suisse.” Olivier is pro- 
fessor of the Academy of that place, author of a celebrated description of the 
“Canton de Vaud,” of “ Etudes d’Histoire Nationale,” and a collection of 

ems. The outward appearance and division of contents of the “ Revue 
Suisse” are similar to the “‘ Revue des deux Mondes.”—It is well known that 
several German demagogues, Herwegh, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, and others, 
are now living in Switzerland, and there publishing their foolish rhapsodies, 
without, however, making many converts to their extreme ideas in that coun- 
try. A little book of couplets, ridiculing these would-be regenerators of Ger- 
many, entitled, “‘ Der junge Deutschmichel,” has had a large circulation in 
Switzerland, as well as Germany.—A second volume of Fuessli’s account of 
the principal towns of the Upper and Middle Rhine, with reference to archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, has just been published, and embraces 
Mayence, Frankfort, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, Aix, and Dusseldorf, com- 
pleting this valuable work. 


—~—- 


OBITUARY. 


Aug. 10th, at Jena, Dr. J. F. Fries, professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at that University, a celebrated author in several branches of 
science, born at Baby, Aug. 1773. His principal works are—“ Philosophische 
Rechtslehre,” 1803; ‘ System der Philosophie als evidente Wissenschaft 
dargestellt,” 1804 ; “ Kritik der Vernunft,” 1807 ; “System der Logik,” 1811 ; 
“ Vorlesungen iiber Sternkunde,” 1813; “‘ Handbuch der praktischen Philo- 
sophie,” 1817-32 ; “Geschichte der Philosophie,” 1837-40. 

Oct. 10th, at Athens, Dr. H. N. Ulrichs, professor at the Otho- Univer- 
sity, author of “ Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland,” of which one 
volume only, containing his travels to Delphi, through Phocis and Beotia 
as far as Thebes, was published. He also published many other valuable 
antiquarian and topographical dissertations. He was a native of Bremen. 

Oct. 26th, at Leipzig, Dr. J. C. A. Heinroth, professor of psychology at 
the University. Equally esteemed as an academic tutor and a valuable writer 


on many different subjects. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(SYDNEY.) 
INTELLIGENCE from this colony is down to the 29th of July, and the period 
intervening between the date quoted in our last (the 6th of May), and the 
above, is crowded with events, the interest and importance of which can 
scarcely be overrated. The depression we spoke of in our last number as 
having reached such an extent as to bear upon all classes, and threaten the 
commercial character of the colony beyond the hope of restitution, has roused 
that spirit of enterprize and exertion, which stamps the Saxon race pre- 
eminent. “ Necessity is the mother of invention,” and never surely was this 
trite aphorism more strikingly illustrated, than when the flock-masters of 
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New South Wales, driven by the low state of the sheep-market to seek some 
new means of realizing a profit from their fat wethers, hit upon the expedient 
of boiling them down into tallow. Let Russia and all our tallow importing 
countries no longer imagine that England must be dependent on them for 
this important article, for it appears from the late intelligence from New 
South Wales, that we may very shortly expect a great quantity of tallow from 
thence, and with every prospect that the price it will yield in the English 
market, will repay the importers. We give an extract below from the Sydney 
Morning Herald, of the 24th June, in which it appears the prospects opened 
by this new export are regarded in the colony, as most exhioatting : 


‘It is true, every body knew before that a sheep contained tallow ; but the pro- 
portion was thought too insignificant an item in the value of the animal, to deserve 
consideration. It has been ascertained, that by boiling down the entire carcass, 
the skin and hams excepted, there may be extracted on the average from 25 to 30 
pounds of tallow from each sheep, which, at the moderate valuation of 33d. per 
pound, is worth 7s. 34d. to 8s. 9d. ; or upwards of a hundred per cent. more than 
has of late been realized by the sale of the living animal. But adding to this the 
value of the wool, skin, mutton hams, &c., the sum total yielded by this novel pro- 
cess, as shown by the praiseworthy experiment of Mr. Henry O’Brien, on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th instant, is no less than 14s. 34d. per sheep. If this result be 
thought too flattering, let the odd 4s. 3}d. be taken off ; and even then, it is de- 
monstrated that, in the very depth of winter, when the fleece is in the worst possible 
state, the intrinsic value of a sheep is 10s.; and even deducting a round 20 per 
cent. from this, we have still the cheering minimum of 8s. Contrasted with the 
nominal value which sheep bore a month ago, this is an advance at once most ex- 
traordinary and most exhilarating ! !!"’ 


As the quotations of tallow have now become a question of standard im- 
portance to the Colony, we have taken pains to collect the average prices in 
the British market, for several years past; and we are enabled to state, on 
authority that may be relied upon, the following facts :— 


Average price of ox tallow, in the London market, for the last six years : 





s. d. 
Year 1837 : ‘ 41 3 per cwt. 
» 1838 ° ° 52 0 
» 1839 : . 49 7 
» 1840 . . 50 1 
» 1841 ° . 47 73 
», 1842 ° ° 48 2 
Average of the six years ‘ . 48 13 


This average is rather more than 5d. per pound. In Mr. O’Brien’s esti- 
mate, the price was taken at 34d., full thirty per cent. below the mark. 

It will be seen from some further extracts which we give, that the energetic 
colonists lost no time in acting upon the above hints, and at the date of our 
last advices, stations for sheep-boiling were being erected in all parts of the 
Colony, and the most sanguine, but at the same time well grounded hopes 
were entertained that New South Wales had added to its already valuable 
exports, a fresh article likely to benefit her own population in a great di , 
and to add annually to her importance and utility as a dependence of the 
mother country. May her just hopes be realized ! 

The panic which caused a run upon the savings banks happily passed 
away, proving, as we apprehended, that there was no ground for sm | a want 
of confidence. The affairs of the Sydney bank had been inquired into by the 
committee appointed by the shareholders for that purpose, and the following 
favourable report from them had been the result :— 
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‘« The committee, since their appointment, have had daily meetings for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the objects desired by the proprietors ; and, having 
carefully examined the actual assets and liabilities of the bank as they appeared on 
the evening of the 19th instant, report that there is a balance in favour of the bank 
of 10,0387. lls. 6d. 

‘“‘ The different items of the assets have been carefully and particularly examined 
by the committee, and found nearly to correspond with the accounts in the Com- 
pany’s books ; and upon this subject the committee think it necessary to remark, 
with regard to the nature of the bills held by the bank, that they have no hesitation 
in saying they may be considered as a fair average of the bills current in the 
Colony ; and that the bank, in this respect, runs no risk beyond what is incurred by 
every other similar establishment. The amount of overdue bills, 29,792/. 10s. 2d., 
includes all since the establishment of the bank ; and this list includes a consider- 
able amount which may be considered as perfectly safe, and will be recovered by the 
directors without delay. The overdrawn accounts, amounting to 22,382/. 7s. 8d., 
appeared to be a very serious item, and in many instances they have been admitted 
without the slightest regard to the interest of the bank, and contrary to the most 
common rules of prudence or discretion. The amount of those accounts have, how- 
ever, been very considerably reduced since the suspension of the late manager. The 
liabilities of the bank have also been reduced 30,000/. within the last two months ; 
and indeed the general aspect of the Company’s affairs has assumed a much more 
favourable appearance under the present management, which induces the committee 
to recommend that no steps be taken by the proprietors until the general meeting 
after the half-yearly balance, when it will be in the power of the proprietors to judge 
for themselves what should be done for the benefit of all parties interested. 

“}W. Moir, Acton Situitoz, Toomas Brown. 

“Sydney, June 23, 1843.”’ 

The first New South Wales parliament was to meet on the 27th of July; 
the election of the speaker was fixed for the 29th, and the Ist of August 
was to be “the es the important day,” on which the governor (Sir George 
Gipps), was in due process to open the first parliament of New South Wales. 
Great excitement prevailed at all the elections, and we are sorry to find that, 
both at Sydney and Melbourne, very serious riots took place. ‘The Observer, 
of Sydney, 


‘‘ Cannot but regret that the annals of our fair city should ever have been stained 
by the disgraceful outrages perpetrated on the occasion, by an infuriated rabble. 
. ... At an early stage of the proceedings of the day, a large party of the O’Con- 
nell mob, consisting exclusively of the very dregs of the Irish population, proceeded 
from the Race Course to the Flagstaff, armed with bludgeons, spreading terror and 
alarm wherever they appeared. . . . . On the Race Course matters were carried 
with equal violence. The flag and polling-booth of Wentworth and Bland speedily 
disappeared. The friends of those gentlemen were subjected to every sort of indig- 
nity, and it was for some time absolutely unsafe for any one to whisper a word in 
conversation favourable to their pretensions. ... . Other parties throughout the 
city, especially the respectable portion of the Irish Roman Catholics who had dis- 
countenanced O’Connell’s pretensions, received similar threats of violence, and 
made similar preparations to meet it, if not otherwise protected. The total defeat 
of the party for whose special interest all these disgraceful scenes had been precon- 
certed, had inflamed their rabble followers to the utmost pitch ; but either from the 
presence of the military, or from their violence having previously exhausted itself, 
the scenes of midnight riot which were expected and threatened did not take place 
to any considerable extent.’’ 


The result of the election was the return of Messrs. Wentworth and Bland ; 
the poll, at the close of the election, stood thus :—Wentworth, 1,287; Bland, 
1,287; O’Connell, 750; Cooper, 363; Hustler, 351. It was generally be- 
lieved that Mr. M‘Leay, the member for Gloucester, Macquarie, and Stanley, 
would be elected speaker. 
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The following is a list of the members, with the names of the places they 
are returned for, together with the official and non-official nominees ; the 


whole comprising 


Tue LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF New Soutu Wa.gss. 


Official Crown Nominees. 

The Commander of the Forces. 

The Colonial Secretary. 

The Colonial Treasurer, Colonel Barney, 
(pro. tem., pending Mr. Plunket’s 
arrival). 

The Auditor General. 

The Collector of Customs. 


Non-official Crown Nominees. 
Alexander Berry, Esq. 
John Blaxland, Esq. 
Edward Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomas Icely, Esq. 
Richard Jones, Esq. 
Hastings Elwin, Esq. 


Memsers ELECTED. 


City of Sydney.—William Charles 
Wentworth, Esq. ; William Bland, Esq. 

County of Cumberland.—Charles Cow- 
per, Esq.; William Lawson, Esq. 

Town of Parramatta. — Hannibal 
Hawkins Macarthur, Esq. 

County of Argyle.—William Bradley, 
Esq. 
County of Northumberland. — Wil- 
liam Foster, Esq. 

St. Vincent and Auckland.—J. Cog- 
hill, Esq. 

Cumberland Boroughs.—W. Bowman, 
Esq. 

Georgiana, King, and Murray.—Te- 
rence Aubrey Murray, Esq. 

Cook and Westmoreland.—John Pan- 
ton, Esq. 

Northumberland Boroughs.—D’Arcy 
Wentworth, Esq. 


County of Bathurst.—Francis Lord, 


Esq. 

County of Camden.—Roger Therry, 
sq. 

Roxburgh, Phillip, and Wellington.— 
W. H. Suttor, Esq. 

County of Durham.—Richard Win- 
deyer, Esq. 

Gloucester, Macquarie, and Stanley.— 
Alexander M‘Leay, Esq. 

Hunter, Brisbane, and Bligh.—W. 
Dumaresq, Esq. 

Town of Melbourne.—Henry Condell, 
Esq. 
District of Port Phillip. — Charles 
Hotson Ebden, Esq. ; Thomas Walker, 
Esq.; Dr.Charles Nicholson; Alexander 
Thomson, Esq.; Dr. John Dunmore 
Lang. 








‘*Cuurcn aT Batmarin.—A preliminary meeting of the inhabitants of Balmain, 
interested in the erection of a church, was held on Thursday evening, in the Epis- 
copalian School-room. It was resolved to proceed immediately with the collection of 
funds, to erect a small church, built with hammered stone, on a piece of ground near 
the hotel, presented for that purpose by Mr. Wilkinson. A committee was formed 
to collect subscriptions and make other arrangements, to be reported to a meeting, 
to be held on a subsequent occasion. The Rev. Mr. Wilkinson officiates at Ashfield 
and Balmain alternately ; but when the church is erected, the committee are in hopes 
that they will be able to provide for the permanent residence of a clergyman at Bal- 
main, as the population is rapidly increasing, and with the facilities afforded by 
steam communication with Sydney, is likely to continue to do so.””—Sydney Herald, 
29th July, 1843. 

‘‘ Tue Crops.—From all parts of the colony we have the most gratifying intel- 
ligence as to the state of the crops, which we have every hope will be most plentiful. 
From the Hunter, from Bathurst, and the country beyond; from Goulburn and the 
southern districts, v2 hear of copious but not excessive rains, which have put the 
young wheat into the most beautiful condition. In the Bathurst country there has 
not been so fine a season for many years.’’—Jbid. 

“‘ The markets generally continue in a dull and uninteresting state, with the ex- 
ception of wheat and flour, in which articles sales have been effected to some extent ; 
but in almost every description of goods the demand is partial in the extreme. 

“‘Wueat.—The demand for Van Diemen’s land wheat has increased during the 
week, and nearly the whole on hand has been disposed of, at 4s. 6d. per bushel, to 
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the extent of 6,000 bushels, on credit. The commissariat tender has been taken at 
4s, 2d. per bushel, cash. 

‘‘ FLour.—The importation, ex ‘ Lawsons,’ from Valparaiso, has been disposed of, 
but the figure has not transpired ; it is generally supposed to have been about 8/. 5s. 
per ton, cash. 

‘« Provistons.—Pork and Beef. The market for these articles continues dull in 
the extreme. The commissariat tender for 110 barrels Irish, has been taken at 2/. 2s. 
per barrel. In beef, no sales are reported. 

‘‘ Sugar.—In this article, although the demand has been but partial, an advance 
of 10s. per ton may be quoted for all good samples, of which the market is ill sup- 
plied, the stock generally consisting of very low qualities, not suitable for the trade. 
English refined : four tons sold for 34d. per lb. 

‘‘ CorrEE.—The only sale reported is three tons Java, at 4d. per lb. 

‘“ Tea.—Hyson skin. This market has undergone a slight reduction, about 120 
chests having been disposed of, at 4/. 15s. per chest. The concession in this respect 
has been but partial, and no change in the general quotations can be made: the 
principal holders still exhibit much firmness, at 5/, per chest. 

‘‘ Topacco.—Four tierces Barrett’s brought 1s. 4d. per lb. 

‘“‘ Cigars.—The demand continues limited, but without any change in price. An 
export to some extent is making in this article to London. 

‘“« B. P. Rum.—The inquiry continues very limited, and scarcely any business has 
been done, although the stock is most rapidly declining. 

‘« Branpy.—All descriptions continue very dull of sale. 

‘“¢ Case Gin.—The sales have been about 240 cases, at 14s. 

‘“* Manoracturep Goops.—Invoices by the late arrivals, to some extent, suit- 
able for the market, have been taken, at twenty-five per cent. advance. 

‘¢ BREAD.—The 2b. loaf sells generally at 3d.; but there is much of an inferior 
description hawked about. 

‘‘ Burcner’s Meat.—There is a good supply of every description of butcher's 
meat at present in the city. The wholesale prices are as subjoined :—Beef, 1d. 
per lb.; mutton, ld.; veal, 5d. to 6d.; pork, 4d. to 5d.; suet, 34d. to 4d.; lard, 
6d. The retail prices are :—Beef and mutton, 2d. per lb. ; veal, 7d. to 8d. ; pork, 
6d. to 7d.; suet, 5d.; lard, 10d. to 1s. 

“ PoraToss are from 4/. to 5/. 10s. per ton. ; the retail prices are from 8s. to 9s. 
per cwt. Vegetables are plentiful, and still continue of first rate quality. Fruit of 
every kind in season is abundant. 

‘« Pouttry.—The quantity received has been readily bought up by the dealers, 
at the following wholesale prices :—Fowls, from 3s. to 4s. per pair; ducks, 5s. to 
6s. per pair; Muscovy ducks, 6s. to 8s. per pair; wild ducks, 4s. 6d. per brace ; 
geese, 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per pair; turkeys, 11s. to 18s. per ditto; teal, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per brace ; pigeons, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per pair; eggs, 10d. to 1s. 2d. per dozen; feathers, 
1s. to 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

‘“‘ TimBeEr of every sort is plentiful.””—Jvid. 

‘“‘ SHEEP-BOILING.—Mr. King’s sheep-boiling establishment at New Town is 
now complete, and in full operation, and about two hundred and fifty sheep per day 
are being slaughtered. The terms upon which Mr. King takes the sheep are, to 
defray all the expenses, and put the tallow in a marketable condition, on a wharf in 
Sydney, at fifteen pence each sheep, which he pays himself out of the proceeds of 
the skins, so that the settler has his sheep converted into a saleable commodity, 
without the outlay of a single farthing, which is a very important accommodation. 
The settlers should send fat sheep to the boiling establishments: we have heard of 
sheep of the very poorest description being boiled down, which can only end in dis- 
appointment. From a good sheep, fifteen to twenty-five pounds of tallow is ob- 
tained ; and Mr. King, whose practical experience in the tallow and soap trade is 
very considerable, has no doubt that both the body and kidney fat will command 
the very highest price in London. With moderate exertions a thousand tons of 
tallow per annum can be exported, and in the course of a year or two that quantity 
may be increased.’’— Sydney Herald, 28th July, 1843. 

‘“‘ Export or Horses.—The ship ‘ Stratheden’ will sail in the course of the 
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week with horses for India, but she will not have so many, as, considering the low 
price of horses in the colony, and the very advantageous terms offered by the cap- 
tain, we had expected. There are, we believe, only sixty actually ready for em- 
barkation, although a few more are expected. The shippers are Mr. H. O’Brien, 
Mr. R. Scott, Mr. J. T. Hughes, Mr. M‘Leay, Mr. C. M‘Leay, Mr. W. Gibbes, 
and Mr. M. H. Marsh. The ‘ Troubadour,’ a very fine ship of 642 tons, has 
been chartered to convey horses to India, and is open to take about forty more. As 
the price of horse stock is so very low at present, we imagine the settlers will avail 
themselves of the opportunity, especially as the plan, first started by Captain Hew- 
lett, of the ‘Stratheden,’ of only receiving freight when the ship arrives at Madras, 
for the horses actually delivered, is adopted.’’—Sydney Morning Herald, July 
22nd, 1843. 


PORT PHILLIP. 


The latest date from this colony is August Ist. The attention of the in- 
habitants had been almost wholly absorbed in the elections which had just 
terminated, the members returned will be seen in our New South Wales in- 
telligence. Some dissatisfaction had been expressed at the “nomination 
members” selected by Sir George Gipps, on the ground that none of the 
parties were in any manner connected with Port Phillip—the outrages at the 
election had been most disgraceful, but the egies were secured and 
would be brought to trial for their proceedings. 

Business was exceedingly dull, but the prospects of the colony had upon 
the whole brightened.—The sheep-boiling experiment was just beginning 
here, and will in all probability be carried on to a great extent, as the flocks 
throughout Australia Felix, had increased to an enormous extent. Great 
attention was likewise paid to the Mimosa bark, and it was expected that at 
least 1000 tons would be shipped for England during the ensuing season. 
We see no account of land sales to any extent under the late act, which fixes 
the upset price of government lands at £1 per acre.—The state of the country, 
with respect to its agricultural prospects, was considered to be most satis- 
factory, and the greatest energy and perseverance characterized the inha- 
bitants.—The markets supplied by England had ceased to be overstocked, 
and some articles of English manufacture were in great demand. The reports 
from this settlement may, as a whole, be fairly considered favourable, bearing 
in mind the depressed state it has been in for some time previous. 


PORTLAND. 


“Tue Brack Poxice.—This body arrived at the Grange on the 4th instant, on 
their route to Mount Eckersley, where their quarters have for some time been pre- 
pared for their reception. The total force consists of 13, of which 10 are Aborigines, 
1 white sergeant, and Mr. Dana, the commander, with his servant.’”’—Portland 
Mercury, July 12. 

““Wuatine at Port Fairy.—Whaling operations have been carried on with 
some success this season at the above port; Mr. Campbell, although having but 
two boats manned, has already captured five of these monsters of the deep, which, 
on an average, will yield ten tons of oil each. Weare given to understand that 
other parties in that township will carry on the whaling next season on an extensive 
scale.’’—Jbid. 

‘* Tue Magistracy.—His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint 
John Fitzgerald Leslie Foster, Esq., of Leslie Park, Port Phillip, a magistrate of 
the territory and its dependencies.”"—P. P. Patriot, July 31. 

ee MELTING _Cartie.—The Salting Company have come to the determination of 
experimentalizing upon half a dozen cows, with a view of deciding the question of 
profit to be derived from this process, and should the theoretical opinions upon the 
subject be borne out by facts, it is their intention to carry out the system to a con- 
siderable extent.””—Ibid. 
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‘‘ Gipps’ Lanp.—C. J. Tyers, Esq., late of the Survey Department at Portland, 
has received the appointment of Commissioner of Crown Lands at Gipps’ Land.””— 
Ibid. 

“Tur Times.—Every succeeding day, we are happy to state, affords fresh in- 
dications of returning prosperity ; indeed it is not too much now to state that this 
province has passed the Rubicon, and that we are now rapidly regaining our 
original position, as the most prosperous of the Australian Colonies. The adoption 
of the system of boiling down sheep has had the effect of giving a certain value to 
the carcass of that animal which it cannot fall below, and has secured, however, the 
utter impossibility of our being overstocked ; the consequence is, that sheep and 
cattle have both attained to a value which a few weeks since it would have been 
considered quite foolish to expect. A few weeks ago, sheep were absolutely un- 
saleable at any price, and forced sales were made at a figure which we should be 
absolutely ashamed to name. Now, however, the ruling price for fat wethers is 
from 8s. to 8s. 6d., and a farther rise is expected. As a proof, we may mention 
that, during the past week, Alderman Mortimer purchased a large flock of wethers 
from a settler at the Pyrenees at 8s. per head, and at the same time offered to pur- 
chase the same or a larger number, deliverable two months hence, at 10s. a head. 
When such prices as these are obtainable by our flock-masters, Australia Felix 
must be going ahead.’’—Jbid. 

‘* Gipps’ Lanp.—On Wednesday a sale of land in this location took place by 
Mr. M‘Donnell, when the following allotments were disposed of, viz. :—Sixteen 
half-acre town allotments at the upset price of 5/.; four from 5/. to 7/.; two at 
9/.; and one reached 11/.; one suburban allotment produced two guineas; and of 
cultivation farms, three were taken at 10s. per acre; one at 13s., one at 19s., and 
one at 21s.; whilst the largest, 400 acres, fetched 22s. per acre.”—Melbourne 
Times, July 28. 

‘‘ Western Port.—On Friday last the fine cutter, Boujah Maiden, arrived 
from this port with a cargo of bark, barilla, and oats. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a gentleman, a passenger, who states that he conceives 
there is a considerable means for the production of barilla. We would strongly 
recommend the attention of the unemployed to this new opening for enterprize, no 
capital being required; as we are told there are parties who would willingly supply 
provisions, and take the material in payment as produced. Several cargoes have 
already been shipped from there to Sydney, where the article is become scarce.” 
—Ibid. 


Prices Current, Aug. 1, 1843. 8. ad, 

Flour Ist, per 100 lbs. ‘ ; . - 13 0 
Do. 2nd. ‘a . ‘ ‘ - ell 6 
Do. 3rd. " . é . ‘ -10 0 
Wheat, per bushel of 60 Ibs., 4s. to . o « 46 
Bran, per 20 lbs., Is. to ° . ° - 1 3 
Butcher’s meat :—Beef, per lb., 2d. to . wer 
Mutton, per lb., 24d. to , - @ §$ 

Pork, per lb., 7d. to . o =. 8 

Veal, per lb., 6d. to . . 0 8 

Lamb, per quarter . ee 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The last advices from this colony announce the safe arrival of the Advo- 
cate General, the Hon. George F. Moore, from England. The arrival of the 
ship “ Janet ” in the Colony is also hailed with great satisfaction, not only 
on account of the needful supplies which she brought, but also on account 
of her bringing back many old and valued settlers, together with some new 
ones, 

Her Majesty’s exploring vessel “Beagle” had left Western Australia. 
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The inhabitants of the Colony are turning their attention to the advantages 
derivable from adding fresh articles to their list of exports, and an experiment 
was about to be made in the export of timber, with which the Colony abounds. 
In order to avoid an impression which might arise in this country from the 
timber being called mahogany, and thus being brought into competition with 
the mahogany already imported into England from foreign countries, it was 
resolved to give it the name by which it is known to the Aborigines, viz., 
“ Jarrah ;” by this name it is to quietly and unostentatiously make itself 
known in the English market by its own intrinsic value. A company was 
about to be formed for the purpose of carrying this wood-exporting scheme 
into execution. 

The annual report of the Agricultural Society had been published, which 
states that the culture of the vine has been extensively entered into, and with 
most satisfactory results. The report also states, that there is reason to 
believe that the Colony possesses almost every valuable species ; and the ex- 
periments upon raisins and Zante currants have already panes that only a 
little time is required to render the colony independent of such articles from 
any foreign country. Upon the olive the report states, “ that we cannot help 
remarking upon the extraordinary success of the olive, which, at five years 
old, is loaded with fruit, and often increases eight feet in height in a single 
season.” 

The last year had been marked by a considerable increase in the immigra- 
tion of labourers, such indeed as to have caused some uneasiness lest the 
should not find employment; but the result has proved not only that suc 
fears were groundless, but that a much greater and continually increasing 
supply is necessary to meet the demand. 

An Insurance Company was about being formed with every prospect of 
success, the want of such an Institution having long been felt in the Colony. 

A gale of wind had done considerable damage. 

The lambing season, which had just ended at the date of the last advices, 
is described as having been most favourable, and the state of the Colony in 
general very satisfactory. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


We are enabled in our present number to place before our readers very 
full and carefully collected statistics of this Colony, and which prove beyond 
doubt that her progress is satisfactory. 

The new staple, as it is now called, of Australia, has found its way here, 
—_ not to any very great extent—we mean, boiling the sheep down for 
tallow. 

The governor had been on a short exploring expedition, in company with 
Mr. Fronce, the surveyor-general. 

South Australia has now been proclaimed a British Colony about six years 
and five months. 

For the last two years her population has been nearly stationary, and may 
be set down at 16,000 souls. 

The quantity of land surveyed in the province, at the date of the last re- 
turns, was 632,826 acres, and the quantity sold and selected at the same 
period was 319,891 acres. 

During the year 1842, the land under cultivation in the province amounted 
to 21,645 acres ; of which 15,281 acres were wheat, 2,934 barley, 760 oats, 
972 maize, 758 potatoes, 252 turnips and crops not specified, and 688 
gardens. 

The amount of stock in the colony at the same period, as far as could then 
be ascertained, was 360,000 sheep, 20,000 head of horned cattle, 2,000 horses, 
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and 12,000 sundry small stock, such as pigs and goats, which, upon a mode- 
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om rate calculation, were worth, say £240,000 to £250,000. 

ds. In estimating the amount of fixed and floating capital of the province, such 

the as its oil and wool, its stock and buildings, its farming implements and pro- 

ith duce, its land and agricultural improvements, and its actual cash in hand, it 

yas can hardly be set down at less than £3,000,000 sterling ; but, allowing, as we 

iz. are fairly entitled, what certain descriptions of property may be worth to their 

elf present holders as investments, we should not greatly err in stating it at 

vas £3,500,000. 

me The exports of wool for the season have been 3,034 bales, containing 
‘ 854,815 lbs.; of oil 126 casks, of whalebone 168 bundles, of wheat 4,276 

ich bushels, of flour 122 tons, of oats 134 bushels, of barley 686 bushels, and of 

ith farm and dairy produce a quantity altogether unexpected. The declared 

to value of the total exports of the last half year is £47,716 11s. 2d.; and of 

2X \ exports, produce of the Colony, £38,296 0s. 2d. 

bon “‘ We are glad to learn that the whalers at Encounter Bay have again been suc- 

— ll cessful. On Monday week, Messrs. Hagen & Co.’s party caught a whale ; and on 

Ip ; Tuesday, Mr. Wheland’s party were equally fortunate. The fish will yield, it is 

ars said, about eight tuns each. Messrs. Hagen & Co. have been annoyed by a number 

zle E of their men having treacherously deserted them, but the Governor Gawler has 
: taken down a full reinforcement, and we trust more respectable hands, and the 

Pa- party will again carry on their operations with more energy than ever.”"—Southern 

“y Australian, July 18th. 

c 

ng VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

of { The retirement of the governor, Sir John Franklin, was one of the main 


topics occupying the minds of the Colonists. Sir John will bear with him to 
y- his retirement the good wishes of a large portion of the Colony. The depre- 
dations of the benlernayene were in some parts of the Colony carried on to a 

great excess, and it required the utmost exertions of the authorities to jae 
y 


- ture these desperadoes. The criminal courts appear to have been in 

; last fully occupied with trials of bushrangers, for murder and robbery. 

f The complaints of the depression of trade, and distress, are not so loud; 

fl and it may reasonably be inferred that the state of the Colony, and its pro- 
ry i spects, had improved, and induced a more cheerful tone in the organs of 
id ' public opinion. 

There are no extracts from the papers that we can select likely to prove. 
e, : entertaining to our readers, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
or this general and brief account. 
th 

NEW ZEALAND. 

rs 

' This Colony is now attracting a degree of painful interest, in consequence 
ay of a fatal collision having taken place between the British settlers and a tribe 

of the natives at Cloudy Bay, a eines of about 70 miles from Nelson, one 

e- of the settlements of the New Zealand Company. Among the many narra- 
ne tives of this transaction, the clearest and most succinct account appears to us 

to be contained in the dispatch from Colonel Wakefield to the Secretary of 
od the Company. The most satisfactory accounts continue to arrive both from 
s, } Auckland the capital, and from the Company’s settlements, as regards the 
3 agricultural capabilities of the Colony. In all the settlements, attention is 

being paid to the preparation of flax for the English market, and from the 

n ascertained superiority of this article, it is justly relied on, as forming a 


valuable export. Beef salting, for the purpose of exportation, is going on to 
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some extent. Although the “ untoward event” of the affray with the natives 
had cast great gloom over the inhabitants of Wellington, many of the parties 
whose lives were sacrificed, amounting in all to nineteen, having been inha- 
bitants of that settlement, and men well known and highly respected by their 
brother Colonists, still it is gratifying to find that all the well-informed autho- 
rities agree that there is no fear whatever of an attack being made by the 
natives on any of the settlements. This tragical affair arose out of a “land 
squabble,” and melancholy as it is, cannot be regarded in any other light than 
as a private quarrel between the parties concerned. Its effect will, we trust, 
be to insure the exercise of more caution on the part of the Colonists in their 
transactions with the natives, and also, that should it be found necessary to 
bring into operation the powers of the law, the executive officers will take 
care to have at their command, such an overwhelming physical force as shall 
render any resistance to the authority of the law, both ridiculous and un- 
availing. This course of proceeding would vindicate the authority of the 
law, and be merciful in its operation to the savage, who, while he may not 
fully appreciate the power of a warrant, would be ready to succumb to its 
authority, when it was thus made clear to his apprehension that its mandate 
would be enforced by all the powers of the government, and that resistance 
to it was not only illegal but hopeless. One such example as this would 
prevent the repetition of such a painful circumstance, as it is at present our 
misfortune to record :— 

“Great Barrier Mininc Company.—By the ‘‘ Rory O’More’’ we have been 
favoured with a report of the proceedings at the Copper Mines, since the departure 
of Mr. Abercrombie from this place. From this report, we are enabled to give a 
brief and general idea of the operations at the mire from the commencement :—Mr. 
Kinghorn, the active and judicious manager of these mines ‘arrived at the Barrier 
in October last, but much of his time was necessarily lost in making roads to the 
mine, and in erecting houses for the miners. Much time was also lost in boring 
through a rock in accordance with the directions of a supposed experienced miner, 
but without any success.’ After this failure, Mr. Kinghorn ‘ took the matter into 
his own hands,’ and at once struck into good ore ; the result of which has been that 
20 tons of ore have been shipped to Sydney, and upwards of 70 tons more are 
now ready at the mine for shipment. A greater quantity of ore would have been 
raised by this time, but for an unfortunate accident occurring to two of the miners, 
principally through their own carelessness, which reduced the working of the mine 
to one-fourth its usual quantity, and that for some weeks. The operations are now 
confined to the working of two beds of ore, the one of blue, and the other of yellow 
colour, and both of superior quality.” 


PORT NICHOLSON. 

“We are extremely happy to announce that the whaling season has commenced. 
On Thursday last, Mr. Haine’s party, at Kapiti, caught a whale, which we believe 
turned out 6 tuns of oil. Another whale was captured during the week at Cloudy 
Bay, by Mr. Levien’s party.’’—Gazette, 10th May, 1843. 

“The gaoi on Mount Cook has been commenced, and the work is being rapidly 
proceeded with. The building stands in a very prominent position, and will be made 
as strong as bricks and mortar can make it.”’ 

“Twenty tons of prepared flax are waiting at Kapiti for shipment to this place. 
The Pickwick was to call for it on her way from Cloudy Bay, but would most likely 
be unable to bring it down in one load, and would, therefore, be compelled to make 
= trips. Verily, ‘flax scraping’ seems to be getting in good repute with the 

aories.’’ 


NELSON. 


In the Nelson Examiner, two letters have appeared from residents in that 
settlement, showing that flax prepared by Europeans at the ordinary wages 
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of white labourers, would produce a loss to the manufacturer. One of the 
correspondents calculates this loss at 8/. 11s. 2d. per ton; the other, by 
reducing the expenses and increasing the price to be received, calculates the 
loss at only 11s. 24d. per ton. Notwithstanding these evil auguries, how- 
ever, one or two of the settlers were erecting mills for the purpose of pre- 
paring flax. We wish them every success. 


‘‘ FLax.—The American ship, Robert Pulsford, has again returned to our port, after 
a visit to America. When here on the last occasion, the gentlemen in charge of her 
took from this place a small quantity of flax, for which he found an immediate sale 
in America at 307. per ton. This gentleman is so confident of the readiness of the 
demand for New Zealand flax in his country, that, had he not been bound on to Ma- 
nilla for a cargo awaiting his arrival there, he would have freely purchased our flax. 
He purposes returning again to this place from America, and hopes, on his arrival, 
to find the settlement able to farnish him with flax and foreign oil in bond.” 
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